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‘INTRODUCTION. 


a Dana very favourable reception which the 

two former Volumes of Select Papers 
met with, has induced: the Society to lay a 
Third Volume before the Publick, which 
they truft will be found in no refpect lefs 


interefting. 


For this they are happy in acknowledging 
their obligations to many refpetable Corre- 
fpondents, who, by their valuable commu- 
nications, have given the ftrongeft proof that 
the exertions of the Bath Society to promote 
the interefts of Agriculture, and the ufeful 


Arts, have met with their approbation. 


In revifing the following Letters for the 
Prefs, fuch parts as were complimentary to 
the 


f 4 ] 

the Society, have been generally fuppreffed ; 
yet it is but juftice to acknowledge, that the 
Society feel a fincere pleafure in the appro- 
bation of Gentlemen who would difdain to 
offer the incenfe of proftituted praife. 


Their good opifiion will ferve to excite 
and increafe an emulation to merit its con-’ 
tinuance, by an uniform fpirited endeavour 
to promote the important purpofes of this 
eftablifhment. 


Therefore, while returning thanks for the 
paft, the Society feel themfelves ftrongly 
impelled to folicit future favours: for by 
means of thefe publications, the practical 
information received is not confined to the 
comparatively narrow diftrict of four Coun- 
ties, but, by being circulated at large through- 
out the kingdom, becomes generally and ex- 
tenfively ufeful. 


\ 


The 


is Ss 

The Society have, as ufual, been cautious 
of giving a decided opinion on the letters of 
their correfpondents, farther than what the 
reader will find exprefled in a few occafional 
notes. Many of the Papers have doubtlefs 
a juft claim to general attention; and there 
are none publifhed which appeared wholly 
uninterefting. 


The Society has now attained its tenth 
year with increafing reputation; and the late 
addition of Noblemen and other Gentlemen 
as Members leaves no doubt of its permanent 
duration. 


Batu, May 12, 1786. 
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TO THE 


BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. 


Articze I. 


On the Farm-Yard Management of Dung. 
H 
[By Artuur Younc, efq.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


URING my refidence at North-Mims, in 
Hertfordfhire, I kept a regifter of a great 
number of experiments and obfervations, which I 
intended afterwards to revife and publifh: but in 
this I did wrong; for fuch minutes fhould be pub- 
lifhed while they are yet frefh in the memory, that 
the obfervations and conclufions drawn from them 
may be founded not only on the direct circum- 
{tances of the trial, but on the general colour 
of the feafons, and fituation and nature of the 
farm. On quitting it, I went directly to Ireland ; 
Vor. III. B and 


! oy oe A 
and from that time till I fettled in Suffolk had no 


time to look over thofe papers, fome of which were 
loft in moving. 


But on examining them lately, I find a feries of 
minutes of the Farm-yard management, which I 
think ought not to be deftroyed, as they contain 
an attempt to afcertain the expence of that ma- 
nure, which has not, at leaft to my knowledge, yet 
been done; being indeed a very difficult and com- 
plex, though interefting, queftion. 


I fhall premife, that I infert this account exactly 
as written at the time, and not as a general eflay 
_ on the fubject, to contain the whole of my opinion 
formed on fucceeding experience, as well as on 
that which is here noted. 


I. 


The Manure raifed in the Favin-Yard during 
the Winter 1768-9. 


My ftock of cattle this winter was, fix horfes, 
four cows, and nine lean hogs. 


The ftraw, &c. for making into dung, was, 
thirteen acres of wheat, and twelve of oats, befides 
which I bought eight loads of ftraw, and three of 


haulm. 
I calculate 


‘ 


ee ae | Be 


I calculate that the 25 acres of corm yielded | 
18 loads of ftraw. The whole therefore was 29 
loads. ‘The cows and horfes confumed 16 loads 


- of hay. 


The cows and ftock-{wine ran loofe in the yard, 
and had their ftraw given in cribs; the ftables and 
fat hog fties were cleanfed into the yard. In May, 
the whole was turned over and laid into f{quare 
heaps; and in June carted away. ‘The quantity 
118 loads, each 36 bufhels, which is the quan- 
tity made by 45 loads of hay and ftraw, which 
is near 23 loads of dung for one of hay or ftraw, 


and 12 loads a head for the horfes and cows. 


EXPENCES., 


one 
8 loads of ftraw, (average 138.14. per load) ig o 2 
3 loads of haulm _ wes 8 
18 loads of ftraw a Ira5 6 

_ Labour in fhovelling up the dang, and 
turning it over _ “O12 0 
ete 18. 9 


‘From hence it appears, that had the ftraw been 
bought merely to litter cattle with, the dung fo 


_ raifed would have coft 3s. 2d. per load of 36 buthels. 


Confidering that it is on the fpot, and no expence 
therefore of carriage in bringing it, this price I 
oi B2 think 


L409 


think is not dear. I would certainly buy dung fo to 
have it delivered at my farm. But this is not the 
point of view in which the 181. 18s. 2d. fhould be 
confidered; for four cows were partly wintered out 
of it. They ate ftraw the whole winter, befides 
their hay; this is to be reckoned at 6d. a week, 
or 2]. 12s. which reduces the 181. 18s. 2d. to 
16]. 6s. 2d. which is 2s. gd. per load;—a price 
cheaper than dung can be had in any other method.. 


i, 


The Manure raifed in the Farm-Yard during 
the Winter 1769-70. 


This year the ftock of cattle was 7 horfes, 7 cows, 
3 calves, befides hogs. The ftraw, fern, and ftub- 
ble, for making into dung, was 67 loads, viz. 
11 waggon loads of fern 
16 loads of ftraw bought 
30 ditto, the product of 333 acres of {pring corn 
10 waggon loads of ftubble, bought at 7s. 
‘And 22 loads of hay confumed by the horfes, cows, &c. 


I altered my management this year; for in Au- 
guft, September, and October, I carted in sgt 
loads, 18 bufhels each, of turf and ditch earth, 
which were fpread over the yard, about 2 feet deep, 
except round againft the buildings to the breadth 
of 6 or 7 feet, which was left as a path. On this 

bed 
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bed of earth the ftables, cow-houfe, hog-fties, &c. 
were cleanfed; and the cribs with ftraw for the loofe 
cattle were moved about it. 


My defign in carting this earth was to retain the 
urine; a {mall gutter which runs into a neighbour- 
ing horfe-pond drains the yard: the fituation is 
fuch, that I could not ftop it in the way to make 
any ufe of it; and as rain will always make the 
farm-yard overflow, which occafions an abfolute 
neceflity to give it an outlet, I was defirous of f{train- 


‘ing it well through this layer of turf, &c. which I 


apprehended would retain much of the virtue of 
the water before it ran off. With this intention, 
I formed two {mall holes on the fide of the compoft 
for the water to drain into, and I made one of my 
people very often throw up all the water from thofe 
holes unto the dunghill, until no more would drain 
in for the prefent; this was repeated many times 
every week, efpecially when the weather was dry, 
as then the virtue of the water is fo much the 
greater ; the colour of it alfo is a good indication of 
the proper time to perform this operation. 


Several gentlemen, to whom I have mentioned 
this method of proceeding, have objected, that I 
increafe the fize of my dunghill without adding ta 


its virtue—that 100 loads of pure dung are far 
B3 better 


c 6 ] 
better than roo loads of dung and earth mixed— 
that I greatly increafe the expence of carriage; and 
that the more you reduce manure to its effence, 
the better. 


With fubmiffion, I differ from them in every 
particular. The enquiry is not whether 100 loads 
of dung be better than 100 loads of my compoft, 
but whether it be better than the fame quantity of 
dung mixed with 50 loads of earth in the manner 
u have mentioned. 


Let it be contidered, that the dung, as itis com- 
monly managed, has its virtue wafhed through: 
without any other  fubftance being ready to receive 
it. Therefore, the point i queftion is, the addi- 
tion which I make to my :dunghill by retaining fo 
much of the urine, and the Wwafhing of the dung; 
it: is notthe mere ‘comparifon of the dung andi 
earth, though I fhould be inclined to the practice, 
if that only were the cafes but ‘it’ is the! additiom 
which I-gain of urine. When the whole: compoit 
is mixed. together, it is not mere earth that is under 
the dung, but a body replete with riches; turf, 
earth, &c. quite faturated with urine, and all thofe 
particles which rain, &c. carry through dunghills; 
the mixing thefe bodies together renders the whole 
maf{s nearly of equal goodnefs: on fome foils it 

undoubtedly 


te} 


_ undoubtedly is as good, and particularly on mine; 
for fpread the effence of dung; which thefe gentle= 
men are fo fond of, and it is wafhed through our 
gravels in one feafon; a top-drefling of foot, 
pigeon’s dung, &c. lafts but one erop; and very 
rotten’ pure dung ranks much in the fame manner. 
With fuch a compoft as’ I recommend, the cafe 
is different. | 


- LT have fome binding pebbly loams, that have fo 
{trong an adhefion, as to be what the farmers juftly 
call moft unkindly land; for it has the tenacity of 
clay without any of its virtues. Small quantities of 
dreflings, however rich, are of little benefit on thefe 
foils; a pound of the effence of dung would be fo 
faft locked up‘in a large clod, as to be rendered to- 
tally ufelefs for a whole feafon: a rich top-dreffing 
of: foot, : &c. is oftentimes quite loft on fuch land. 
For this reafon, nothing does fo well with it as 
compofts not kept long, carried on in very large 
quantities. I would not give 208. for twenty loads 
carried on to anacre, though I would give 31 for 
forty loads; there muft be quantity enough to‘ keep 
the clods and loofe earth from uniting, or elfe the 
dunging is of little fervice. I need not add of 
what confequence a ftrong fermentation, completed 
in the foil, muft be to this land; but fmall quan- 
tities, however rich, raife no fermentation. The 

richer 


ae 
richer the dung, according to the ideas of thefe — 
gentlemen, the lefs the fermentation. This is an 
argument in favour of quantity, for the yard com- 
poft (unlefs for meadow ground, which is an ex~ 
ception to this reafoning, from the difficulty of 
entrance into the foil) fhould be carried on to the 
land, and ploughed in while in full fermentation, 
which is before its quantity is much diminifhed. 
Let it however be remembered, that this reafoning 
is here applied particularly to the foils in queftion; 
there are others in which it would not be proper. 


As to carriage being increafed; farmers form 
compofts of earth and dung, ftratum-fuper ftratum, 
a practice extremely common; the expence is the 
fame as in my method, only by making the heap 
in my yard, I have the advantage of retaining the 
urine, &c. in the manner of which I have fpoken. 


The compoft became by the middle of May of 
an uncommon fize for fo fmall a farm as mine, 
(only 97 acres) it was in feveral parts fix feet thick, 
and in all four or five. I then fet about turning it 
over, and mixing it well together; in doing this, I 
agreed with four labourers to perform that opera- 
tion, and alfo to cart it into the fields, and f{pread it 
on the land, [ finding them two three-wheeled 
carts and a horfe; and they to receive for the whole 

job 
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job a guinea per hundred loads; the carts hold 18 
bufhels. It was accordingly done, and the quan- 
tity was 1106 loads, ‘ 


In the turning it over, they purfued the method 
common inthis country, of keeping an open trench 
through the heap, and throwing into that all the 
earth, and much of the dung, which is there cut in 
pieces before it is thrown up on that part of the 
heap that is finifhed; attention being given to mix 
the earth and dung well together. 


Total _ — 1106 loads 
Dedu& —_ _ 591 
Remain —_ = eg 


Which is near fix of dung for each of hay, ftraw, 
&c. Laft year the proportion was 2 at 36 bufhels 
each, fo that the quantity this year exceeds; but 
then the cabbages eaten in the yard are not in- 
cluded, which would reduce it fomething. For 
horfes and cows it is 79 loads each. 
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_ Carting 591 loads of earth into,yard .. 3.16 10 
Team, &c. at 3d. a load. _ PERO 
11 loads of fern at 6s. od 2 20). 
One man 6 days — 2 Saal: sto) 
Team and repairs 6 days, at 108. 3d. Be YG 


Carried over £.12 9 4 


aS ee 


' Brought over £12 9 “4 
10 inode of ftubble at 7s. (the price of 


the ftubble and the chopping) 3 10 Q 
Two men at ditto 4 days —— Oe st 
, Team, &c. ditto at ros. 34. _ ee i 
"x6 loads of ftraw at 12s.. 5d. — 919 0 

> | ditto at 128. 5d. — ‘18 12 6 
‘Labour in’ fhovelling and throwing 

“up water - ae oO ¥7. © 
{The guinea per roo loads,/for turning, ~ 
filling, carting, and fpreading, is aid. per 

load, which is thus divided, 

‘Turning over - 0 0 of 
Filling and Carting © 6 1} 
Spreading» - = 0 © 0§ 
eke o 0 28] 
ba this only the turning is to be ~ or 
4 Sharged heres it is Per ae 


Tota) £.5r 02 4 


{I fhould explain, that the  expence of the team, and the wear and Ee of 
carts, waggons, and harnefs, are throughout thefe minutes reckoned at what 
they a€tually coft: at the éndof every year the expence incurred was propor- 
tionably divided among the work dene, according to the ftrength,- labour, 
wear, and other cireumftances. ‘This is the enly minutely accurate way of 
knowing thé real expence of work; it proceeds on the principle, that if two 
horfes coft 2ol. and they plough 20 acres in the year, doing no other work, 
the expence is 20s. an acre. Thofe men who have their teams idle to fave 
expence, know very little of what their real expence is-] 


But fronr hence muft deduct the cattle at ftraw. 
I fhall calculate the cows 26 weeks at. 6d.. per 
week, and the calves the fame at 3d. 

The 


=. > 


“The total yiisey te £.5F 2g 
“ne cows'26 weeks at 6d. - 4 11 “0 . 
Sg at 3d. ppp ah « ath (0 by 0: ; 
NO.JL9' 5 10 6 
‘Total for dung -— £-4§ 11 10 


1106 loads at this amount come to 93 3d. per load. 


I 4m very clear in my own opinion that no 'pur- 
chafed manure will be' gained fo cheap as this. 
Draw whatever comparifon you pleafe between the 
fuppofed. value of this compoft, and the fuperior 
worth of richer forts, yet the quantity.of one for a 
given price will fo vaftly exceed that of the other, 
as to havea decifive fuperiority; the worft manure 
I can purchafe in the neighbouring towns comes to 
from 4s. to 5s. a waggon load of 80 buthels, befides 
a whole day’s work of four horfes,a man, and a 
waggon., Suppofe the Hertfordthire price! of 10s, 
for this team, and 4s. the dung, this, is 14s: for 80 
bufhels, or 3s. 2d. a load of 18 bufhels. Relative 
to the value of fuch dung, it is very difficult to form 
a comparifon, for the heaps one buys are’ {mall, and 
not two alike; but a great proportion of the quan- 
tity, lam very clear, from the grittincfs and ex- 
treme heavinefs of the load, is fhovelled up in the 
turnpike; and I have not, from the clofeft obfer- 
vation I could make, feen.any fuperiority in it over 
my own farm-yard.compoft, It is true; I fome- 

times 
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times get a dunghill of pure old rotten dung, quite 
black, fpit dung; but it is rarely to be had, and the 
price 7s. aload: but all purchafed dung, except in 
the neighbourhood of great cities, can be had only 
in fmall quantities, whereas litter of fome fort or 
other, and food for cattle, are every where to be had. 


III. 
The Manure raifed in the Farm-Yard, during 
the Winter 1770-1. 


This winter I proceeded in a different manner 
with my dung from what I had ever done before. 
In the fummer of 1770, I wasat Mr. Bakewell’s, at 
Difhley in Leicefterfhire, and remarked that he 
piled his dung up inaclamp in the middle of fome 
of his yards; the idea pleafed me the moment I faw 
it, and I determined to execute it upon my own 
farm. Mr. Bakewell ufes only dung, but I thought 
it would be an improvement to unite my own 
method with this; and accordingly made a layer 
of hedge earth from a border that had been grub- 
bed, two feet deep, and about twelve feet {quare. 
This was done the beginning of November. The 
quantity of earth 26 loads (of 16 bufhels.) The 
yards and fheds were all cleaned on to it, which 
began my compoft. 


That I might be able to make the greater plenty 
of dung, I purchafed 43 waggon loads of fern at 6s. 
a load, 


ts J 
a load, building ftacks with it;—and I had five 
waggon loads of ftubble left from laft year. 


My cattle confifted of 6 horfes, 4 cows, and a 
yearling, befides hogs. The cows were kept tied 
up under a fhed, and regularly littered with ftub- 
ble or fern; butI fhould obferve, that I gave them 
fo much room that it was not neceflary to clean and 
litter every day, as is common; for if they are con- 
fined to a fpot, they lie too dirty without it; but 
by giving them room to turn about, they were kept 
quite clean by only fupplying them with frefh lic- 
ter, and the whole cleaned out once a week. This 
I did that the manure might be the better, from 
receiving ‘and retaining fo much the more urine; 
nor did I throughout the winter perceive the cattle 
the leaft prejudiced by this method. 


I kept the yard littered about fix inches deep 
with fern to foak up the urine, and alfo to be made 
dung by the hogs, the only loofe cattle; this was 
cleaned up once a fortnight. 


Thus the yard, the cow-fhed, the hog-fties of 
~ fows and fatting hogs, and the ftables, were all 
cleaned into three-wheeled fmall carts, and piled 
regularly on the foundation of earth, until the heap 
was about feven feet high; and when one was filled 


up, another foundation adjoining was made. 
And 
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And in order to make the compoft the better, 
the flowings of the yard were partly prevented from 
running off, by being in one place kept a foot 
deep, from which they were very often thrown up 
on the compoft with a water bowl. This liquid 
was the better from my penning thirty wether fheep 
every night on fern in a corner of the yard; but 
this dung was not removed till the fheep were in 
May begun to be fattened. 


The cows were fed on cabbages and ftraw, and 
the lean hogs on cabbages alone. 


I have already mentioned that I began the com- 
poft with 26 loads of earth, the beginning of No- 
vember; the firft week in December, 25 more were 
carried ; and the middle of the fame month 26 
more. The beginning of January 18 more; the 
end of that month 22 more; the end of March 
19 more. 


November 26 loads. January 18 
December 25 Ditto 22 


Ditto - 26 March 19 


Total of earth 136 loads. 


\ ' 


S.T QO) C.-K. 


Four cows, One yearling, Six horfes. 


STRAW, 


eel 


i i 


~ 


Lee a 
STRAW, &c. eaten; and LITTER ufed, were 
5 waggon loads of ftubble at 7s.. 
25 ditto of fern 


4 loads of ftraw, bought at 12s. 
5 ditto, the product of four acres of oats, 12s. 


tp loads of hay. 
- 58 


Befides cabbages, and fome turnips. 

May the 27th, began to turn it over, mixing the 
whole well together. My agreement with the la- 
bourers was, to turn over, fill, and {pread, at 13d. 
per load, which divided is, 


- Turning over 3, Filling 2, Spreading % per load, 


Carted it for cabbages, potatoes and carrots. The 
amount 367 loads; befides 23 loads of fheep dung, 
made by-3o wethers; and about 70 loads, the laft 
divifion” of the heap, not touched, as it was not 
fuffciently rotten. 


In all co 460 loads. 
Earth - 136 
Remain - 324. loads, 


Which is about five and a half loads of dung for 
every load-of ftraw, hay, and litter.——This is 
nearly the proportion of laft year, and nearly that 
of the preceding one alfo, which fhews that five 
loads and a half (of 18 bufhels) may be depended 
on for a load of hay or litter on an average. 
EXPENCES. 


E, we.3 


Bese Cp oncongs ep Qh 


Carting 136 loads of earth intothe yard, /. s. ds 
at id. per load a — o 8 6 
Grubbing 29} poles of border at 5d. © 12-58 
Ditto 5 ditto at 6d. — — oo 2 6 
Six days driving ditto _— Te i te 
Horfes, &c. at 13d. — O14 2 
Five waggon loads of ftubble ~ — 1415 Oo 
Two men at ditto 2 days — o 4 8 
‘Team at 10s. 3d. — x 0-6 
25 loads of fern at 6s. — 710 O 
One man at ditto 13 days — Oy 2 
‘Team at ditto25loads at5s.4d. — 613 4 
Four loads of ftraw bought atr2s.  — 2 8 0 
Five ditto from 4 acres of oats, 125, 30 0 


Labour in piling up the dung, cleaning, 
fhovelling, littering, and throwing up 


the water _ 2 a4 
Turning over 305 loads at 3d. perload o19 0 
: £.28 18 72 


‘The remainder for carrots and potatoes was not turned then. 


But from hence, as before, we are to deduct the 
keeping of the cows : 


Four cows 26 weeks, at6d. f£.2 12 0 ' 
One yearling ditto, at 4d. o 8 8&3 0 8 


Coft of the manure £.25 17 11z 


460 loads coming to this fum, the proportion is 


Is, tid. per load. 
. Now 
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Now as to the fuccefs of piling it up ina clamp, 
¥ mutt obferve, that from this winter's experience, 
Zam clear it isan excellent method. What I ufed 
early in the fpring, was in very good order for arable 
land; which would not have been the cafe had it 
been trodden flat over the whole yard, every pars 
ticle to be wafhed by the rain: fermentation goes 

‘on much quicker in this method; and it would be 

better ftill if the heap were made under a roof, to 
Keep off all water but what is thrown A This I 
fhall not be at the expence of. 


Another advantage which is peculiar to this’ 
method is, the being able to ufe any part of the 
compoft you pleafe, without the old dung being 
mixed with frefh, by taking a divifion of the hill 
that has been finifhed fome months: this for many 
ufes is an important point. But the great object 
is the improvement in the quality of the dunghill, 
and getting it in order for any crops. 


Refpe€ting the theep pen, it is a practice I never 
tried before; but Iam fo well pleafed with the fuc~ 
cefs, that I fhall never winter any: fheep without it. 
Ina warm corner of the yard I inclofed a {pace ~ 
fufficient for holding thirty fheep, and kept littering 
it with fern every day or two, fo as always to have 
a dry clean bed at top for them, and this without 

Vor. II, Cc any 
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any layer of earth; in which, however, I failed. - In 
five months they made me 23 loads of excellent 
rotten dung. It wasanomiffion not to appropriate 
a load of fern, that I might have known the expence 
and profit, but the value of the dung was not as 
prices go in this country, under 2s. a load, or 46s. 
from thirty fheep. The fheep contracted no dif- 
order of any kind from lying on the heap;* and 
went through the winter in full health. Indeed it 
muft ftand to every one’s reafon that fuch a lodg- 
ing muft be far preferable to the wet earth expofed 
to the driving rains and cold winds. 


IV.. 


| Ti he Manure raifed in the Farm-Yard in the 
Winter 1771-2. 


The feventy loads left of laft winter’s heap, being 
the laft divifion, built, remained through the fum- 
mer of 1771 untouched, and the dung of this 
winter piled in divifions againft it. In October the 
whole yard was littered about five inches thick with 
fern. The latter end of that month, and through 
November, I took up fomething more than an acre 
and a half of carrots, which were carted into the 


~ * This is what we fhould not have expected; and although Mr. Young’s 
theep efcaped injury, we cannot recommend the praétice, as the exhalations 
arifing from a fermented mafs of manure muft, we think, be very unhealthy, 
particularly for theep. 


yard, 
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yard, and there topped and cleaned; the fwine ‘ats 
tended the workmen, and ate many of the tops; 
but many were alfo trodden down with the dirt. 


November the 4th, took in the horfes: The 
18th, tied up the cows under their fheds, littering 
them firft with a good bed of fern, but afterwards 
they wafted ftraw enough to keep themfelves well 
littered.—Six horfes, two large cows; two Alderney 
ditto, a fteer 3 years old, a heifer coming 8, and‘ 
- 3 calves of the preceding f{pring; in all15 head. 


Dec. 14th, made a foundation for a divifion of 
the hill, with twenty loads of earth. 


Upon taking the cattle in, I began threfhing; 
but forefeeing that I fhould not have a fufficiency 
of ftraw; I purchafed four loads the 8th of January. 


Jari. 47th, thade another foundation of forty-fix 
loads of eatth. The 30th; purchafed two loads 
more of ftraw. This isa comrnodity fo very fearce 
this year, owing to the cheapnefs of cattle, that I 
am forced, for the fix loads I have bought, to pay 
148. a load, and to fend ten miles for it. 


Feb. toth, two loads more from the fame place, 
one at 14s.and one at 17s. Much of this was peafe 
C3 ftraw, 


/ 


(oi ee “8 
ftraw, atid being good, I have fed all my horfes 
with it, and they perform their work well, but then 
they have a regular allowance either of carrots 
or oats. 


_ The fifteen head of cattle ate ten truffes of ftraw 
every day; befides what is ufed to litter the fwine. 


Feb. 19th, made another foundation with thirty- 
fix loads of earth. The 24th, bought a load and 
a half of ftraw more; March gth, as much more. 
At this time, turned over all the dunghill, except 
the laft divifion, defigning it for potatoes, Put it 
out to the men on the fame terms as laft year, to 
turn over, fill, and f{pread. 


While this work was performing, I had an op- 
portunity of obferving the effect of throwing up 
the drainings of the yard, which I had regularly 
performed ; one fide of the hill was not near wa- 
tered fo muchas the other, owing to its being more 
diftant from the lower part of the yard that re- 
tained the drainings; in that part of the heap the 
dung was not equally retten, nor had, it that, putrid 
moifture difcernible in much of the latter. Let 
me alfo obferve, that the parts which confifted 
moftly of fern, were much founder, though of dou- 
ble the age, than others which confified of ftraw. 

March 
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March 30th, bought two loads more; and the 
2oth of April two more. The pe rp of that 
month turned over the whole, 


The Earth brought in was 102, loads, viz. 


December 14th —— 20 i: 
_ January 27th —- (46 
February 19th —— 36 


Straw, &c, and Litter. 


18 loads of fern 
15:loads of ftraw bought 
| +352 ditto, the productof 21 acres 
"16 loads of hay 


A 2 
84% loads—=Befides cabbages. 


Carted, after turning over for peseeite cabbages, and 


turnips, r 


The total of F loads — — 456 
- Dedud 70 loads accounted for laft year =~ * 70 


Total of this year 386 
Dedué& metered 


— 


Remain’ 284 


. Orsi about threé of dung! for each load of hay and 
litter, which is lefs than Ihave had before; owing; 
u apprehend, to my attending more tothe throwing 
the water, and thereby rotting it more and foonex 

than before. 


ae f C 3 EXPENCES, 
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EX PENCE S. 


—<—_—o_—_ =~ 


f- $0 
Garting 102 loads of scsi at id. — 9 6 45 
Three days driving ditto — o 3 6 
Team, &c. at 23d. — a ee ae 
Eighteen loads of fern, at 6s. — 5 8 0 
One man at ditto, 9 days — 010 6 
Team at 5s. 4d. _ —~ 416 0 
Fifteen loads of ftraw bought — 1013 0 
Team, labour, &c. 8 days, at 16s. 10d. 614 8 
Thirty-five loads and a half at 1 58. 2612 6 
Labour in piling up, cleaning, littering, 
and watering _ - 217 8 
Purning over 386 loads at 3d. — 1 4 IF | 
£-69 19-7 
Dedu& 5 cows 26 weeks, at Ode: s53.*5~@ 
Three calves at 4d. «mt; 6:4 
4horfes 11 weeks ftraw,at6d. 1 2 0 
Two ditto 23 weeks, at 6d, 3 0 


are t pap 6 16 Le) 


Coft of the manure £.54 1 7 
Which is 2s. gd. per load, 


The compoft came laft year to only 1s. 12d, now 
to 2s od.; this great rife is owing to three reafons: 


I ft. The dearnefs of all the work of the team, 
owing to the price of corn and hay. 


- adly. Tothe extreme high price of the ftraw; 
what I bought came to (with carriage). 11, 28, 5d. 
per load —And, 

3dly. By 


Betas a 
3dly. By watering the heap more than ufual, it 
was more purified, and confequently lefs in quantity. 


V. 


The Manure raifed in tbe Farm-Yard in the 
Winter 1772-3. 


I purfued the fame fyftem this year, as before, 
except the cows and two horfes being for a fhort 
time loofe in the yard, not tied up as before. The 
quantity of earth carried in at different times was 
115 loads, 30 of which were ditch ftuff, the reft 
turf from furrows ploughed in a meadow; confe- 
quently excellent for a compoft. Befides this I 
brought twelve waggon-loads of chalk, being a very 
fine marle; but as fome of it was wet and heavy, I 
do not reckon thefe loads to contain more than 
three cart loads. 


_ A farther addition made to the heaps during the 
winter, confifted of different manures brought from 
London; two waggon loads of afhes, (each go 
bufhels) four ditto of bones, (go bufhels) one cart 
load of bones, (36 bufhels) and five waggon loads 
of night foil, (each 60 bufhels.) I conceived that 
mixing thefe different bodies with my yard-dung, 
as it was made, would very much enrich the whole 
mafs, 

Litter, 
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Litter, &c. ufed, 423 loads, viz. 


135 loads of ftraw. bought 

123 ditto from 17 acres 

16 loads of hay. 

The total quantity, after turning over, was 378 loads, 

Earth Img 
Afhes —_—. 10. 
Bones —— 22 
Night-foil _ I5—~198 


— - 
Remain 180 loads. 
Or about-four of dung foreach load of hay and litter. 


em Pr ere Ole s, 


ff. 5d 
Py¥5 loads of earth at id. — 07 0 
Five days driving ditto — o6 8 
Team, &c. at 3d, — 41 8 9g 
Twelve loads of chalk a 012 0. 
Team, &c. at 3s. aid. — ey 
Two loads of afhes - ot 2 
Team &c. - at & Cm. 4 2 
Four loads of bones i Ra a 8 
Team, &c. 138. - 212 O—4 13 TI 
One cartload of bones - 0 6 4 
‘Team, &c, - - O10 oo 16 4 
Five waggon-loads of night-foil 1 @ o. } 
_ Team, &c. 135.. - > 5 Oy 5 2 
133 loads of ftraw boughtat 18s. 12 3 0 
"Team, &c. 7 days at 11s, 63d, 4 0 73-16 3 972 
12% loads of ftraw, at 20s. ~ 12 15 6 


£-45 19 118 
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List B 
Brought up £-45 10 11z 
Labour in piling up, watering and cleaning 1 4 6 


Turning over 378 loads at id. t 3.72, 
: £47 19 44 

DEDUCT 

5 cows ftraw 20 weeks at6d. 210 0 

3 heifers at 4d. _ 1 oO -% 

3 calves at’3d, — o1r5 0 

4 horfes 8 weeks at od. hee’ Hes ani 

2 horfes 26 weeks at od. 119 o—7 8 a 


Coft of the Manure £.40 11 12 
Which is 2s. 43d. per load. 


This compoft was carted on for potatoes; and 
from the fuccefs which attended it, I had every 
reafon to be fatisfied. 


VI. 


The Manure vaifed in the Farm=-Yard during the 
: Winter 1773-4. 


The cleanings of the yards in the preceding fum- 
mer, with fome dung raifed by fows that pigged, 
formed.a little heap. This received a great accef= 
fion. in November, by the tops ,of five acres.and a ; 
half of potatoes which, were carted into the yard, 
and a large parcel. of hogs confined to them: many 
fmall roots hung to them, fo that the hogs lived 


very 
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very well on them for three weeks, and in rooting 
among them brought them into a fine ftate for 
putrefying. I fhould obferve, that the little fum- 
mer heap of dung, &c. was fo difpofed in the lower 
part of the yard as to keep in a large puddle of 
water, which in fummer becomes very black and 
rich, and is of excellent fervice for rotting weeds, 
or rubbifh of any kind. The only caution necef- 
fary is to take care it is not too deep, as any thing 
entircly immerfed will not rot; butif much of what 
you throw i in lies between wind and water, and is 
fometimes ftirred, it will prefently rot. When the 
hogs had done with the potatoe tops, they were 
fucceffively thrown into this water, and fo became 
a very putrid rich body of manure. 


I formed the compoft hill in the fame manner as 
laft year: laying ditch earth at bottom, and piling 
up the dung uponit; that is, the ftables, fheds, 
and hog-houfes, were cleaned on to them; the 
cattle being 6 horfes, 11 cows, fteers, and heifers, 
befides many hogs lean and fatting. 


Talfo brought from London, one waggon load of 
bones, and feventeen of night-foil, which I had got 
thrown up early in autumn, to be dry enough to 
bring ; yet herein I was difappointed, for it was 
be: in ‘indifferent order,’ fo that thefe feventeen 

loads, 
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joads, from wetnefs, were not equal to more than 
twelve full ones dry. In point of quantity, there- 
fore, 1 muft call the London manure 13 waggon 
Joads, or 65 cart loads, 


_ The quantity of earth carted in was 157 loads. 
The litter, &c. ufed was 60% loads, viz. 


12 loads of ftraw bought 
31 from my own crop 
172 of hay. 


The total heap amounted to 632 loads, and the 
coft 381. 9s. 7d. Earth, &c. deducted, it is 375 
loads, or 6 for every load of hay and ftraw. The 
expence is 1s. sd. per load. 


Part of the account of this year’s dung, and the 
whole of the winter 1774-5 was loft. 


Average, Five loads of dung, at 18 bufhels per 
Joad of hay and ftraw. — 


Toads. Loads, 
1768 5s. 1771 3 
1769 6 « 1772 4 
4770 5% | ae 


Upon this I may obferve, that, fuppofing forty 


loads a good manuring for an acre of land that 
has 
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has once been improved, the confumption of eight 
loads of ftraw and hay yields that quantity, with 
the Help of certain portions of earth, at the fame 
~ time that the live ftock is fupported by fuch. con- 
fumption ;—and if an acre of corn yields two loads 
of ftraw, which it does on an average, then one- 
fourth of the corn arid hay’ ground is manured 
every year, which proves at once the excellency 
of the fyftem; for that proportion is very rarely 
attained on any farm, if tithe-gathering is not 
connected with it. 


The expence per load of 18 buthels, was 


Buse od : fk he 

In 1768 o 4 4t fe Inrgyr o 2 6 
"5769 Oo 0 9% 1772 oO 2 4% 
3779: © & H 1773 Or 5 


The mixture of London and other manures 
makes me omit drawing my average, 


; 
ARTICLE 
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Articze If. 


Mifcellaneous Obfervations on a variety of Plants, €3é, 
confidered in an Agricultural and Commercial View. 


[By Mr. Asranam Crocker, of Frome.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


! 


2 av Society. whofe principal view is the 
4 promotion of Agriculture, every fpecies of 
ufeful information, relating to the vegetable king- 
dom, may be ufeful. I fhall therefore take the 
liberty of prefenting you with a few detached ob — 
fervations on a variety of plants, &ce. colleé&ted 
from various authors, which, although generally 
known by perfons: fkilled in botany, may be new 
and, ufeful to many, of your readers, if, you fhould 
think them, worthy of publication. 


Butterwort—Yorkbive Sanicle—on Bogs. 


If the freth-gathered leaves of this plant are put 
into a {trainer through which the warm milk from 
the cow is poured, and the milk is fet by fora day- 
or two to become acefcent, it acquires a confiftence 
and tenacity; the whey does not feparate, nor 
does the cream. In this ftate it is an extremely 
grateful food, and ufed as fuch by the inhabitants 
of Szweden. Half a fpoonful of this prepared 

milk, 
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milk, mixed with frefh warm milk, will convett 
it to its own nature; and ‘this again will change 
another quantity of frefh imilk, and fo on ad infi- 
nitum. The juice of the leaves will kill lice in 
fheep and other animals. The common people 
ufe it to cure cracks or chaps in cows udders. 
This plant is thought to occafion the difeafé called 
the rot in fheep. But it is much more likely that 
this difeafe is owing to a flat infect called the 
fluke, [ Fafciola hepatica| which frequently adheres to 
ftones and plants in marfhy grounds, and other 
wet fituations; as the fame infects are found in the 
liver and biliary ducts of theep infected with the 
rot. No cattle will feed on this plant. 


Sheep's Fefcue. 


An excellent grafs, which flourifhes beft in a 
dry fandy foil. Cows, horfes, and goats, will eat 
it, but it is the favourite food of fheep. They 
prefer it to all other graffes, and being very fuccu- 
lent, it fattens them fooner than any other. The 
Tartars, who lead a wandering life with their flocks 
and herds, always choofe thofe fpots where this 
grafs abounds. The fuperiority ‘of the Spanith, 
and fome of the Englifh wool is probably owing 
to the abundance of this grafs in hilly paftures 
where fleep are kept. It is certainly worthy par- 
ticular cultivation by farmers. 


Flote 


oy ae 
Flote Fefene. 
In Wet Ditches and Low Lands common. 


The feeds of this grafs are fmall, but very fweet 
and nourifhing.. In divers parts of Germany and 
‘Poland, they are collected under the name of 
Manna feeds, and ferved up in foups and gruels 
at the tables of the great, on account of their 
grateful flavour, and -nutritious quality. When 
ground to meal, they make bread very little in- 
ferior to that in common ufe. The bran ‘is a 
remedy for the worms in horfes, but they muft be 
kept from water for fome hours afterwards.. The 
feeds are excellent food for geefe. 


Broom Grafs, [Compac?. Hordeaceus.] 


The feed of this grais, mixed with corn, is ufe-_ 
ful for bread. The panicles are ufed in Sweden 
for dying green. 


Couch Grafs: 


Too common every where! 


But this plant has its ufes and its virtues. ‘The 
roots, dried and ground to meal, have been ufed 
to make bread in years of fcarcity. Dogs eat the 
leaves as an emetic. . Boerhaave recommends the 
Juice to be drunk liberally in obftructions of the 
vifcera, particularly in cafes of {chirrous liver, and 

jaundice. 
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jaundice. Cattle who have {chirrous livers in wins 
ter, foon get cured by eating it in the fpring. 


Burnet 


Is fo luxuriant as to allow three mowings in afeafon. 
The young fhoots make an agreeable fallad, The 
green leaves give a grateful flavour to wine. 


Goofe Grafs; i. e. Yellow Ladies’ Bedfraw. 


The flowers will coagulate boiling milk, and 
the beft' Chefhire cheefe is faid to be prepared 
with them.’ They yield an acid by diftillation. 
Boiled in allum-water, they tinge wool yellow. 
The roots dye a fine red, not inferior to madder, 
and in the ifland of Java are ufed for this purpofe. 
The feeds may be ufed inftead of coffee. 


Holly 


Makes an impenetrable fence, and bears cropping. 
Sheep are fed in the winter with the croppings. 
Birds eat the berries, ‘The bark fermented, and 
then wafhed from the woody fibres, makes the 
common bird-lime. The beauty of its fcarlet 
berries never fuffers from the fevereft of our win- 
ters. The wood is excellent for veneering, and is 
fometimes {tained black to imitate ebony. Han-. 
dies for knives, and coggs for mill-wheels, are 
made of it. 

Gromwell ; 
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Gromwell; 2. e. Baftard Alkanet ; 


In corn fields common. The girls in the Nor- 
thern parts of Europe paint their faces with the 
juice of this root on days of publick feftivity. 
The feeds are hard as bone, and effervefce with 
acids. The bark of the root tinges wax and oil 
of a beautiful red, fimilar to that which is attained 
from the root of the foreign alkanet kept in fhops. 


Borage. 
_ By the experiments of Marggraff, Mem. de Berlin, 
p- 72, it appears, that the juice of this plant af- 
fords a true nitre. The young and tender leaves 
are good in fallads; but it is moftly.ufed as an 
ingredient in cool tankards. 
_ Bindweed, [Convolvilus Major.} 

The root is a very acrid purgative to the hu- 
man body, but hogs eat it in large quantities with- 
out fuftaining any injury. Scammony is the in- 
fpiflated juice of a fpecies of Convolvulus fo much 
refembling this, that they are not eafily diftin- 
guifhable. Can it then be worth while to import 

‘fcammony from Aleppo, at a great annual expence, 
when a medicine with the very fame properties 
grows fpontaneoufly in many ‘of our hedges? 
Might it not be worth the Society’s attention to 

- offer an Honorary Premium for making {cammony 
from this plant? 
so You. Ill, . Doe Dwale, 
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Dwale, i. e. Deadly Nightfhade, 
Is a plant rankly poifonous throughout. Children, 
allured by the beautiful colour of the berries, have 
often fatally eaten them. They’ caufe a ftupor and 
delirium, to which fucceed convulfions and death, 
if not prevented by timely and {trong emetics. It 
has been fuccefsfully ufed in cancerous cafes. See 
Ray, and Phil. Tranfaé. vol. 50, p. 77+ 


Buck-Thorn. 


The fyrup is ufed as a purgative, but frequently 
‘attended with much ficknefs and griping. The 
juice of the unripe berries is ufed for ftaining maps 
or paper yellow. The juice of the’ ripe berries 
mixed with allum, is the fap green of the painters ; 
but if they are gathered late in autumn, the juice is 
purple. The bark affords a beautiful yellow dye. 
Ivy. 
The roots are ufed by leather-cutters to whet 
their knives upon. The fmall branches ftuck over 
“the branches of wall-fruit in February, are the 
beft prefervative againtt froft affecting the bearing 
‘bloffoms. ‘The leaves are often given to fheep 
in deep fnows. | 


Madnep, i. e. Cow's Spondylium, Cow Parfuip. 


The poor people in Poland prepare a liquor 
from the leaves and feeds, which, when it has 
undergone 
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undergone , a fermentation, is drunk inftead of ale. 
‘The. ftalks when peeled, are eaten by the inhabi- 
tants of Kamfchatka. The Ruffians take the leaf- 
flalks of the root-leaves, peel, and hang them up 
in the fun to dry a little; then they tie them up 
again until they become yellow; in this {tate they 
yput them into bags, and a.mealy, fubftance, like 
ugar forms upon the furface; this they thake off, 

and treat their guefts with asa great delicacy. 


Elder. 


The whole plant isa narcotic. ‘The inner green 
bark is purgative—in {mall dofes diuretic, and has 
been of eminent fervice in dropfies and obftinate 
glandular obftructions. If fheep that have the rot 
are placed ina fituation where they can get at the 

bark and young fhoots, they will foon cure them- 
_felves; therefore it is worthy of propagation. 


Chickweed. 


The young fhoots.and leaves. when boiled, can 

f “ata be diftinguifhed from fpring {fpinage, and 

_ areequally wholfome. This is one of the fleeping 
plants, 


The Barberry, or, Pipperidge Shrub, 
4} As.excellent for quick fences in pafture lands. , ‘The 
berries, are, fo. very acid, that. birds, will not eat 
them ; but when, boiled. with fugar, make an excel- 
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lent rob or jelly. The roots boiled in lye, dye 
“wool yellow. In Poland, they dye leather of a 
~moft beautiful yellow with the bark of the root. 
It is faid to be prejudicial to corn-lands. 


Heath—Erica, 


Common on lofty barren hills, and though little 
‘regarded, might be made to ferve many valuable 
purpofes. In the Highlands of Scotland, the “poor 
inhabitants make walls for their cottages with al- 
ternate layers of heath, and a kind of mortar made 
of black earth and ftraw. They alfo make beds 
of it; and their houfes are thatched with it. 


In the ifle of May, ale is made by brewing one 
_ part malt, and two parts of the young tops of heath. 


Woollen cloth boiled in allum water, and then | 
in a {trong decoction of the tops of heath, comes 
out a fine orange colour. ‘ 


The ftalks and tops will tan leather. Bees ex- | 
- tract great quantities of honey from the flowers, | 
which are very beautiful. 


Wild Rofes. 


The ripe fruit makesa pleafant rob. The juice 
diluted with water dyes filk and muflin of a peach 
~ colour; with the addition of allum, a deep violet; 
but it has little effect on woollen or linen. 
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The Lime-Tree 


Flourifhes beft on the fides of hills, is eafily tranf- 
planted, and grafs grows well beneath it. It is 
very ornamental for clipped and fhady walks. 
The wood is foft, light, and {mooth; clofe grained, 
and not fubjectto the worm. It makes good char- 
coal for gunpowder and for defigners. It is ufed 
by turners, carvers, and leather-cutters. In fome 
countries; the leaves are dried as a winter food 
for fheep and goats. Cows eat them in autumn, 
but they give a bad tafte to the milk. The bark, 
macerated in water, may be made into cordage 
and fifhing nets. The flowers afford the beft 
honey for bees. The fap, when infpiffated, yields 
a quantity of fugar. 


Lark/pur. 


The expreffed juice of the petals, with the ad- 
dition of a little allum, makes a fine blue ink. 
The feeds are acrid and poifonous. 


Ground-Ivy. 


The leaves thrown into the vat with ale, clarify 
it, and give it an antifcorbutic quality. The 
expreffed juice mixed with a little wine, and ap- 
plied morning and evening, deftroys the white 
fpecks on horfes eyes. 

D3 The , 
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The Milk Thiftle 
Is éaten youtig. as'a fallad. The ftalks peeled} 
and foaked’in' Water to take out tHe bitternefs, 
and then boiled; are excellent. The feales: of the 
cup are a8 good as artichokes. The root is good 
to eat edrly in thé fpring:: | 
The Beech Tree 

Is large and beautiful, but no verdure will flourifh 
under it. It is difficult to tranfplant, and loves a 
fertile foil; bears lopping well, and may be trained 
to form lofty hedges.' ‘They wood is brittle, and 
foon decays in the air, but endures under water. 
It is formed into tool-handles, planes; mallets, 
chairs, and bedf{teads; when burnt, it is excellent 
fuel, and yields a large quantity of pot-afhes, 
The leaves gathered in autumn, before they are in- 
jured by frofts, make far better mattraffes than 
either {traw or chaff, and endure for feven or eight 
years. The nuts or mafts, when eaten, give the 
head-ache; but well dried and powdered, make 
wholfome bread. ‘They are fometimes roafted and 
fubftituted for coffee. In Svlefia, the poor people 
ufe the expreffed oil inftead of butter. They are 
excellent for fattening fwine, 


The Scotch Fir 


Flourifhes beft in a poor fandy foil. In groves, 
the trunk becomes tall and naked; in open funny 
fituations, 
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firuations, branched; on rocks and bogs, it fel- 
dom. grows to a large fize. In, black foil, it 
becomes .difeafed; and in chalky land it dies. 
Sometimes it will thrive near running, but never 
near ftagnant waters. The roots {pread near the 
furface « of the earth, except the central root, which 
grows perpendicularly downwards; and if this be 
broken off, or interrupted in its paffage by rocks, 
the ftem ceafes to fhoot upwards, and the tree 
ever remains a dwarf. 


This tree apie: us with the beft red or yellow 
deal. Its bark will tan leather. The Northern 
nations make bread from this tree in the following 
manner:—They choofe a tree whofe trunk is even, 
(for thefe contain the leaft refin) and ftrip off the 
bark in the fpring, when it peels moft eafity. 
This they firft dry gently in the fhade, then ina 
greater heat, and reduce it to powder; with this 
powder, they mix a fmall quantity of meal, and 
with water knead it into bread. This they eat in 
common. The young fhoots diftilled, afford a 
fragrant effential oil. 

Willow, and Poplar. 

The common ufes of thefe trees are well known; 
but that fpecies called Adcle, or Populus Alba, 
(common in woods and hedges) deferves particular 
notice, on account of the virtue its bark poffeffes 

in 
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in curing intermitting fevers. The Rev. Mr. 
Stone, in Phil. Tranfact. vol. 53, p. 195, tells us, 
that he gathers the bark in fummer when it is full 
of fap, and having dried it by a gentle heat, gives 
a dram powdered every four hours betwixt the fits. 
In a few obftinate cafes, he mixed one-fifth part 
of Peruvian bark with it. 


{t is remarkable how nature has adapted reme- 
_ dies to. difeafes. Intermitting fevers are moft 
prevalent in wet countries; and this tree grows 
naturally i in fuch fituations. The bark of it is an 
object well worthy the attention of phyficians; 
and if its fuccefs, upoma more enlarged fecale of 
practice, prove equal to Mr. Svone’s experiments, 
the world will be much indebted to him for com- 
municating them. This bark will alfo tan leather, 


Pillitory of the Wail. 


The leaves of this plant, ftrewed in granaries, 
deftroy the weevil in corn. 


Many of the above hints may poflibly appear 
trifling; but when it is remembered, that the ag- 
gregate of human knowledge confifts of minute 
parts, which though abftractedly confidered ap- 
pear of little confequence ; yet when relatively 

viewed 
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viewed in their connection with the whole, they 


acquire fufficient importance to claim attention 
and regard from the publick. 


I have the honour to be, 


Your very humble fervant. 


Frome, March 16, 1785. A. CROCKER. . 


Articze III. 
The Rev. Mr. Onley’s Mode of cultivating bis Farm. 


[In a Letter to the Secretary.] 


ue exact attention of the Bath Agriculture 
Society to the principles of their very ex- 
cellent inftitution, could not be more {ftrongly 
proved, than by the honourable notice they have 
condefcended to take of the trifle I took the li- 
berty of fubmitting to Mr. Young. J fhall be 
happy by furthering any enquiries they may with to 
make in this neighbourhood; in which, on farms 
of a moderate fize, agriculture in a plain method’ 
is perfectly underftood, and with hard labour and 
‘moderate gain very diligently followed. 

To 
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To aim at.meriting the compliment L have re. 
ceived; whether, I.can be, of.any fuch fervice, will 
be beft conjectured by an account. of, my.ufual 
management of feventy acres; though it will pro- 
bably leffen very much any opinion of my capacity 
as a farmer, when I acknowledge that forty of 
thefe are conftantly in pafture, and the other thirty 
only cultivated as fubfervient to grazing, by pro- 
ducing the neceflary ftover and artificial: pafture 
for the troublefome cravings in winter and {pring. 
Amufement on this fimple but rough plan is 
‘united with great conveniency, at moderate ex- 
pence, little attention, and no material hazard. 
The thirty acres of arable are in four fields; and if 
a compleat year’s fallow. does not follow the wheat 
crop, (which is here occafionally neceffary even to 
the neateft farmer towards purifying the foil, and 
which by leafe is never permitted to go beyond a 
third crop, turnips and clover excepted) my 
routine. is or may be, from the manure I can af- 
ford, if I am not out of humour at a little extra 
trouble, as follows :— 


As foon as poffible after the wheat is off, the 
ftubble is mown, and ftacked for littering the 
cow-yard in winter, the field ploughed, and half 
of it fown with two buthels of fmall black winter 
tares, and one bufhel of rye; the other half is well 

fallowed 
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fallowed'and dunged, as opportunity and the feafon 
permit, till: Midfummer, when either turnips are 
fown or cabbages planted on it; and the tares 
being by that. time entirely fed off, are ploughed in, 
and occafionally during the fummer fallowed, and 
dunged if neceffary, as the other half was during 
the fpring. In the following fpring, the turnips 
or cabbages being fed or carted off by March, this 
field is, at once-ploughing, fown with oats or barley, 
and one bufhel of ray-grafs, and halfa peck of 
clover-feed, per acre. This large portion of ray- 
grafs feed renders the feed of it much finer, brings 
it earlier, and, as it ought never to be permitted 
to run to any luxuriancy, removes every prejudice 
againt{t it. 


When the corn is off, a fmall quantity of dung, 
if it can be afforded, “will contribute to bring this 
excellent pafture fufficiently forward for cattle— 
at the lateft in the very beginning of May the 
following year; from which period, it is conti 
nually depaftured on till nearly the end of Sep- 
tember, when, at once-ploughing, wheat is fown 


on the field; and the rotation commences again. 


Having thus the four years’ cultivation of one 
field, you have the ftate of annual crops of my 


four fields; the great conveniency of which is, to 
a gene ‘ 
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a gentleman—as fubfervient to his grafs land, 
which any attentive gentleman can manage as well 
as the beft common farmer—that the corn-land 
produces or buys oats, and wheat-chaff, and ftraw, 
for the ftable; oat-chaff, and ftraw, for the dry 
cattle; and ftubble-ftraw, for littering down the 
cow-yard ;—turnips or cabbages, as green proven 
der for milch or fattening cattle from December ta 
the end of March;*—tares from thence to May ;— 
and ray-grafs, till natural pafture is in full luxuriancy. 


To me, who feldom keep fheep, and only take 
in oxen for fummer feed, this exa# fucceffion of 
vegetables is not effential; to thofe who do, it is 
highly fo; but I always have fuch a portion of it, 
as to keep the dairy in full milk. As turnips are a 
troublefome crop on lands that are heavy and~ 
moift; and cabbages, I guefs, a wearing one;t on 
fuch it is more conyneient to fow immediately after 
the wheat the whole field with rye and tares for only 
very early fpring feed; and leave a pafture-field 

* Mr. Onley has not given an account of the application of the rye fown 
atthe fame time withthe tares. We conglude itis fed off as foon as the tur- 
nips are finifhed, as it affords feed for cattle before the earlieft fpring graffes 
or tares, and is conftantly fown for that purpofe in many parts of Suffolk 


and Norfolk, and the land is fallowed for a turnip crop after the rye has 
been fed off once or twice, 


+ This would be in fome degree compenfated, if the manure made by the 
eattle while fed with cabbages in the ftraw-yard, were al] carried on the field, 
Till this he done, or allowed for the eftimate, a comparative calculation ean- 
not be fair, becaufe when turnips are fed off by cattle, (which is never the cafe 
with cabbages) the field is greatly enriched by the manure they make upon it, 


unfed 
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unfed from September to December, to afford 
(which in general it will do) good rough feed for 
the cattle a few hours every day in the winter, till 
the tares are ready to receive them. By the tares 
and rye being thus early fed off, the field is not 
only well manured in the eafieft mode, but the paf- 
turage at that critical feafon is fufficiently valuable 
to anfwer the expence of the whole year’s fallow; 
which with us, heavy lands, efpecially if intended 
- for dariey in the following fpring, muft have. In 
fuch circumftances, expenfive as tare-feed is, this 
little crop (even at once feeding, in order that the 
fallowing the field may commence with May) is 
valuable even to a common farmer. 


Where gentlemen will afford the neceffary at- 
tention, the drill and horfe-hoeing hufbandry is, 
in point of elegance at leaft, their peculiar pro- 
- vince; but as the expence of it is, I conclude, on 
any confiderable fcale very great,* and exactnefs 
peculiarly neceffary, it is improbable that it fhould 
exceed in profit the ufual hufbandry; where, by a 
rotation of grafs, pulfe, and corn crops, all equally 
 effential, and an oppofite {pecies always fucceeding 
- toanother, the land is never furfeited by famenefs; 
the cultivator fubject to little difappointment, fome 


* The expence is much leffened by divers excellent machines lately intro- 
duced into prattice, fome of which will be defcribed in courfe of this work, 


portion 
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‘portion of -his crops making up. for the -failure of 
others; and the farmer,with his plain infttuments, 
gradually drawn into a degree of hoeing. culture. 


But as produce is too frequently very . diftinct 
“from profit, a feries even of fuch crops will-on 
much land, from the expence of hoeing and ma- 
nure, not equal a fhorter circle with intervening 
fallows. On light lands proper for: turnips, little 
ploughing is neceflary to pulverize the foil, but 
much manure neceflary to maintain its vegetation ; 
on aheavy foil, little manure is neceflary for the 
latter, but much ploughing for the former; yet the 
barley crop following the fallow on the heavy, will 
fully equal in value the joint one of the turnips and 
barley on the light foil. 


A general feries of crops can never without 
much exception be laid down ; variety in the fe- 
ries, and the utmoft cleanlinefs in fupporting it, 
are every where effential; but what fhould be that 
feries at the leaft expence and moft profit, depends 
on fuch local circumftances as mutt be left to the 
immediate farmer. As to the ploughing with four 
or five horfes at length with a heavy plough, when 
alight. one’ and: a pair of good horfes. abreaft are 
equal to the heavieft foil; the throwing away a 
large portiomof feed..in order to.enfure a crop, and 
refufing 
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refufing to hoe for fear of leffening it; fuch abfurd 
practices arife from a barbarous obftinacy, that 
nothing but ridicule enforced by an oppofite ex- 
ample can cure; and that can rife only from: gen- 
tlemen undertaking to give an experimental proof; 


and,’ on the moft meritorious plan of the Bath 
Society of Agriculture, amply rewarding the la- 


borious that will purfue the returns of indufiry, the 
ingenious that will try the hazard of experiment, 


and the ignorant that will fubmit to conviction. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very obliged fervant, 


Stifted-Hall, Effex, CHA. ONLEY, 
Fune 29, 1784. 


Cultivation, Expence, and Profit, of One Acre, Arable, 
Sor four Years. 


Years. Expence. Years. Profits 
if D ETL if. Z. x. de 
Sowing, tilth, &c. °o 4.0 
_ Tares 2 bufh. rye 1 bufh, o 13 0 Rye and tare-feed I 10 0 
_ Fallowing-tilths tr .0% 0 
‘ Rent, rates, tithe TE) 
2d. 2d. 


Sowing, tilth, é&c. 
Seed-oats 4 bufhels 
Harvetting 

Rent, rates, tithe 


Oats 5 quarters at 16s 
per quarter —_ 4°90 


-» © 00 
nn of 
oS. .6/'6 


‘ 
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i 3f 4d. 
Ray-grafs and clover-feed 

fown with oats "© &§ © Ray-gtafs and clover- 
Rent, rates, tithe Roi wD feed = 200 
ahiarbe: 4the + 
‘Sowing, tilth, &c. o 6 o 
Seed-wheat 2 buthels © 10 o Wheat 3 quarters at 21. 
Hand-hoeing ‘— 0 56 Oo per quarter — 600 
Harvefting — oo 60 ; 
Rent, rates, tithe ro 13.10 0 

810 o 810 © 


Netr Prorit £.5 0 0 


The haulm, ftraw, and chaff, are prefumed to 
pay for threfhing the corn; and the land, being in 
the grafs-years fed, to require little, if any dung. 
If the land be light, turnips or cabbages will be 
more profitable than tares and rye, but will require 
a large portion of dung. For mere conyeniency a 
mixture of thefe crops is moft eligible. Barley 
will certainly pay better than oats; and if a com- 
pleat fallow be taken, without azy feeding crop, as 
requiring fo much lefs trouble, fhould probably be 
preferred; though the ftraw is much lefs valuable 
for the feed of cattle in winter, than that of oats. 
~The hand-hoeing of wheat in the fpring is un- 
doubtedly expenfive; but if the plant be thick 
and forward, it may fafely be /Lecp-fed, and then 
harrowed and hoed; and this, befides /ome fecurity 
againft mildew, affords a little advantage to thick- 
fown wheat. C..0; 


ARTICLE 
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Articte V. 


An Account of Glanber’s Salt, extradited from the Rub- 
bifo of an old Furnace. 


[By the Rev. George Swayne, Pucklechurch. } 


Se a perufal of Dr. Watfon’s very elegant 
KJ Effays on Chemiftry, my curiofity has led me 
_ to examine feveral matters with an eye of analyti- 
cal enquiry, which before had fcarce attracted a 
fuperficial notice. 


Among thefe, as I was one day looking round 

a fteam-engine which has long been erected at the 
coal-works in this neighbourhood, I perceived the 
bricks and mortar furrounding the furnace to be 
very fully impregnated with a {ubftance which from 
its appearance I judged to be faline. From the 
circumftance of the above-mentioned ingenious 
author extracting a true nitre from the mortar of an 
old barn, it immediately occurred to me, that this 
fubftance could be no other than fuch nitre, par- 
ticularly as it appeared in many places already cryf- 
tallized. _Workmen were at that time removing 
the furnace, which was in a ftate of decay, in order 
to fubftitute a new one in its place. I took home 
; with me a {mall quantity of the rubbifh, and ex- . 
amined it by the ufual analyfis. The quantity ex- 
Vor, Il. E animed 


Lao. 
amined wastwenty ounces. Having elutriated the 
mafs fufficiently. with hot water, filtered and eva- 
porated the folution till a pellicle was forming on 
the furface, I fet it by to fhoot; when it had ftood 
a fufficient time, I found plenty of the moft beau- 
tiful prifmatic cryftals depofited. But I was nota 
little furprized to find that thefe when committed 
to the fire would not deflagrate; whereupon, tafting 


this fubftance, I concluded it to be not falt-petre, 


but that fpecies of falt which is termed by chemifts 
Sal Mirabile, or Glauber’s Salt. The quantity of 
faline matter obtained from the whole folution 
weighed fix ounces. 


On farther confideration, it does not feem diffi- 
cult to account for the production of one of the 
conftituent parts of Glauber’s falt in the place where 
this was found. It is well known to chemifts 
that the acid of fulphur is the fame as the acid of 
vitriol, and that this acid is one of the effential 
parts of Glauber’s falt. Pit-coal contains a large 
proportion of fulphur. The acid, I apprehend, is 


fublimed in the fire, and meeting in its afcent with 


the {team which is conftantly evaporating from 
the furnace, becomes condenfed, is precipitated, 
and imbibed by the abforbent matter of which the 
walls are‘ compofed. To account for the other 
conftituent part does not appear to me quite fo 

eafy. 
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eafy.  Pit-coal however, it is certain, contains 
fome fmall proportion of the foffil alkali, which, » 
though fixed in a lefs degree of heat, may be ren- 
dered fomewhat volatile; that is, may be expelled 
to fome confiderable diftance by that intenfe degree 
of heat which ufually melts the afhes, and converts 
them into glafly fcoriz. 


The water likewife which is drawn from coal- 
mines is, I am told, fomewhat brackifh; if fo, 
confequently it contains fea-falt. This water, after 
being elevated, is conftantly dropping from the 
furnace, and different parts of the engine, on the 
walls and ground beneath; where, if it found the 
condenfed vitriolic acid, which is. more powerful 
than the marine, the latter would be expelled, and 
the former attaching itfelf to the alkali, their union 
would produce the neutral falt in queftion. .I am 
not quite fatisfied with this fuppofition refpecting 
the alkaline part of the compofition, as I cannot 
conceive that even both fources from whence I 
have fuppofed the alkali to proceed, could furnith 
any confiderable quantity. It is-a fact, however, 
that a falt is produced in the fituation I have de- 
fcribed, which I take to bea true Glauber’s falt. I 
have fent you a fpecimen; and could with to have 
it examined by a perfon of more knowledge in 


thefe matters than I can pretend to. 
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If I might judge from the preceding analyfis, 
there could not be lefs than half a ton of this falt 
~ collected in the rubbifh which furrounded the fur- 
nace, and was then removing. Such a quantity, 
one would apprehend, muft be of confiderable 
value; efpecially as it might be eafily extracted 
_with very little expence; hot water for the folution 
being always ready on the fpot, and even conftantly 
flowing to wafte, whenever the engine is at work. 
Suppofing this fubftance to be a true and genuine 
Glauber’s falt, I think there may be methods found 
out for colleéting and increafing it, which would 
make it .an objet to the proprietors of fteam- 
engines, well worth their attention. 


Dr. ForHERGILu being prefent at the meeting when the 
above letter was read, at their requeft examined the 
famples of falts, and fent in the following 


te mee BES, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Agreeable to the Society’s requeft, I have examined 
the fpecimen of the falt which your ingenious correfpont 
dent, Mr. Swayne, obtained from the mortar and brick- 
work of a coal-engine; and find it to poflefs the following 
properties :— 


It has a peculiar bitter tafte, like that of Glauber’s falt ; 
like that too, it has hexangular prifmatic cryftals, eafily 
foluble in water, fufible in the fire, and calcinable in the 
air. A folution of it does not alter the fyrup of violets, 
or'tinGture of litmus;—undergoos no precipitation from 

acids 
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acids or alkalies; nor can it be .decompofed but by the 
addition of phlogifton ;—becaufe having the mineral al- 
kali for its bafis, the vitriolic acid (being the other ingre- 
dient in’ its compofition) cannot be detached from it by 
any other means. From thefe circumftances, I conclude, 
there is no doubt of its being a native Glauber’s falt. 


On adminiftering it internally, to-the amount of fix 
drams in half a pint of warm water, it operated mildly 
three or four times, without producing naufea, ficknefs, 
or griping. This was repeated twice in two different per- 
fons alternately, with an equal quantity of the common 
Glauber’s falt of the fhops, and was allowed by both per- 
fons to be lefs naufeous, and more eaty and pleafant in its 
operation. Nor is this to be wondered at, as the common 
Glauber’s falt is often found not perfeétly neutralized, ha- 
ving a portion of redundant vitriolic acid, which renders it 
offenfive to the ftomach and bowels. Whereas this native 
falt is free from that inconvenience, and operates with 
equal mildnefs as the purging falt which I lately obtained 
from Cheltenham water, 

In order to obtain the prefent falt in its moft perfect 


ftate of cryftallization, the water in which it is diffolved 
ought to be evapocated very leifurely, and not too far, be- 


eaufe a confiderable portion of water is eflential to the 


form and tranfparency of the falt. 


From the imperfeé& ftate of the fpecimen which you fent 
me, the cryftals feem to have been deprived) of their due 
quantity of water; and this is ftill more evident in the 
fample which Mr. Swayne terms “ a more fefined fort.” 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient fervant, 
Walcot-Parade, Bath, A. FOTHERGILL. 
Sept. 17, 1784. 
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Articie VI. 


On the pi cei saig of Chemiftry to Agriculture, and 
Rural Economy. 


[By A. Fornerciiz, M.D. F.R.S. Bath.] 


Hz tibi erunt artes. ————— Virc. ZEneid, lib. vi. 
Vere fcire eft per caufas {cire. VERULAM. 


GRICULTURE is undoubtedly the moft 

ancient and honourable of all the arts, fince 
it dates its origin from the higheft antiquity, and 
appears to have been coeval with the firft parents 
of the human race. ‘Though it has received all 
the improvements of a long fucceffion of ages 
down to the prefent time, whence is it that its 
progrefs towards perfection has been much flower 
than that of many others of a far more modern 
date?—The chief caufes which have retarded its 
advancement, feem to be the three following :— 


Fir, The extreme difficulty of the fludy of 
Agriculture. 


Secondly, The want of proper Mafters to unfold 
its principles, as in other branches of Experimen- 
tal Philofophy. And, 


Thirdly, The great reluctance of Farmers to quit 
the beaten track. 


So 
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So complex is the ftudy of Agriculture, that it 
involves a multiplicity of objects of the moft ab- 
ftrufe and recondite nature, which never can be 
thoroughly underftood without a previous know- 
ledge of many other arts, and particularly of Che- 
miftry. And yet this important fcience has been 
uniformly committed to the fole management of 
the illiterate part of mankind. Thefe being un- 
able to learn, for want of perfons qualified to teach, 
have obftinately purfued a routine of random prac- 
tice, in imitation of their forefathers, without any 
fettled principles. Innumerable errors have thus 
been tranfmitted from one generation to another, 
under the fallacious appearance of being the refult 
of long experience. _Can we wonder then that the 
theory and practice of agriculture are yet far, very 
far, from having reached the fummit of perfection? 
Chemiftry indeed has not till of late years been 
applied to agriculture and the ceconomical arts, 
though the principal operations of each evidently 
depend on chemical principles. 


It is not to be expected that every hufbandman 
fhould be a profound chemift; but I will venture 
to fay, that every gentleman who wifhes to im- 
prove his eftate, and to advance the art of agricul- 
ture, ought to be well verfed, at leaft, in the prin- 
ciples of philofophical chemiftry; without which 

he 
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he can neither conduc experiments properly, nor 
explain the feveral phenomena {fatisfactorily which 
refult from them. 


The ufes which chemiftry may be of in agricul- 
ture are great and extenfive, but my prefent bounds 
will only permit me briefly to mentiona few of them. 


To this art it belongs, to diftinguifh the fundry 
kinds of earth, according to their natures and pro- 
portions;—to determine which of them are the 
fitteft for different purpofes ;—to afcertain the dif- 
ferent qualities of the various forts of manures, 
and to point out proper methods of applying 
them ;—to difcover the beft method of improving 
a barren foil;—to effect by a fuitable mixture 
of earths, what is not to be accomplifhed by 
manure alone. 


The earths’ which moft commonly occur are 
clay, fand, and calcarious earth, none of which alone 
is adapted to the fupport of vegetables. Hence in 


a good foil, they are therefore generally found 


mixed, at leaft two of them, together with a por- 
tion of decayed vegetable fubftances. 


s 


Clay retains moifture the beft; after clay, cal- 


carious-earth; fand dries rapidly. Hence it fol-- 


lows, 


f 
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lows, that from the different proportions in which 
they are mixed, refult fo many different capacities 
for retaining water. Hence too the inferior as well 
as {nperior {trata of the foil ought to be examined, 
as well as the mean ftate of the weather with re- 
{pect to drought or moifture, and opportunities of 
watering, &c. For the beft foil will prove fterile 
without a due proportion of moifture. 


~ To render land capable of producing a {mall crop 

of grain, requires no great {kill; but to caufe it to 
yield’ the greateft poffible crop, demands no com- 
mon management. Is it not difgraceful to behold 
the execrable hufbandry which prevails in fome 
parts of this opulent county, where it is no unufual 
thing to fee corn and weeds ftruggling together — 
for the fuperiority, till the latter, gaining the afcen- 
dancy, ftifle the meagre crop, and fpread triumph- 
antly over all the neighbouring grounds! 


To chemiftry it appertains to fuggeft fuitable 
means for preferving grain from {mut, blights, or 
mildew; alfo for deftroying, or driving away in- 
fects, reptiles, and other noxious vermin, which are 
wont to prey on fruits, feeds, or vegetables. 


When the produéts of agriculture are at length 
obtained, the aid of chemiftry is ftill effentially 
neceflary 
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neceflary towards their prefervation, and the means 
of fitting them for the various purpofes to which 
they are deftined. 


Grain, and farinaceous vegetables, are conver- 
tible into flour, bread, ftarch, malt, &c. In pro- 
portion to the faccharine matter contained in them, 
they become fubjects of the vinous and acetous 
fermentation, and hence the operations of baking, 
brewing, the making of wine, cyder, vinegar, &c. 
are fo many chemical procefles; which, for want 
of the requifite ftock of knowledge, in many 
cafes either fail altogether, or are carried on with 
little advantage. 


The preparation of flax and hemp for fundry 
ufes, and the operation of bleaching and whiten- 
ing linen; alfo of preferving wood from putre- 
- faction, and preparing other vegetable productions 
‘for various ceconomical PuRpales, depend all on 
chemical principles. 


The productions of the animal kingdom afford 

a variety of raw materials which enrich the farmer, 
and which by fuitable management conftitute no 
inconfiderable fhare of the national wealth. Such 
as meat, eggs, milk, butter, cheefe, honey, wax, 
tallow, hides, &c. All which, by chemical art, 
may 
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may be preferved in a found ftate for a confiderable 
length of time, or even fometimes reitored, in a 
great meafure, after corruption has begun to take 
place. They may alfo be further improved, and 
converted to a variety of ceconomical ufes to the 
- higheft advantage, if their chemical properties are 
properly underftood, 


An eminent author has very juftly obferved, that 
the application of chemiftry to arts and manufac- 
tures, is an object of a very interefting and extenfive 
nature; becaufe many of them confift of a feries 
of chemical procefles from beginning to end, 
others only in certain ftages; the reft being per- 
formed by mechanical operations. ‘Though arts and 
manufactures might owe their firft origin to chance, 
or random experiments, yet the'improvement and 
perfection of them muft ultimately depend on cer- 
tain facts, and principles, which it is the province 
of chemiftry to illuftrate and explain. 


Private intereft indeed has long checked the 
progrefs of the arts, and felfifhly monopolized the 
moft lucrative employments, by cafting a veil of 
fecrecy over the different procefles; but chemiftry 
affifts us in drawing afide the veil, and oftentimes 
too in accomplifhing the end, by more fimple and 


efficacious means. 
In 
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In fhort, from the foregoing obfervations it ap- 
pears, that both in public and private manufac- 
tories, and various articles of rural ceconomy, a 
multitude of operations are continually going on, 
which undoubtedly depend on chemical principles, 
It were therefore earneftly to be withed, that an 
accurate inquiry into the prefent ftate of the arts 
throughout the kingdom were to be undertaken, 
and repeated at certain intervals, with a view to- 
wards their improvement. This would fupply 
many curious and ufeful facts, which before were 
not known, except in manufactories. Chemiftry 
in its turn would unfold the principles on which 
the various operations are founded, concerning 
which even the artifts themfelves are generally ob- 

ferved to be grofsly ignorant. 


Tt feems evident, that no material change can be 
wrought in bodies, but either by feparating fome- 
thing from them, or combining fomething with 
them; but it is by chemical attraction, that both 
feparation and combination are performed. Con- 
fequently it is from the accurate knowledge of 
chemical laws, that the cleareft lights, and ableft . 
afliftances, are to be obtained. 

Knowledge, fays the illuftrious VeruLam, is in- 
complete, and fcarcely deferves the name, unlefs 


it enables us to explain the feveral phenomena. 
Is 


Ley 
Is it not furprizing then, confidering the rapid 
progrefs which chemical. {cience has been making 
for fome years paft, that its profeffors have not till 
very lately pointed out its applications to the im- 
provement of agriculture, and rural ceconomy? 
The late ingenious Dr. Lewis, in his Philofophical 
Commerce of the Arts, fuggefted many ufeful 
hints towards the improvement of various arts and 
manufactures by chemical inquiries: And it is 


much to be regretted, that thefe have not been — 


purfued, and extended by his fucceflors, with a 
particular reference to agriculture. 


A courfe of lectures on this plan, delivered in a 
plain, familiar ftyle, would be a great national ac- 
quifition, and convey the moft interefting infor- 
mation to various ranks of men, and_ particularly 
tothe country gentleman, the intelligent farmer, 
and curious artizan. Few there are, it is hoped, 
but will readily {pare a {mall portion of the time 
that is generally devoted to the bottle or the chace, 
to partake of fo ufeful, fo elegant an amufement. 

If a fcheme of this nature ever was neceflary, it 
feems to be peculiarly fo at this juncture. Since 
we have been ftript of our American colonies, and 
many fources of our wealth and commerce been 
diverted into other channels, it furely behoves us to 

employ 
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employ thofe which remain to the beft advantage, 
If any thing can ftill enable us to fupport our pre- 
fent enormous burthens, or maintain our national 
character, it muft be a /iriG attention to the improve- 
ment of Agriculture, and ufeful Arts. 


While our jealous rivals the French, intent on 
thefe great national objects, are exerting every 
nerve to out{trip us, by ifluing royal bounties, and 
offering every flattering inducement that can kindle 
zeal, excite induftry, or exercife ingenuity, fhall 
we continue to indulge a fatal lethargy, and give 
ourfelves up to indolence and diffipation ? 


Had one fiftieth part of the treafure which has 
been annually expended in raifing and fupporting 
diftant colonies, or even one thoufandth part of 
what has been ftill more wantonly lavifhed away, 
in carrying on the late ill-fated, ruinous war, been 
devoted to this truly patriotic purpofe, the advan- 
tages would have foon been very apparent, and 
would moft amply have repaid the expence. 


Great-Britain might then, with its appendages, 
have juftly excited the envy of all the furrounding 
nations, and long remained unrivalled in arts, as 
_ well as in arms! 


Walcot-Parade, Bath, A. FOTHERGILL. 
OG. 19th, 1785. 
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Articre VII. 
On the Half Hufbandry. 
[By the Rev. H. J. Crose, Trimley, Suffolk. ] 


HE following account of the culture and pro- 
duce of a {mall piece of lucern, and alfo the 

half crop of oats with the potatoes plaited in the 
intervals, fhall have at leaft the merit of exactnefs, 
however unworthy of communication. in other 


refpects. 


April the 30th, 1782; fowed half a pound of 
lucern ina feed bed, the drills being drawn with 
a garden hoe, at fix inches diftance, and covered 
with a rake. 


September the 24th following, took up the 
plants, cut the tap-roots off, leaving each root 
about three inches long, and tranfplanted them into 
a piece of good mixed foil land, containing two 
roods, fixteen rods, leaving room for ploughing 
the intervals, as it was planted two feet two inches 
from row to row, and ten inches from plant to 
plant in each row. 


In the year 1783, it yielded four crops, which 
were cut and given to the horfes in the yards, the 
weight 
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weight of which cannot be afcertained ; but in the 


year 1784, [had it all weighed, and kept an ac- 
count of the produce, which was as follows: _ 


Crops... Began cutting. — Finifhed cutting. Produce. 


' lb. 
ift crop = May 17th May 25th’ 344% 
ad June 28th July 15th 5064 
3d Auguft 2d Auguft 14th © 4831 
4th September 7th Sept. 14th (3698 
The sth crop was not half of it cut, the froft 
fet in fo early, but the part that was cut 
produced - - - - Beas 
Set the part which was fed off at the fame 
weight, though it certainly exceeded it 775 
The whole will amount to 18185 


Or 8 tons, 2 hundreds, and 41 pounds of green food, from » 
. fomewhat more than half an acre. 


The lucern is now two feet high, and I have 
begun to mow it; though from the backwardnefs 
of the fpring there is no other grafs even fit to 
turn into, and the whole neighbourhood is defti- 
tute of food for their cattle. 


The experiment on the oats and potatoes was 
tried the fame year. An acre of mixed loamy land 
was ploughed three times after a crop of cabbages, 
and on April 28th, 1784, half of it was fet with 
the beft Poland oats, planting two feet two inches, 
and 


ee 
and leaving the fame fpace as intervals. May the 


12th, thofe intervals were fplit with a double- 
breafted plough, and planted with Champion po- 


_tatoes. Auguft the 29th, the oats were cut; and 


then threfhed, yielded ten coombs or five quarters 
of extraordinary large, heavy grain. October the 
sth, the potatoes were ploughed up, and produced 
thirty facks of very fine potatoes, half of which 
were fold at fix fhillings per fack, and half at feven. 
The potatoe land was immediately planted with 
wheat, which now looks well, and promifes to be 
my beft crop. 


The oat ftubble, after having feveral plough- 
ings, was, on the 16th of April laft, planted with 
potatoes. The frame ufed for planting the oats 
had five tines or teeth in the two feet two inches. 
The expence of planting or hand-hoeing either 
wheat or oats, is much diminifhed fince the prac- 
tice was firft introduced into this neighbourhood. 
By an account of mine tranfmitted to you by Sir 
Thomas Beevor, you will find tos. an acre paid for 
planting wheat, with a feven-tined frame, and the 
fame {um for hand-hoeing; but I can now put it out 
at 6s. each per acre: ufing a frame with five tines 
makes only the difference of two women. 


I fhall add the produce of the acre of land thus 


cultivated. 
Vor. Il. F The 


ran 


om ronfonste time, 
The 30 facks.of potatoes fold for - 9 15 0 
The 5 quarters of oats for feed oheSbosand 
7 toe Oo 


Add to this the advantage of having at leaft half 
the land in good order fora crop of wheat, and I 
think it muft appear a very advantageous method 
of culture. How the potatoes on the oat-ftubble 
will fucceed, I cannot form any judgment, as I 
never attempted to grow them after that grain. I 
have cultivated many acres of wheat and potatoes 
in the fame method with great fuccefs. : 


Your obedient fervant, 


Trimley, near Ipfwich, H. J. CLOSE. 
May 17th, 1785. : 


P.S. Since the above was written, I have re- 
duced the price of planting wheat or oats with 
the five-tined frame to 4s. 10id. per acre. The 
potatoes on the oat-{tubble produced 45 facks of 
3 bufhels each from the half acre, and the wheat 
on the potatoe land was remarkably fine, and pro- 
mifes to be a very great crop, though it is not at 
prefent threfhed. 


‘Fan. 20, 1786. 
ARTICLE 
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ARticiE VIIT. 
On, the Cdtone of the Bufo-Vetch. 


By the Rev. Mr. Swayne, ina Letter to the Secretary. 
, Sir, 


SEVERAL seis tier at the laft meeting, ha- 
ving expreffed great furprize at the acreable 
account of the produce of a piece of lucern in 
fome former feafon, communicated by the Rev. 
Mr. Clofe, I here fend you a fimilar account of the 
produce of an indigenous vegetable of this country 
in the prefent feafon; a vegetable, which has hi- 
therto, as far as I know, been uncultivated;. but 
which, if I am not greatly miftaken, wolild, under 
proper cultivation, prove a valuable addition to the 
_ farmer’s Flora, and'be in many refpects of more 
value to him than that celebrated exotic, lucern. 


’ The plant which the ftatement refpects is, the 
Bufh Vetch, [Vicia fepium, Lin.] It isa plant of 
_ the clafs diadelpbia of the Linnean fyftem, the 
order decandria, the genus vicia: the’ fixth fpecies 
of Wrruerine, and the feventh of Hupson. The 
root is perennial, fibrous, and branching; the ftalks 
are many, fome of them {hooting immediately 
upwards, others creeping juft' under the furface of 
‘the ground, and emerging fome near to, and others 

p2 at 
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at a confiderable diftance from the parent ftock. 
The fmall oval leaves are connected together by 
a midrib, with a tendril at the extremity; the 
flowers are in fhape like thofe of the common vetch, 


of a reddifh purple colour; the firft that bloffom _ 


ufually come in pairs, afterwards to the number of 
four at a joint; the pods are much fhorter than 
- thofe of the common vetch, larger in proportion 
to their length, and flatter, and are of a black 
colour when ripe; the feeds are fmaller than thofe 
of the cultivated fpecies, fome fpeckled, others of 
a clay colour. 


Being a perennial, it fhould feem to bea very 
proper kind to intermix with grafs feeds for lay~ 
ing down lands intended for pafture ; and that it is 
as juftly entitled to this epithet as any herbaceous 
plant whatever, I think I may be allowed to affirm, 
having obferved a patch of it growing in one par- 
ticular {pot of my orchard for thefe fourteen or 
fifteen years paft. 


It is not only a perennial, but an evergreen; it 
fhoots the earlieft in the fpring of any plant eaten 
by cattle with which I am acquainted, vegetates 
late in autumn, and continues. green through the 
winter, though the weather be very fevere; add to 
this, that cattle are remarkably fond of it. Thefe 

peculi- 
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peculiarities, it fhould feem, would make it par- 
ticularly valuable to the farmer as a green food for 
his fheep in the winter and fpring, when food of 
that denomination is fo exceedingly fcarce. Indeed 
Thad often wondered within myfelf, what could be 
the reafon that this plant had never found its way 
into general cultivation for this purpofe; but fince 
I have been acquainted with fome peculiar circum- 
{tances attending it, my wonder has ceafed. 


From thefe I collect, that the chief reafon which 
has hitherto prevented its cultivation, has been the 
very great difficulty of procuring good feeds in any 
quantity. The pods, I find, do not ripen alto- 
gether; but as foon almoft'as they are ripe, they 
burft with great elafticity, and fcatter the feeds 
around; and after you have procured the feeds, 
fcarce one-third part of them will vegetate, owing 
to. an internal defect, occafioned by certain infects 
making them the nefts and food for their young. 
Perhaps a detail of the circumftances which led to 
this difcovery, may not be uninterefting. 


In the autumn of the year 1782, I ‘collected a 
quantity of thefe feeds from the hedges, &c.— 
March 1sth, 1783, I fowed them in drills in a plat 
of ground in my kitchen garden, which meafured 


exaétly five yards {quare; they were fown in eight 
F3 . drills. 
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drills, as.thick m_the drills as I would have fown. 
peafe.., They came up, very, thin and irregular; in 
fome places’ there was more than a foot vacancy be- 
tween plantand plant. , This .1 was much furprifed 


at, as the feed had been carefully. preferved during 


the winter, and I could not, from their appearance 
at ihe,time of fowing, fufpect them,to be in the 
leaft defective, The plants grew very {paringly 
. till towards, the autumn, ,but. before winter they: 
made a tolerable appearance. 


' 
This plat is. in. the moft expofed »part ‘of my 
garden; the foil a blackifh loam, rather:ftiff; it: 
had been planted with potatoes the year before, for 


which I believe it) was dunged, but am not-cér= 
tain; the. two preceding. years it was ufed asia 


nurfery for Lombardy poplars, 


Barly sin July 1783, I collected fome more. of 
‘thefe feeds from ‘the hedges, tied them’ up ina 
paper, and put them in a drawer of my bureau. 
_ Upon opening the paper in September, I obferved 
a vaft number of dead flies in it, and as many of the 
feeds with a {mall hole in each. The number of 
the flies was 280. The whole number of the feeds 
1089. , Thefe flies, upon examination, proved to be 
afmall {pecies of ichneumon. This puzzelled.me 
not alittle, as | had learnt that thefe infeéts were 

termed 
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termed, a race of cannibals, from their larve or 
caterpillars always feeding on other infects. Upon 
which I opened many of the other feeds that had 
no holes in them, andin feveral of ithefe:difcovered 
another infect, alive, and in different ftates of its 
growth. ‘This proved to be the édruchus pif of 
Linneus, a near relation of the weevil [curculio] 
and theattelabus. From hence I furmifed, that at 
the time when the. bufh-vetch blofloms the female 
bruchus lays her egg within the bloffom, and the 
ichneumon: immediately after depofits her egg in 
the fame 0 


After the frofts were over, I was soichi pleated 
to obferve; that fcarce a plant) of my. vetches had 
been killed by them, and their verdure:very little 
injured. In April 1784, they had entirely filled 
up the ground, “andi were beginning to flower; at 
this time I found, as 1 expected, numbers of the 
bruchi intruding themfelves into the bloffoms, be+ 
fore they were fcarcely open, and the attendant 
ichneumones ready to follow them. ITufed every 
method I could think of to chafe away. thefe in- 
fects from my crop, by ftrewing foot over, kind- 
bn {moaky firesaround, &c. bur all to.ne purpofe. 


5 the ee, of May the hen were in full 


bloffom, and it was amazing to fee what a croud 
of 
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of infects were fwarming about them. At that 
time, I intended to preferve the vetches for feed; 
but fome time after, obferving that they were be- 
ginning to rot from their over-luxuriance, I cut 
them, without taking any particular account of the 
produce. They were cut twice afterwards. during 
the fummer. Having remarked in general that the 
produce of thefe cuttings was very great, I was de- 
termined this year to keep.a particular account. 


Accordingly, March 16, 1785, I began to cut 
the vetches for the firft time this feafon. This 
cutting weighed green 16lb. I did not dry any 
part of it, but muft fuppofe, that if dried, it would 

have weighed at leaft one-fourth, as it was not near 
- fo fucculent as any of the after-cuttings. 


May 17th, they were cut a fecond time, in full 
bloffom, and weighed 130 pounds;—36lb. of the 
green fodder weighed when dry fix pounds. 


July 21ft, they were cut a third time, and 
weighed 621lb.—33#lb. green weighed 8lb. dry. 


Sept. 30th, they were cut the fourth time, and 
weighed green 72:lb.——15lb. green wees 
2zlb. oe: 


The 
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The whole plat then of ap cecal {quare 
yan produced, 


lb. lb. 

ift cutting 16 green fuppofed 4 dry 
ad ditto 130 ditto, would have weighed 21% dry 
3d ditto 62 ditto, would have weighed 14. dry 
4th ditto 76% ditto, would have weighed 123 dry 


el 


Total 284% green 52 dry.. 


An acre therefore, (reckoning 4840 fquare yards 
to the acre) in the fame circumftances, would have 
produced the total amount of 


Tons. cwt. qrs. lb. 


24. 12 3 3 green 
4 ‘9 =-3~—s«15 dry fodder. 


N. B. Your are to recollect, that at the time 
the firft cutting was made, there was fcarce a green 
blade of grafs to be feen; and that the feafon, till 
after the third cutting, was as unfavourable to ve- 
getation as perhaps any in the memory of man. 


Your obliged humble fervant, 


Pucklechurch, G. SWAYNE. 
Offober 13, 1785. 


ARTICLE 
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igh aie se 
On the fuperior Advantage of Dairy to Arable Fills. 
[By ‘THOMAS yi aft of Rik } 
GenTLEmen, 


\ XPERIENCE fufficiently evinces the extreme 

y difficulty of perfuading senants-to believe that 
thes get more (generally fpeaking) by Feeding their 
lands, than by ploughing them; yet it requires very 
few arguments to conVince a /andlord, that, in cold 
wet lands efpecially, thé lefs' ploughed land you 
have, the lefs you put it in a ¢exant’s power to ruin 
your eftate.. ‘That a tenant of 60l. per annum in a 
dairy farm will get. money, while a corn farm of the 
fame fize will ftarve its occupier,* (though perhaps 
the former gives 15s, per acre for his land, and the 
other but, 10s.) is felf-evident ; ;—Not to mention, 
that ‘not only. the, increafed price of butter and 
cheefe, but the difficulty i in many parifhes of getting 
even a. pint of milk, an article fo falutary and fo 
neceflary to fubfiftence in our early years, call aloud 
for every encoursee at to De egiven 4 the pail. 


_ The plough is a friend of every body’ s, though 
its advantages are very far from beitig spelepee et 


* We perfectly agree with Mr. Davis, that this is the cafe in all 


fmall arable farms. 
and 


is 


ee 


% 
\ 
} 


B 
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and locally felt; corn being an article that will bear 
keeping till the whim or caprice, orfuppofed ada 
vantage, of its poffeffor:call it forth. But the pro- 
duce of the cow is far otherwife. Cheefe muft 
neceflarily be fold at a certain period; it is a pon- 
derous article, and one-twelfth, or at leaft fifteenth, 
of its value is often paid for carrying it toa fair fifty 
miles off; and the butter and fkimm’d milk find 
their way no great diftancé from home, as is evident 
by the price of butter varying prety! one-third 
in twenty or thirty miles. 


Eyery inhabitant of the city of Bath. muft -be 
fenfible, that butter and cheefe have rifen one-third 
or more in price within twenty year ds not this, 
owing to the great, pee given to the 
plough, and to grazing, at a time w hen, on.account., 
of the increafed demand for:milk, cream, butter, 
and cheefe, every exertion on behalf. of the dairy 
fhould have been encouraged? 


In Dorfetthire, the farmers take a// the cream 
from their cheefe, and yet think it equally delicious 
to the rich kinds made in Somerfetfhire, where it 
is thought high treafon to take any.—The dif- 
férence at market may perhaps be five or fix fhil- 
lings; and yet I well know, that the butter thus 
ftolen from the cheefe is frequently equal to 12s. on. 
every hundred weight of cheefe. 


Suppofe 
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- Suppofe: then the Society were to offer a pre- 


miumt for the beft courfe of experiments upon! 
_ the comparative value of butter and cheefe. 


xf. Butter from new milk alone. 

2dly. Butter from half new milk and half is 
- 3aly. Butter from whey alone. 

4tbly. Cheefe from new milk. 

tbly.. Cheefe from half-fkimm’d milk. 

6tbly. Cheefe from all fkimm’d milk. 


~ But I'am really afhamed to have faid thus much 
to you, who are fo much better judges, and muft’ 
have long fince made up your mind on every ma- 
terial branch of agriculture, and become acquainted 
with the comparative advantages and difadvantages | 
arifing from the different modes of practice in 
different counties. 


I am, &c. 
Longleat. | THOMAS DAVIS.. 


+ The Society in their premiums this year [1785] have not been _ 
wholly inattentive to the very pertinent hints fuggefted by Mr. 
Davis; and they wifh him to be affured, that his correfpondence 


will, at all times, be particularly acceptable. 
ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE yom 
Remarks on the foregoing Letter. 


{By Joun BiniincsLey, efq; of Afhwick-Grove.] 
fF. Sik, | 


HAVE perufed Mr. Davis’s letter with fome 
I confiderable degree of attention; but muft con- 
fefs myfelf fomewhat at a lofs how to form a pre- 
mium on the management ofa dairy. I perfectly 
agree with him in refpect to the importance of the 
fubject; but it is of fo complicated a nature, that, 


Iam of opinion, no fettled invariable rules for the 


management of the dairy can with any propriety be 
eftablifhed. The vicinage of a city or confiderable 
market-town; the refidence of a populous neigh- 
bourhood ; the nature of the pafture on which cows 
are fed; all contribute to dictate a variety of ma- 
nagement, without an attention to which the far 
mer’s profit will be undoubtedly diminifhed. 


In places where butter may be fold throughout 


the year on an average at feven-pence or eight- 


pence per pound, I haye found the moft profitable 
method to be, that of making butter, and half 
fkimmed cheefe. In this way (on our land, which 
may be valued at from 20s. to 25s. per acre) fix or 
feven pounds may be annually made from a good 
fow; allowing her the produce of two acres and a 

half 
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half for her fummen, and, winter feed. The dif- 
ference of price between this kind of cheefe, and 
the beft fort, cannot be eftimated at leaft than 8s. 
per hundred weight. -This declaration may pro- 


bably furprife you, when you compare it with Mr. , 


Davis’s account of the Dorfetfhire method, where, 

he fays, they * take all the' cream from the cheefe, 

«« and yet'the difference of price at market i is only 
*€ 5 or 6 fhillings per hundred weight.” 


Perhaps there cannot be a ftronger proof of the 
inferiority of the plough, with refpect to profit, 
_than the fuperior punctuality of the dairy farmer 
in the payment of his rent. This obfervation, I 
believe, moft ftewards, who fuperintend manors 
devoted partly to corn and partly to dairy farms, 
will verify ;—at leaft, I have never met with one 
who controverts it. 


But perhaps the advocate for the plough will 
defire me not to confound the abufe of a thing with 
its intrinfic excellence—and fay, that the generality 
of corn farmers are moft egregious flovens;—that 
lands devoted to the plough are not confined to 


fuch a mediocrity of profits as 20s. anacre;—that - 


the produce of artificial grates (without which a 
well-managed arable farm cannot exift) far exceeds 


that of natural grafs, both 1 in refpect of Sua 
an 


; 


i ie ie 

and nutrition ;—that the ftraw-yard is'a moft con. 
venient place of reception for the cow, when freed 
from the pail. Thefe and many other reafons may 
be adduced, to fhew the propriety of walking in 
the middle path, and of judicioufly blending arable 
_ with pafure, in the proportion perhaps of ¢hyee of 
the latter to ove of the former. 


Sir Thomas Beevor’s letter is a ‘treat, for which 
I return you my moft cordial thanks. In him we 
fee happily combined the polite gentleman and the 
practical farmer. His method of cultivating tur- 
nip-rooted cabbages,t I have myfelf practifed with 
great fuccefs, and join with him in warmly recom- 
mending it to the notice of all farmers. 


Iam, &c. 


JOHN BILLINGSLEY. 
Afpwick~Grove, Nov. 14, 1784. 


Arricie XI. 
Ox the Culture of Carrots. 
[By Joun Kiray, efq; ina Letter to the Secretary. ] 


I HAVE been favoured with your letter, enqui- 
ring after the method adopted in this county for 
the cultivation of carrots; and {hall think myfelf 


} See Article XVIIe ; 
parti- - 
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particularly happy if the intelligence I am enabled 
to communicate upon that fubject, fhould be 
thought worthy the attention of your very re{pecta- 
ble Society, or in the leaft degre etend to promote 
the good intentions of fo laudable an inftitution. 

The foil proper for the cultivation of this ufeful 
- root is a fandy loam, of about feven or eight fhil- 
lings per acre; that on which I have ufually grown 
them is of a fharper nature, and not fo valuable. 
I have varioufly fown them after turnips, fummer- 
land barley, and peafe fet upon a rye-grafs ley; the 
crop upon the firft has generally been moft produc- 
tive; next to that I fhould prefer the latter. Inthe 
firft inftance-we feed off the turnips by the begin- 
ning of February, and then lay the land up on {mall 
balks or furrows, in which ftate it remains until the 
fecond week in March, when it is harrowed down, 
double-furrowed to the depth of about twelve 
inches, and the feed fown thereon, at the rate of 
four pounds and an half to the acre. As foon as 
the plants appear diftinctly, they are fet out with a 
{mall hoe, at the diftance of fix inches from each 
other; they are afterwards hoed twice more at dif- 
ferent times, according as the crop feems to require 
it; and itis not unufual to harrow them between 
the hoeings, which does no injury tothe root, and 


frequently faves the expence of a third hoeing: for 
thefe 
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thefe three hoeings I commonly wre from fifteen 
to ae fhillings per acre. 


‘When carrots are intended to be fown after 
peafe, I ufually plough the ftubble as foon as the 
harveft is over, in order that the land may purge 
itfelf of weeds; in December it is laid up in fmall 
balks to receive the benefit of the frofts; in Fe- 
bruary it is harrowed down, and manured atthe rate 
of fifteen loads per acre; the manure is ploughed 
in to the depth of about four inches, and in the 
middle of March the land is double furrowed, 
and the feed fown. By purfuing of this method, 
the manure lies in the centre of the foil, and not 
only affords nourifhment and fupport to the carrot 
in its perpendicular progrefs, but renders it eafy to 
be turned up by a fingle ploughing, and greatly 
promotes the growth of the fucceeding crop of 
barley. With this crop! ufually lay down the land . 
with rye-grafs, in which ftate it remains for two 

years before it is again ploughed up, and fome- 
__ times longer. 


The carrots being fit to take up, I put them out 
to my labourers, fometimes by the acre, and fome- 
times by the load, containing forty bufhels; for the 
former, if a good crop, I pay for taking up and 
topping ten fhillings and fix-pence per acre; for 
Vor, III. G the 
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the latter, from one fhilling to one fhilling and 
two-pence per load, taking particular care of the 
tops, which are equally valuable with the roots for 
cows, fheep, and fwine. After the carrots are 
taken up, I lay them in an out-houfe, and cover 
them well with ftraw, to guard them againft the 
froft, though it is not unufual for fome farmers to 
let them continue in the ground until they are 
wanted, which is lefs expenfive; and the weather 
mult be extremely fevere to injure the crown of the 
root, which is more hardy than either a turnip 
or potatoe. There is only one objection to which 
this practice appears to be liable, viz. ‘that of the 
ground being fometimes rendered too hard by the 
froft to admit of their being taken up; but this — 
may eafily be obviated, by a little care and atten- a 
tion in the grower. | 


Refpecting the weight of an acre of carrots, [ 
confefs my curiofity has not yet extended fo far as 
to determine that point; but as to the quantity, [ 
ufually grow from 200 to 500 bufhels per acre, 
which we fell at fix-pence per bufhel. 


JOHN KIRBY. 
Ipfevich, Feb. 4, 1785. 


Ce 
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; ArTicLE XII. 


Qn Planting in the Rows of new and upland Inclofures. 
{By Mr. Joun Wacstarr, Norwich.] 


AVING often feen and regretted the naked- 
nefs that appears in the hedge-rows of new 
and upland inclofures, I thought an expedient in 
planting might be hit upon to raife profperous 
trees, that would at once decorate and improve fuch 
inclofures. That which appeared moft likely to 
prove advantageous was the d/ack, or as it is fome- 
times called, the red wood poplar [ populus nigra.] 
This fpecies will quickly grow to valuable timber; 
and when intermixed in the rows with the populus 
alba, [abele] makes a beautiful appearance. I ob- 
ferved in one particular fituation a tree of the latter 
kind, which its proprietor (who knew not how it 
came there) called by the name of the Dutch beech. 
With the farmer’s permiffion, I lopp’d numerous 
cuttings or {mall ftands of the former, and many 
-fuch from the latter, which had been for fome years 
propagated in my own plantations. The general 
length of thefe ftands was from five to feven fect. 
[ planted them in the following method, on the 
boundary of a piece of upland heath-ground, to 
_ be inclofed early in the fpring, before the foliation 
ef any leaves could take place. 
Ba G 2 - Upon 
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Upon the interior edge of the intended ditch, 
holes were made about ten inches deep, and two 
feet from its brow; and their contents (the turf ex- 
' cepted) were thrown off. In thefe holes the cut- 
tings were placed, and a fpade full or two of earth, 
from different foils previoufly mixed for the pur- 
pofe, filled up the holes, and fixed the cuttings 
firmly. Upon opening the ditch foon after plant- 
ing them, I had the turfs piled round each about 
a foot above the level. After this the contents 
of the ditch were thrown up to form the bank, 
which left the ftands in the middle of it. This 
was the whole procefs refpecting them. A layer of 
quick was then planted, and the bank guarded with 
thorns. Thefe cuttings generally fucceeded, and 
have grown in height at leaft two feet annually fince 
planting, which was in the fpring 1782, and now 
meafure from ten to twelve feet from the flope of 
the bank, with their branches fo enlarged and ex- 
tended, as gives me reafon to expect that in two 
more winters they will be equal in fize and extent 
to thofe cuttings from whence they proceeded. I 
have extended this mode of planting. to feveral 
_ different fpecies of willows, which have alfo fuc- 
ceeded, but not equal to the poplars. 


~ Thave reafon to believe, that had thefe cuttings 
_ been larger and longer, they. would have thriven 
; propor- 
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proportionably ; having about twelve years fince 
planted truncheons of both thefe pieces of poplar 
(perhaps nine feet long, and about the circumfe- 
rence of a common hop-pole) ona gravelly bank 
of a ftream, (but fome.yards from the current: of 


_ water) which are now in girth from 24 to 28 


inches, five feet from the ground; and in height 
equal to riany oaks taken down for timber. 


Aug. 3%, 1785.” J. WAGSTAFFE. 


[N. B. It may probably be objected to the practice of 
raifing large trees in hedge-rows, that the crops of grain 
receive injury from their roots and fhade; but from trees 
of the poplar clafs, no hurt can arife; every thing thrives 


- under their fhade; and few fpecies of wood are more pro- 


ja 


: 
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fitable, as well from the quicknefs of its growth, as for its 
many ufeful and valuable properties. ‘The timber is 
incomparable for turner’s ware, bellows, and heels for 
women’s fhoes, and many ufes in the farm-yard and its 
appendages, light carts, &c. By Everyn and MILLER 
it is recommended as a very excellent wood (efpecially 
the abele kind) for floors, and wainfcoting rooms; being 
lefs fubjeé to fhrink or fwell from the influence of a moitft 
or dry air than moft others, 


Dr. Hunter obferves, (and we have feen the obfer- 


' vation confirmed by experiments) that by the quick growth 


of thefe trees, and their value when cut, boggy or marfhy 
ground planted with them will produce more per acre 
than the beft pafture or feeding land, } 


G 3 ARTICLE 
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Articie XIII. 
On various Articles of Effex Hufbandry. 


[By the Rev. Mr. Ontey, in a Letter to the Secretary.] 


Sir, 


AM confident that in general, for any benefi- 

cial purpofe, grazing is the farming of gentle- 
men. But where, as with us, hay fells high, it is 
neceffary, and probably in general more profitable, 
to have one-fourth of the land in four fields arable, 
for a fupply of winter and fpring artificial paf- 
turage. The coach-horfes of any private family, 
Without any material reftraint, will conduct this 
bufinefs under one good farming fervant; and the 
heavy expence of many labourers, and a team,, — 
which none but a mere farmer can manage to any 
ceconomical purpofe, and whofe attention for a 
neceflary return moft continually be applied to 
matters of the /owe/? kind, will be avoided. 


In the difpofal of ground, (and even little men, 
avoiding the expenfive whims of tafte, may fairly 
attend to this, as it leads to that gardening neat- 
nefs, on which profitable farming depends) a field 
or two of perfectly hoed crops form in the ramble 
a neceflary contraft to the grazing grounds, and 
with good low hedges, a few clumps of planta~ 

tion, 
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tion, and, if without material expence it can be had, 
a little water, make together on any fpot, without 
woods, lawns, lakes, or temples, an ornamented 
farm within the reach of every country gentleman, 
who may fatisfy his honeft pride, and not injure 
(nay, probably improve) his fair income. 


That hoed crops will on moft lands anfwer the 
purpofe of fallows, is at leaft moft probable; but 
as this management cannot be effectual on heavy 
ones, but at a large expence, and the return from 
the chance of feafons may not be greater on the 
whole than from fallowing after every third or 
fourth crop, which is a rough but fure mode of 
preparing his land; no common farmer will ven- 
ture the neceflary expence, nor confequently can 
by leafe be entrufted with the privilege of conftant 
cropping. With us three crops are allowed in 
fucceflion, provided beans, peafe, turnips, each at 
jeaft twice well hoed, or clover, be one of the 
crops, and then fallow, 


On this plan our farmers cultivate one hundred 
acres of ftrong, moift, arable land, at the expence 
of four moderate horfes only ;* plough with a pair 


4 # Many of our correfpondents doubt whether four horfes can properly cul~ 
vate one hundred acres of moift arable land, as the time for working the 


allows is often much fhortened by the precarioufnels of our climate. 


a-breatt 


Py 
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a-breaft’an acre a day, and rife clover enough for 
fummer; and, by two or three hoeings, turnips 
enough for winter, to maintain probably as many 
cattle, as in the beginning of this century were fed 
on their whole farms; many of which, I apprehend, 
were then little more than rough cow-paftures. 
Our medium crops, about three quarters of wheat, 
four quarters of barley and oats, three quarters of 
beans and peafe, per acre. Rent, rates, and tithe, 
about 11. 1s. per acre. 


We have no delicate inftruments: a few have a 
double-breafted plough to earth up betwixt the 
_ beans. Our hoeing is entirely by hand; the two 
hoeings of beans, peafe, or turnips, nine fhillings 
per acre, without beer. In general a third flight 
hoeing is effential, and pays well; as thefe ftronger 
foils, thus pulverized, and richly dunged, and the 
turnips not left nearer than at a foot fquare, grow 
them to a great bulk. 


I once prefented to the late moft worthy repre- 
fentative of Colchefter, Mr. Gray, a f{pecimen of 
three turnips, that weighed twenty pounds each, 


_ from.an acre where one with another every turnip 


was conjectured to weigh fix pounds. Six ftalled 
Scots were fattened from four acres. The only 
drawback is from the chance of feafons, either in 

_ feeding 
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feeding on, or carting off the turnips from thefe 
foils; the injuring the produce of the fucceeding 
crop, efpecially barley, by not being able to form 
a fine fowing tilth. The land therefore muft be 
very early cleared; and confequently a mode of 
drawing and preferving turnips, would be of the 
greatelt benefit to us. . 


} 


_ A tenant of'my own, and my immediate neigh- 


bour, is, in foil, cropping, produce, and labour, 
an inftance, not here in the leaft fingular, of what 
I have advanced; his four horfes, very far from 
ftrong ones, (for with us there is an abfurd care- 
lefsnefs in this point) cultivate thus one hundred 
arable ftrong acres. Asa pair more, a// hazard, 
decay, and expence included, could not be kept. 
under 20]. per annum; at the end of a twenty-one 
years’ leafe, fuch a man, by keeping only the bare 
number fufficient, and working them to the ut- 
moft, and avoiding the parade of a fix-horfe team, 
will have faved 420. 


Pardon my adding,—that if the legiflature had 
pleafed, without any exemption, to have taxed 
every horfe above three years old, at five fhillings, 
or even half of it, per annum, we had a// been 
benefited: the ftate, by a more profitable tax; the 
farmer, by being compelled to fave fo much more 
than his tax, in reducing his horfes to the propor- 

tion’ 
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tion of their fair work; and the publick, by the 
feed faved from a ufelefs to a profitable beaft. : 


_ That oxen on fimall farms and inclofures would 
fot anfwer for work, I believe; nor would the 
faving, from the fattening them, afterwards, be fo 
great as at firft feems probable; but on large farms 
and heavy cartage, they muft furely be very profit- 
able, comparatively with an expenfive team’ of 
horfes; through the fcandalous number of which, 
and the juxurious mode of ufing and fupporting 
them, a very large portion of our beft pafturage is 
thrown away; a crop of oats made as valuable as 
one of barley; and, be our export of wheat and 
malt again ever fo productive, a melancholy de- 
duction to be made. on its neat produce, by the 
quantity of oats annually imported to anfwer our 
moft prodigal confumption. 


That you may not imagine me to have an itch 
at haranguing upon evils, without forming fome 
practical fcheme to counteract them, I fend you 
a courfe of twenty-one fucceffive crops, in which 
no two corn crops fucceed each other, but are 
conftantly feparated by either pulfe or herbage. In 
fuch a fucceffion, the beans, peafe, and turnips» 
muft be very neatly three times hoed; the wheat 
once. The lend richly dunged for turnips; the 


clover and tares fed off; and the plough turned 
into 


ee 
into the land as foon as poffible after each crop, 


in order to form a partial fallow for what is fo 
quickly to fucceed it. 


A Course of Crops of Twenty-one Years, beginning and 
ending with a compleat Fallow, with the Produce, 
and its Value per Acre. 


Crops. Produce per quarter. Value. 
Fallow 2 50 As 
1. Barley Squartersatil.perqr. 5 0 © 
2. Clover ~ per acre 2-0/8 
3- Wheat 3 at al. 600 
4. Turnips per acre #2, 0°90 
5. Oats 4.at 15s. oO 8 
6. Beans 3 at i. 3.00 
7- Barley 4 at il, 4 00 
8. Peafe 3 at il. 300 
g- Wheat 3 at 2). (om) 
10. Winter-tares per acre 2 iods 
11. Barley 4 at ql. 4.00 
12. Clover per acre 200 
13. Wheat 3 at i. 600 
14. Turnips per acre 200 
15. Oats 4 at 15s. 2 woe 
16. Peafe 3 at 11. S019 
17. Wheat 3 at 2), 600 
18. Winter-tares per acre 200 
19. Barley 4 at il. 4 00 
20. Beans 3 at 11. 3 0-90 
21. Wheat 3 at al. 600 
Fallow 


In 23 years—Total {£.77. 0 0 
Or, within a fhilling, 3]. 7s. per acre per annum. 


* The value of turnip crops in Effex is generally 31. fometimes more, per acres 
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_ As I have brought the medium quantity and 
price of each crop to the fame round fum, it may 
not be thought exact; in the former, I conjecture, 
I have not exceeded; and believe, that in fuch a 
courfe, on proper land, however the produce 
might annually vary, the total profit on she whole 
would at the end of the period be gained. The 
expence of fuch a courfe of cultivation depends fo 
much on local and temporary circumftances, on 
the nature of foil, flate of feafons, &c. that it is 
beft left to every one’s own calculation, 


I bets with an additional quarter of barley per 
acre, as on our heavy lands'a fallow is /uppofed ne- 
ceffary for that crop, and to pay by the increafed 
produce. But iz general, on friable land, I fee no 
_ reafon why the hoe and the plough, when effectually 
and quickly ufed, and where capital, fpirit, and 
attention, are not wanting, and the quantity of land 
not fuperior to thefe exertions, fhouid not always be- 
neficially fuperfede the neceffity of a fallow; which, 
however excufed, is too often only ignorance, ob- 
tinacy, timidity, or parfimony difguifed ; nor why 
a long leafe, with a reftraint on the four laft years, 
~ might not permit a fucceffion of crops fo cultivated. 
Under fuch reftrictions the produce of the tenant, 
however quick, would be the landlord’s profit as 
well as his own, 


On 
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On light lands, «turnips, barley, clover, and 
wheat, [¢he Norfolk courfe| form a moft profitable 
fucceflion; but in time even /be/e lands feem {fur- 
feited, with the’ clover at leaft; and trefoil, and 
ray-grafs, are obliged to be ufed to gain a fwarth. 
With us wheat at every fourth, or certainly every 
fifth year, is thought a neceflary profit. 


In the preceding rotation, I have given, as the 
moft productive, five crops of wheat, and four of 
barley, and two of every other; fo that the variety, 
and chance of lafting benefit, feems as great as 
common farming will admit of. “ 


Ignorant as I am in practical hufbandry, I ven- 
ture thefe obfervations from a thorough conviction, 
that a moft liberal encouragement of agriculture, 
and uwnreftrained fale of its produce, is ultimately 
the only fure means. of promoting manufactures, 
commerce, and population; and that if, inftead of 
the policy inevitably fatal to a free and commercial 
_ fate, furnifhed with fuch a variety of native pro- 
_ ducts, of extending dominion, and forcing trade, 
fimilar encouragement had been given towards co- 
Jonizing and cultivating our wafte lands; every man 
would have kept at home, and fuch inducements 
would have made him equally induftrious there, in 
his produce and expenditure. This would have ° 

produced 


| oe ae 
produced double the return to the community, to 
that of any vagrant whom poverty or f{peculation 
ever carried to gain bread or improve his for- 
tune abroad. 
I am, Sir, 


Your very obedient fervant, 


Stifted-Hall, Effex, CHA. ONLEY. 
Aug. 14, 1784. 


IR 


ArticLe XIV. 


Kentish Acricutture, (deing Anfwers ta the So- 
' ciety's printed Queries) tranfmitted by the Rev. Mr. 
Hill, of Eaft- Malling, near Maidftone, in Kent. 


GENTLEMEN, 


N reply to the Queries fent to me by your Secre- 
if tary, I fend you the following Anfwers. Permit 
me to repeat my beft wifhes for the profperity of 
your Society, and the fuccefs of their very laudable 
endeavours to promote the advancement of Agricul- 
ture; and toaffure you thatI am, with great fincerity, 


Your moft obedient fervant, 


DANIEL HILL. 
Eaft-Malling, Fuly 16, 1785. 
Query 


gon 
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Query vt. What are the kinds of foil from which 
you generally obtain the beft crops of wheat, barley, 
peafe, oats, beans, vetches, turnips, carrots, and 
cabbages; and what are the ufual quanties of feed 
fown, and .the average produce per ftatute acre, 
Winchefter meafure? 


Anfwer. Our beft crops are generally obtained 
from hazel loams; and if they are fomewhat ftiff 
and inclining to clay, the better. On fuch lands, 
the ufe of heavy large harrows and rollers in the 
{pring, to break and pulverize the foil, cannot be 
too much recommended. When the lands are fo 
pulverized, we frequently get of wheat from four 
to five quarters, beans from five to feven quarters, 
barley and oats fix and often feven quarters per acre. 


The quantity of feed generally fown per acre, 


is, of beans, peafe, wheat,* and barley, three 
 bufhels; of oats, from four to five bufhels. 


2, 2d. What is the ufual courfe of crops adopted 
by your beft farmers on the different foils? 


A. Our beft lands never lie fallow; and the order 
of our crops is, 


1. Wheat; 
2. Barley, or Oats; 


* Is it not {urprifing, that in a county where Agriculture is arrived to {uch 
perfection, farmers fhould fow three buthels of whcat per acre? Festainly two 
buthels, even in the broadcaft way, would be fully fufficient. 


3. Peafe 
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3. Peafe, or Beans;—the latter always in rows, 
hand-hoed twice with a two-inch hoe near and 
‘ between the beans, horfe-hoed twice, and laftly 
earthed with a horfe-hoe. _ After the beans are off, 
we plough fhallow with a broad fhare, and harrow 
up, and burn the weeds if any remain, thus pre- 

paring a good tilth for wheat. 


On our ordinary, fandy, or ftone fhattery [ftone 
brafh] land, our courfe of crops is different. 


1. Wheat. 


After that, (before Michaelmas) fow winter 
vetches or rye, and eat them off with fheep and 
bullocks in the fpring. ; 


Then plough for turnips three or four times, 
each time harrowing off and burning the weeds; 
then lay on forty cart-loads of dung per acre. 
We always carefully hand-hoe the turnips, as the 
charge is amply repaid by the crop. Sometimes, 
in a kindly. feafon, we get a good crop of turnips 
after early peafe. 


Oats and barley will produce (efpecially oats) 
from five to feven quarters per acre, after a good 
turnip feafon, and the crop well fed off with 
fheep, efpecially if good hay and oil-cake be given 
them at the fame time. | 


With barley and oats we fow clover; next year 
wheat, and Jaftly turnips. 
Q, 3a. 


- a 
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~ 2: 3d, What manure.now generally invufe do 
you find tdi ferviceable, on. the following foils 
refpectively, viz. {tiff clays, light fand, gravelly, 
moory, cold and wet, or what is called ftone- 
brafh Jand?—In what quantities are the feveral 
manures laid on per acre; at what fedfon; and 


how et will each oat without renewal? 


, oe eee. 


* 
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A. On ftiff clays or fand, or gravelly cold wet 
land, lay marle or chalk early in the winter, at the 
rate of eighty cart-loads? per*acre, which will laft 
twenty years;’ befides this, dung and lime*is fome- 
times added. 


2. 4th. Have you difcovered any new manure 
more efficacious than thofe generally ufed, and 
which may eafily be obtained in large quantities? 
If fo, what is it, when and how applied? , 


A. Dung made by fat bullocks fed on hay and 
oil-cakes, and by fheep fed'on the fame or turnip 


lands. Large oxen will eat twenty pounds of oil- 


cake per day, but Welch heifers will thrive well 
with half the quantity. 


2: 5th. What. is the beft top-dreffing for cold 
wet paftures which cannot eafily be drained? 


A. Wood-athes, coal-afhes, with fowls or pi- 
_ geons dung {pread thin. 
pevor. III, H Q, 6th, 
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2. 6th. What materials do you find beft and 
moft lafting for covered drains or land ditches? 


A. Ragged ftones or brickbats, or rather flat 
ftones, two fet on edge eight or ten inches afunder, 
and a third over; and where thefe cannot be had, 
black-thorn or other bufhes. Some perfons ufe 
turf with the grafs fide downwards, leaving a hol- 
low below for the water. 


2. 7th. What are the kinds of wood which 
you have found from experience to thrive beft on 
bleak barren foils, cold {wampy bogs, and black 
moory ground ? 


A. Scotch firs on bleak barren foils, efpecially 
- ina northern afpect. On cold fwampy bogs, the 
Dutch willow will do great things; but afh will fuc- 
ceed better, and is far more ufeful and profitable. 


Q. 8th. What are your methods of raifing lu- 
cern, fainfoin, and burnet; on what lands do you 
- find them to anfwer beft; and what is the average 
produce? 


A. Lucern fucceeds beft in drills one foot afun- 
der,* and kept clean by a {mall plough drawn by 


_* We apprehend a diftance of at leaft eighteen inches would be better, and oc- 
cafion lefs damage to the plants by the horfe going between the rows. From 
various experiments made to afcertain the beft diftance between the rows of lucerny 
the fineft and heavieit crops have been from rows two feet apart, 


one. 


4 


4 
i 


j 
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éne horfe. Sainfoin flourifhes moft on chalky, 
and dry ftone fhattery land, on which it will pros 
duce two tons per acre on an average, for fourteen 
or fifteen years. Burnet is in difgrace with us, and 
generally laid afide as ufelefs. 


Q. 9th. How is your turnip hufbandry con- 
ducted ; and what is the beft method of preventing 
or ftopping the ravages of the fly on the young 
plants? 


A. The firft part of this query is anfwered in the 
fecond. To prevent the ravages of the fly, fome 
good is fometimes done by running a light roller 
over them, with a bundle of blackthorn faftened 
behind it. 


2, 10th. Do you prefer the drill to the broad- 
caft method of fowing grain; in what inftances, 
and on what foils? 


A. When lands are foul and weedy, the drill is 
certainly preferable to the broadcaft; as by that 
means, the horfe-hoe may be ufed. 


' Q, 11th. What is the comparative advantage of 
ufing oxen inftead of horfes in hufbandry? 


. A. Where a farm confifts of arable land and 
good pafture, the ufe of oxen is deemed preferable 
H 2 to 


qui lad P2S3Y ty > bk : 


‘ 
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pheifein where,.men can be procured. to 
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Q,1 3b. What new bitip eevee have you 


made, or adapted, in MRE NES of hufbandry? 


/ 


A. Ont improvements in implements of hufban- 
ary! have of late years been great and various, par- 
ticularly in drill ploughs, which, by dropping the 
feed regularly, and depofiting it at a proper depth, 


fave a great deal of grain, Of carts) we have a ~ 
great yatiety, fome for dung made ftrong with two 


wheels for two horfes, and three wheels for one 
horfe ; and othérs of lighter Kinds. PRK 


Me fubmitted your queries to a very { fkilful Far- 
mer, from whom I received the following a anfwers 
for land of a middling kind: —— 


f 


To the firft Query. —We have moft wheat, beans, 
and vetches, if in proper tilth, from ftiff land. 
The moft barley, peafe, and oats, from a lighter 
foil. Wheat on an average twenty-eight erg 
per acre. We fow three’ bufhels. , 


One fack of barley fown per acre produces five 
quarters after turnips. Five :bufhels -of: peafe per 


acre produce from three to four quarters. Four — 


buthels 
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bufhels of beans, and five bufhels of oats p 
produce from five to fix quarters, 


B: Vetthes, &c. fed off, make a good wheat . 0.0... 


od Query.—A clean fallow, and fowed with 


. clover; after clover, wheat or beans the enfuing 


{pring on one earth. , Turnips on four ploughings 
and -dunged ; hand- -hoeing twice. _ Then barley 
and clover; next wheat. A 


3d Query.—Our beft manure is dung from beafts 
fatted with oil-cakes, and fit for all foils.’ We lay 
on ‘fixty cart-loads per acre, (each cart holding 
thirty bufhels of coal) which, for tuips or wheat, 
will laft fix years. 


5th Query. sated ‘afhes are the bef; and will 
kill rufhes, Me 
6th Query.—Green alder poles, fuch.as. we ufe 
for hops, fixteen or eighteen feet long, two at the 
bottom and one at top; or green black-thorn co- 
yered with heath, or loofe ftones, willdo.,._, at 


ath, 8¢b,-and 101b Queries. —The fare anfvers as 
froth Mr, “Hirr, 


ae | - : wy? yy) 
: : 


9th Query.—Four ploughin gs,. fixty ‘cart-loads 


~ of dung, and hoe twice. 


o> 
yah: Query. —Kill your fheep as foon as the rot 
appears. 
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Articie XV. 


As Account of the Culture and Produce of Six Acres of 
Potatoes, on Land of the Value of 20s. an Acre. 


[By Joun BiiiinGs ey, efq.] 


r the year 1781, this field was in grafs, an old 
turf that had not been ploughed for more than 
2oyears. Firft year 1782, black oats on the lay. 


EXPENCES, L: &.. d. 

Picughieg the plit not wider than fix inches, and 
not more than three deep, 108. per acre — 300 
Seed five bufhels per acre, and fowing — 4100 


Harrowing with blunt fhort-tined harrow, 2s. per acre © 12 0 
Replacing fuch turf as may have been pulled up by 


the harrow _ —_ — — 0 34a 
Mowing, harvefting, and fecuring, 6s. per acre 1160 
Getting in, threfhing, &c. and winnowing 1s. 6d. 
per quarter — — ss 2590 
Rent 6]. Tithe 12s. —- a — 61z0 
Sundry expences, fuch as highways, &c. — o 60 
weit “19 40 
PRODUCE, ae 
Thirty quarters of oats at 26s. per qr. — 39 0° 


N. B. Some fold for 32s. 
‘Ten loads of ftraw at 12s. — — 600 
It may be remarked here, that the great profit arifes 

principally from the uncommon prices of oats, 

_ which, though fold this year for near 305. ufually 
~ ‘are fold for 14s. or 1§s. per quarte.. 


45 0°0 
Expences 19 40 


Profit 25 160 
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Second year, 1783, Potatoes. 


EXPENCES. L: t. de 

3782. Nov. 3. Ploughing the out-ftubble, at 4s, 1 40 

3783. March 7. Another ploughing at 4s. rab 40 

— 25. Harrowing at 2s. —_— —" 01320 
30 cart-loads of dung per acre, 3s. per load, halling 

included _— —_—— — 27-08 


April 27. Began planting, and finifhed the 25th of 
May, in beds 8 feet wide, and the alley 24 feet, 
placed the fets at 1 foot diftance on the fallow, then 
{pread the dung on them, after which they were 
covered 3 or 4 inches with the earth from the alleys, 


at 26s. per acre _ _——— —- 716¢@ 
Seed from Dumfries in Scotland, (very high price) 5 

facks to an acre, at 14s. per fack — ——21 00. 
June 15. Hoeing at 6s. a a= 3 160 
Aug. 3. Hand-weeding at 4s. — — 1 40 
O&. 18. Digging up at 40s. per acre =~—— 12 00 


Halling, pitting, thatching, &c. — — 4 00 


Tithe ——— 1100 
Rent ee a a — 600 
Sundries, &¢e _ — = =m © 60 

85 12 

PRODUCE. [Sacks of 240/b. wr.] 

Beft 550 facks, fay at 4s. _ _ — 110 00 
Middling 100, at 3s. 6d. per fack — —— 17100 
Small 50, at 2s. 6d, eee —- 6 $0 
sere 
133 15 © 
Expences 85 12 9 
Se 
Profit 48 30 


Which is upwards of 81. profit per acre, and the land 
left in excellent order for wheat. 


‘ 
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 Artrene XVI. 
; _ On the, Cultaze of Potatoess . _ 
o-9 By the Rev. H: J Cros, ‘Trimley, Suffolk, ] 


Bat 


; GENTLEMEN, Eat PA OOS od. oe 


HE following” practical obfervations on the. 
cilture and ufe of. Potatoes, will not, T hope, 
appear entirely uninterefting, , They are the refult 
of various experiments ‘made for five years fuc- 
teffively on that valuable roof, the growth. of which 
sigh be too much engapraged. 


See 


oe 


. When the porate crop: has beet the only objed 


the greatet fuccets Pa AA 


*] 0. - —- . ~—— 


~ "The Jand being well pulverized by two or three 
good harrowings and ploughings, is then manured 
with fifteen or twenty cart-loads of dung per acre, 
before 1 it receives its laft earth. Then i it-is thrown 
on to what the Suffolk farmers ‘call the trench balk, 
which isnarrow anddeep ridge work, about fifteen 
inches from the center of one ridge to the center 
of the other. Women and children drop the fets, 
in-the.bottom of every furrow fifteen inches apart; 
men follow, and cover them with large hoes, a foot 
in width, gw te shad down’ fo" as to bury 
the 
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the fets five inches deep; they muft receive two or 
three hand-hoeings, and be kept free from weeds; 
always obferving to draw the earth as much as pof- 
fible to the ftems of the young plants. I find, by 
repeated trials, the firft or fecond week in + Gap 
the moft advantageous time for planting. 


In the end of September or the beginning of 
October, when the haulm becomes withered, they 
fhould be ploughed up with a ftrong double-breafted 
plough. The workman muft be cautioned to fet 
his plough very deep, that he may ftrike below all 
the potatoes, to avoid damaging the crop. The 
women who pick them up, if not carefully attended 
to, will leave many in the ground, which will prove 
detrimental to any fucceeding corn, whether wheat 
or barley. Toavoid which inconvenience, let the 
land be harrowed, and turn fwine in to glean the 
few that may be left by their negligence. 


By this method, the fets will be fifteen {quare 
inches from each other; it will take eighteen 
bufhels to plant an acre; and the produce, if on 
a good mixed loamy foil, will amount to three 
hundred bushels. 


If the potatoes are grown as a preparation for 


wheat, I prefer having the rows two feet two inches 
ae from 


- 
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from each other, hand-hoeing only the fpace from 
plant to plant in each row; then turning a {mall 
furrow from the infide of each row by a common 
light plough ; and afterwards, with a double-breafted 
plough with one horfe, fplit the ridge formed by 
the firft ploughing thoroughly to clean the inter- 
vals. This work fhould not be done too deep the 
firft time, to avoid burying the tender plants; but 
the laft earth fhould be ploughed as deep as pof- 
fible; and the clofer the mould is thrown to the 
ftems of the plants, the more advantageous it will 
prove. Thus fifteen bufhels will plant an acre, and 
the produce will be about three hundred buthels; 
but the land, by the fummer ploughings, will be 
prepared to receive feed-wheat immediately, and 
almoft enfure a plentiful crop, 


_ The potatoe fets fhould be cut a week before 
planting, with one or two eyes to each, and the 
pieces not very fmall; two bufhels of frefh-flaked 
lime fhould be fown over the furface of the land as 
foon as planted, which will effeGtually prevent the 
attacks of the grub. 


The expence attending an acre of potatoes well 
cultivated in the firft method, fuppofing the rent 
twenty fhillings, tithe and town charges rather 
high, (asin Suffolk ) taking up, and every thing 

included, 


. Tae 
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included, will be about fix pounds. In the laft 
method, it would be fomewhat reduced. 


_I have many years fold the greateft part of my 
crops for feven fhillings per fack of three buthels; 
thus the one hundred and twenty facks would 
amount to forty-two pounds; but they are now fo 
much cultivated, that to make a fair, and what may 
be termed a fure eftimate, they fhould be valued 
only as applicable to the feeding and fattening of 
cattle. 1am convinced from experience, that they 
are worth three fhillings per fack for thofe purpo- 
fes, and then the produce would amount to eighteen 
pounds per acre. They are excellent food for 
hogs; roafting pork is never fo moift and delicate 


_. as when fed with potatoes, and killed from the 


barn-doors without any confinement. For bacon 
and hams, two bufhels of pea-meal fhould be well 
incorporated with four bufhels of boiled potatoes, 
which quantity will fat a hog of twelve ftone, 
(fourteen pounds to the ftone.) Cows are particu- 
larly fond of them: half a buthel at night, and 
the fame proportion in the morning, with a fmall 
quantity of hay, is fufficient to keep three cows 
in full milk; they will yield as much and as fweet 
butter as the beft grafs. 


In fattening cattle, I allow them all they will eat: 
a beat of ate thiry-five ftone will require a 
buthel 
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buthel per day, but will fatten one-third fooner thar: 
on turnips. The potatoes fhould be clean wafhed; 
and not given until they are dry. They do not 
require boiling for any purpofe but fattening hogs 
for bacon, or poultry; the latter eat them greedily. 
I prefer the champion potatoe to any fort I ever 
‘cultivated. _ They do not anf{wer fo well for horfes 
and colts as I expected; (at leaft they have not with 
me) though fome other gentlemen have approved 
of them as fubftitutes for oats. 


When predilections for old cuftoms are fubdued, 
I hope to fee the potatoe admitted in the conftant 
courfe of crops, by every fpirited hufbandman, 
The moft beneficial effeéts will, Iam certain, ac- 
erue from fuch a fyftem. The advantages in my 
neighbourhood are apparent; I cultivated, and fed 
my own children upon them, and my poorer neigh- 


bours fenfibly followed the example. A great pro- 


portion of every cottager’s garden is now occupied 
by this root, and it forms a principal part. of their 
diet. Potatoes are cheap and excellent fubftitutes 
for peafe in foups and broths, allowing double 
the quantity. 


Although it is nearly a tranfcript of the direc- 
tions given by a very ingenious author,* yet I fhall 


* Mr. HAnwayve 


take 
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take the liberty of inferting a receipt for making a 


_ potatoe  foup, which I have weekly diftributed 


amongft the poor to their great relief. 


: Sale 
An ox’s head — =i CSS eG 
Two pecks of potatoes — wos ey ae 
Quarter of a peck of onions —- o3 
Three quarters of a pound of falt — oir 
An ounce and half of pepper _ °o 3 

balay 5) Total 310 


Ninety pints of water to be boiled with the above — 
ingredients on a flow fire, until reduced to fixty, 
will require one peck of coals, value three-pence. 
Ihave added the expence of every article accord- 


ing to their prices with me, that gentlemen may 
_mearly perceive at how eafy a rate they can feed fixty 


of their poor neighbours. I find from experience, 
a pint of this foup, with a {mall piece of the meat, 
is fufficient to fatisfy a hearty working man with a 
good meal. If vegetables are plentiful, fome of 
every fort may be added, with a few {weet herbs. 


I hope my inferting the above, will not be ef= 
teemed improper; though fomewhat deviating 
from the culture of potatoes, it may poffibly be a 
means of rendering them more extenfively ufeful, 
whichis the earneft and fincere with of 


Your friend and fervant, 
Pini, near Ipfwich. H. 1./CLOSE, 
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Articite XVII. | 


On the Culture of Turnip-rooted Cabbage. 
[By Sir Tuomas Bezvor, bart.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


AM glad to find, by a letter from your Secre~ 
& tary, that the importance and value of turnip- 
rooted cabbages are at length become more generally 
known, and better afcertained in the Weftern 
Counties. I have long experienced the benefit of 
them for a late {pring feed; and laft year (which 
was fo unfavourable to all the crops of the common 
turnips, by the mildew in autumn, and the fevere 
froft in the winter, whereby they became rotten 
foon after Chriftmas) has opened the eyes of my 
neighbours to fee the propriety of a practice they 
had fo long overlooked and neglected; I mean the 
having a portion of the turnip crop of this kind, 
as Ihave. The following is my method of culti- 
vating them; and experience convinces me that it 
is cheaper and better than any other. 


In the firft or fecond week in June, I fow the — , 


fame quantity of feed, hoe the plants at the fame 
fize, leave them at the fame diftance from each 
other, and treat them in all refpeéts like the com- 
mon turnip. In this method I have always ob- 

tained 


|; in 
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tdined a plentiful crop of them; to afcertain the 
value of which, I need only inform you, that on the 
23d day of April laft, having then two acres left of 
my crop, found, and in great perfection, I divided 
them by fold hurdles into three parts of nearly equal 
dimenfions. Into the firft part I put twenty-four 
{mall bullocks of about thirty ftone weight each, 
{74lb. to the ftone) and thirty middle-fized fat 
wethers, which, at the end of the firft week, after 
they had eaten down the greater part of the leaves, 
and fome part of the roots, I Shifted into the fe- 
cond divifion, and then put feventy lean fheep into 
what was left of the firft; thefe fed off the re- 
mainder of the turnips left by the fat ftock; and 
fo they were fhifted through the three divifions, 
-the lean ftock following the fat as they wanted 
food, until the whole was confumed. 


The twenty-four bullocks, and thirty fat we- 
thers, continued in the turnips until the 21ft of 
May, being exactly four weeks; and the feventy 
lean fheep until the 29th, which is one day over 
four weeks: fo that the two acres kept me twenty- 
four {mall bullocks, and one hundred and ten fheep, 
four weeks, not reckoning the overplus day of 
keeping the lean fheep: The value, at the rate of 
_ keeping at that feafon, cannot be eftimated in any 
_ common year at lefs than four-pence a week for 
each 
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each, fheep, and one fhilling and fix-pence per 7 
week, for each bullock, which would amount to- 
gether tothe fum of 141. 10s. 8d. for the two acres, 


You will hardly, I conceive, think I have fet the 
price of keeping the ftock at too high a rate it is 
' beneath the price here in almoft every fpring, and 

in this laft, it would have coft double, could it have 

been procured; which was fo far from being the 

cafe, that hundreds of fheep and lambs here were 
‘loft, and the reft greatly pinched for want of food. 


You will obferve, gentlemen, that in the valu- 
ation of the crop above-mentioned, I have claimed 
no allowance for the great benefit the farmer re- 
ceives by being enabled to fuffer his grafs to get into 
a forward growth, nor for the fuperior quality of 
thefe turnips in fattening his ftock; both which cir- 

-eumftances muft ftamp anew and a great additional 
valueupon them. But as their continuance on the 
land may feem to be injurious to the fucceeding 
crop, and indeed will deprive the farmer totally of — 
either oats or barley; fo to fupply that lofs, I have ~ 
always fown buck-wheat on the firft earth uponthe — 
land from which the turnips were thus fed off; 
allowing one bufhel of feed per acre, for which I 
commonly receive from five to fix quarters per acre © 
inreturn. And that I may not throw that part of 

my — 
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my land out of the fame courfe of tillage with the 
reft, I fow my clover or other grafs-feeds with the 
buck-wheat, in the fame manner as with the oat 
or barley crops, and have always found as good a 
layer [ley] of it afterwards. 


Thus you fee, that in providing a moft incom- 
parable vegetable food for cattle, in that feafon of 
the year in which the farmer is generally moft dif 
trefled, and his cattle almoft ftarved, a confiderable 
profit may likewife be obtained, much beyond 
what is ufually derived from his former practice, by 
the great produce and price of a crop raifed at 
fo eafy an expence as that of buck-wheat, which, 
with us, fells commonly at the fame price as barley, 
oftentimes more, and but very rarely for_lefs. 


From repeated trials, I have the confidence to 
believe, no farmer will ever have caufe to repent 
adopting the practice I have recommended. It 
will ever be found convenient and profitable, al- 
though perhaps in many inftances not altogether 
go the degree above-mentioned. 


‘The land on which I have ufually fown turnip- 
rooted cabbages is a dry mixed foil, worth fifteen 
fhillings per acre. T am, &c. 

THOMAS BEEVOR. 
| Hethel-Hall, Sept. 11, 1784. : 

Vou. Il. I 
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Articte XVIII. 


Culture, Expences, and Produce of Six Acres of Potatoes, 
being a fair Part of near Seventy Acres, raifed Ly 
Fobn Billingsley, e/q3 for which the Society's Premium 
was granted bim in the year 1784. 


EXPENCES. Le sds 

LOUGHING an oat-ftubble, in O&. 1783, at 
48s. peracre — — _ — 1 40 
Crofs-ploughing in March 1784 a — 1 40 


Harrowing 2s. per acre 642.8 
180 cart-loads of compoft manure, 31. per acre — 18 00 
. 42 facks of feed potatoes (each fack weighing 24olb.) 
of the white fort pe _ fete BEES IG 
Cutting the fets, 6d. per fack RG eS Gite 
Setting on ridges eight feet wide (leaving an interval 


of two feet foran alley) 6d. for every 20 yards 10120 
Hoeing at 5s. per acre _ _ — 1100 
Digging up the two-feet interval, and throwing the 

earth on the plants, at 10s. per acre — 300 


Digging up the crop at 8d. for every 20 yardsin length, 
the breadth being eight feet — — —1%4 60 
Labour and expence of fecuring in pits, wear and tear 


of bafkets, ftraw, reed, fpikes, &c. 10s. per acre 3.00 
Rent 61. Tithe 30s. — — 7100 
2/9 0 

PRODUCE. RD A 

G00 facks of beft potatoes, at 4s. per fack — 120 00 
120 facks of middle-fized, 3s.6d. — — 21 00 
50 of {mall, 2s. ets m— 5 00 
N.B. Each fack z24olb. —— 
146 00 


Expences 72 9 0 


Profit £.73 11 0 
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{Some perfons may objeét to the above price as being too high; 
but I canaflure them, that they are worth more as a food for 
hogs; befide, I have fold potatoes within the laft two years at 
12s. per fack, but Inever before knew them at fo low a price 
as the prefent. 

At 6s. per fack, the profit would be more than 24]. per acre, and 
at 8s. per jack, 361.] 


GenTLEMEN, 

It may be proper to remark, that 
the field on which the above experiment was made, 
was an oat-{tubble in the autumn of 1783. In 
October is was ploughed, and left ina rough ftate 
during the winter. In April, it was crofs-ploughed 
and harrowed. 


On the 8th of May I began planting, by marking 
out the field into beds or ridges eight feet wide, 
leaving a fpace of two feet wide for an alley be- 
tween every two ridges. The manure (a compoft 
of ftable dung, virgin earth, and fcrapings of a 


-turnpike-road) was then brought on the land, and 


depofited in fmall heaps on the center of each 
ridge, in the proportion of about thirty cart-loads 
to each acre. A trench was then opened with a 
{pade, breadth-way of the ridge, about four inches 
deep; in this trench the potatoe fets were placed, 
at the diftance of nine inches from each other; the 
dung was then fpread ina trench on the fets, and 
a {pace or plit of fourteen inches in breadth dug 


in upon them. 
' I 2 When 
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When the plants were above fix inches high, 
they were carefully hoed, and foon after the two- 
feet intervals between the ridges were dug, and the ~ 
contents thrown around the young plants. This 
refrefhment, added to the ample manuring pre- 
vioufly beftowed, produced fuch a luxuriance and 
' rapidity of growth, that no weed could fhew its 
head. I need not add, that the land is now in a 
ftate of the higheft fertility, perfectly clean, and 
in moft excellent preparation either for wheat or 
{pring corn. 

It may be alfo remarked, that in this mode of 
planting, a very {mall {pace of ground is left un- 
occupied, and the crop more abundant, than any 
I ever before experienced. 


If this experiment be thought worthy of imita- 
tion, and the culture of this excellent root be 
thereby in any degree extended; it will afford great 

fatisfaction to the Society’s well-wifher, 


And moft obedient fervant, 


Afbwick-Grove, J. BILLINGSLEY. 
November 5, 1784. 


P.S. I did not think it .neceffary to fend par- 
ticulars of my whole potatoe crop, as it would be in 
a great meafure a recapitulation of the foregoing. 

ARTICLE 


Seo 


ArticLte XIX. 


Account of a Crop of Turnips raifed on poor Clay Scil, 
between vows of Beans, hand-hoed and horfe-hoed. 
With obfervations an Drilling and Horfe-boeing 
Turnips. | 


’ 


{By R. P. AnpERpDow, efq; ina letter to the Secretary.? 
Sir, Henlade, Feb. 11, 1784. 


HE infpectors having viewed my experimen- 

tal crop of turnips fown in drills, I now 

take the opportunity of replying to your queries, 
and adding a few obfervations. 


The piece of land which this crop grew upon, 
contains five acres and four perches. 


The foil isa poor cold wet clay, with a fall to- 
wards the north; value only ten fhillings per acre. 
This was certainly unfavourable to a turnip crop, 
except by way of experiment, to fee what fuch 
land would produce in the mode I pores to 
cultivate them. 


In the year 1782, this field was drilled with tur- 
nips, in rows three feet afunder; the feafon being 
uncommonly wet, the crop was a very poor one; 
but the alleys between the rows being horfe-hoed, 
the Lent crop was put in on one earth. 

Ir 3 In 
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In January 1783, fourteen cart-loads of dung and 
earth were carried to, and fpread upon two parts 
of the field, which feemed poorer than the reft. 


In March, it was ploughed once, and fown with 
double rows of beans about a foot afunder, with 
alleys more than three feet wide between the 
~ double rows. 


- In May, the alleys were horfe-hoed; and in the 
beginning of June, rolled with a {mall fpiky roller; 
then horfe-hoed again, harrowed, and fown with 
turnips the latter end of that month. The crop 
came up well, but was deftroyed by the worm be- 
fore the plants were in the rough leaf. The fame 
alleys, without any further horfe-hoeing or plough- 
ing, were drilled a fecond time with turnips on the 
16th of July, and produced the crop fhewed to the 
Infpectors. This crop was hand-hoed the firft 
time about the middle of Auguft, and a fecond 
time about a month after, when the plants were 
thinned out as near as poffible to nine inches afun- 
der, and the alleys moved by going aéout [1. e. up 
and down] ineach of them, with the fhim, or Kent- 
ifh horfe-hoe, which promoted the growth of the 
crop moft amazingly. The turnips were of the 
Norfolk round white kind, having a few of the red 
mixed with them. ‘The horfe-hoeing was done 
with one horfe, at the {mall expence of fix fhillings 

the 


Lng 


the whole field, not fifteen-pence per acre. The 
hand-hoeings coft the firft time gs. 4:d.; the fe- 
cond time, 6s. 6:d. or lefs than 3s. 5d. per acre. 
‘The produce of a fquare perch, fairly taken, weighed 
two cwt. 6lb. which is about fixteen tons and a half 
per acre. 


I fhall now obferve, that the expence of my 
horfe-hoeing, and two hand-hoeings together, have 
not exceeded what the hand-hoeing alone would 
have amounted to, had the turnips been fown in- 
the common broadcaft method over the whole- 
field;—that the land is in excellent order for a 
Lent crop on one earth;—and that I believe my 
crop is much greater than it would have been if 
fown broadcaft, and hoed by hand only, though 
in the moft perfect manner. In that way, I doubt 
whether this field, in its prefent poor ftate, would 
have produced a profitable crop.* 


In this mode of fowing, two ounces of feed (if 
good) would be an ample allowance per acre, if the 
crop efcaped its enemies the worm and the fly; but 
if ‘bey invade it, two pounds may be infufficient. 
I fowed upwards of fifteen ounces per acre laft year 
each fowing; of the firft, fcarcely a plant furvived; 
and of the laft, fcarcely one plant in ten was per- 


* Landg of inferior value produce from 30 to 35 tans per acre, only 
hand-hoed; but it fhould be obferved, that the foil is lighter and fandy. 


mitted 
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mitted to remain by the hand-hoers.. And as the 
fupernumerary plants are eafily pulled out or cut 
up in hoeing, it is beft to drill feed enough to al- 
low for devaftation. 


Permit me here to enumerate many ftriking ad- 
vantages arifing from this mode of cultivation in 
general, and the horfe-hoeing part of the procefs 
in particular. ! 


Firft. That you may have a crop of beans and 
of turnips on the fame land the fame year.* 


adly. The Bean crop being well-horfe-hoed, no 
ploughing is wanted for turnips, for which the beft 


- Norfolk farmers give five ploughings.t  ~ 


3dly. It is hoed cheaper, more effectually, and 


- confequently more profitably, than in any other way. 


/4thly. The ground is kept clean from weeds. 


sibly. It is in order for a Lent crop the fucceed- 
ing year, with one earth. 


6tbly. The ground is kept in heart, if not ‘im- 
proved, by fallowing your alleys. ‘ 


- ctbly. Tt brings the plant to perfection in poor 
ground, where it would not become fo otherwife. 


* To this there is one principal objection, viz. that the fame foil cannot be 
proper for both crops. Scotch cabbages are better adapted to a bean foil. 

+ Of late years, rarely more than three, unlefs the land be full of 
couch grafs. 


8ibly. It 


has, 4 


8rbly. It doubles the crop on any ground,* which 
I have had experience of. 


gihly. You have (under Providence) the crops 
more within your own power in ¢his, than in any 
other method, let the feafons turn out as they will. 


tofbly. You may have, on the fame ground, a 
bean and a turnip crop annually, if the land be 
fuitable, and you think proper. 


r17bly. The clay farmer by this mode renders 
land, which is naturally unfit for turnips, fo free and 
open, by feafonable horfe-hoeings, that it will 
bring that ufeful plant to great perfection. 


Many of thefe advantages are peculiar to this 
mode of cultivation, exclufive of, and fuperadded 
to, thofe that attend the turnip crop itfelf. 


But fetting thefe fuperior and extraordinary ad- 
vantages afide for the prefent, may it not be worth 
the attention of the Bath Society, to confider how 
far it may be eligible to offer a premium for the 
beft comparative trial between an acre fown broad- 
caft with turnip feed, and twice hand-hoed; and 


* This we cannot help doubting very much, and think Mr. A. too 
fanguine in his expeétations. 


+ Nothing renders a clay foil fo free and open, as to have.it expofed to 
frofts and fnow, by being laid up in high ridges in January and February; 
which, on Mr. A’s plan, cannot be done; unlefs the turnips are leffened in 
value, by being fed off in autumn, 


another 
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another acre by its fide, drilled three feet afunder, 
the lands being twice hand-hoed, and thinned, and 
the alleys twice horfe-hoed; both acres of land 
being of equal goodnefs, and equally prepared.* 


s 


At a future day, it may merit their confideration 
to encourage, by fuitable premiums, the produc- 
tion of the beft crops that can be got of both beans 
and turnips, on the fame land the fame year. 


I fhould have taken notice of the advantages at- 
tending a full crop of drilled turnips, fown about 
Midfummer; which is, that they will be in the 
ground time enough for two horfe-hoeings while in 
the moft growing ftate, which will much enlarge 
the crop for autumn feeding; for to any one, not 
acquainted with the effects of horfe-hoeing, it will 
be aftonifhing.+ 


It will not be amifs to obferve, that although 
nine inches was a proper diftance in my poor land, 


* We could have-no objection to fuch a trial; although we have not the 
Yeaft doubt but the weight per acre would be nearly double on the broadcaft 
part, while the other would be increafed in expence by the two horfe-hoeings. 
it would, in fa&t, be fallowing half the land; which turnips, as ameliorating . 
crop, by no means render neceffary. They are intended to fet afide a// winter 
Fallows, and on land fuitable for them they do it effectually. 


+ We perfectly agree in our opinion with Mr. A. of the advantages o 
horfe-hoeing heavy foils; but fuch foils fhould never be fown with turnips, 
whofe tap-roots (by which they are principally nourifhed) are far below the 
operation of the hoe in a proper foil, and cannot penetrate a clay. This is 
proved by the fmallnefs of Mr. A’s crop. 


yer 
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yet in a better foil, or in the fame when better cul- 
tivated and manured, a foot or fourteen inches in 
the rows would be preferable. 


I defire it may be underftood, that I do not claim 
to myfelf any merit as an introducer of drilling in 
rows, and horfe-hoeing turnips; or of drilling them 
between a crop of beans. I have only happily 
adopted thofe modes of practice. The jir/t was be- 
gun by Turr;* has an{wered well in Ireland; and I 
am happy to find, by the /econd volume of your Select 
Papers, page 368, is already followed by the beft 
farmers in Norfolk.t The /a¢ter has been fuccefs- 
fully ufed for many years, by an honeft and in- 
duftrious farmer (Mr. Jonn Witty) of South- 
Petherton in this county; and I cannot too earneftly 
recommend both. For certain I am, that whoever 
fhall carefully attend to them,.in a favourable 
feafon, will never alter their practice, where pre- 

_judice does not prevail.f 


_ ® Although this country is under great obligations to Mr. Tur, whofe 
memory we honour, yet it is well known he carried his {cheme of borfe-bocing 
too far. It was his hobby-horfe, and he rode it without the curb of reafon, 


+ Our Secretary being laft fummer in Norfolk, made particular enquiry 
refpecting this, and finds the practice is now totally difcontinued; and this, 
as the Rev. Mr. Crosse informs us, is the cafe in Suffolk alfo. 


t We cannot help wifhing our very ingenious and valuable corrrefpondent 
Mr. A. a little lefs fanguine in refpe& to the advantages of borfe-boeing tur- 
nips. His crop totally contradiéts his theory. Turnips will not, by any 
mode of culture, fucceed well on a poor clay foil. Such lands may be far 
more advantageoufly cropped with articles where the horfe-hoe will be of 

much 
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It gives me pleafure to find by your letter, that 
hand-hoeing turnips increafes in this county and in 
‘Wilts. I confider ¢bat as our greateft improve- 
ment of late in Agriculture: but to drill them in 
rows, then to hand-boe and thin them, and after- 
wards to horfe-hoe the intermediate f{paces, I look 
upon to be,the perfection of the turnip hufbandry, 


The. horfe-hoe, by pulverizing the foil, gives an 
inexhauftible plenty of pafture to the plants, when 
the alleys are left fufficiently wide, and the ground 
is in good heart. Tallude to clays, loams, and 
ftone-rufh, with which only I have been concerned. 


Withing the Society may perfe&t the good work 
they have begun, I remain, Sir, &c. 


R. PROCTER ANDERDON. 


N.B. The obfervations on the preceding letter 
made by the Committee, having been fent to Mr. 
Anderdon previous to their being printed, he ob- 
ligingly returned the following anfwer:— 


‘much greater fervice:—-And on good free turnip land, it is certainly im- 
proper, as much ground mutt be loft to admit it. The horfe-hoe is adapted 
to plants that want earthing up, or that have lateral fibrous roots; which 
is not fo much the cafe with turnips, as with cabbages. Turnips derive no 
“other advantage from it than they would from hand-hoeing, which would 
fufficiently deftroy weeds, and admit of a far greater weight of turnips 


per acres 
Sir, 


{ sy J 
¢ SIR; 


“YOU give me the opportunity to correct, of 
alter, what I had written to you, in refpect to drill. 
ing and horfe-hoeing of turnips, and have fent me 
the ftrictures of your Committee thereon. I have 
revifed the former, and read over the latter with 
attention, and thoroughly confidered them both. 
The refult is, [ think, they may both continue as they 
are, with the addition of a few words* only to 
one article contained in my former letter, and of the 
following explanation, which I acknowledge to be 
requifite, and, in my judgment, may be more fatis- _ 
factory to thofe who may take the trouble to read 


the whole, than any other mode or modification: 


and more refpeciful to the Committee, who have 
given their attention to comment on what I wrote. 


“Tam eafily to be convinced, that in very light 
fandy ground (on which I have had no experience) 
the horfe-hoe may be of little fervice; but for fuch 
kind of foils on which I have conftantly for more 
than twenty years ufed the drill and horfe-hoe, 
which are both poor and rich clays, loam, and ftone- 


_ tufh, (alias ftone-brafh) or a mixture, as in my cafe, 


of {mall lime-ftone and a clayey loam, it has pro- 
duced a furprifing effect, and my experience con- 
firms my opinion on fuch foils. 


* Thefe are added in the Letter. 
* T have” 
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« | have afferted it will double the crop, and that 
affertion ought to be explained. I have made 
many comparative trials on turnips between this 
mode and broadcaft fowing, and always found, on 
my ground, the horfe-hoed crops the beft. But here, 
in denoting the benefits of the horfe-hoe, by its 
doubling a crop, I with to be underftood, that if, 
in foils like mine, a crop be drilled, leaving proper 
intervals for horfe-hoeing, and one part be horfe- 
hoed, the other not, the horfe-hoed part will double 
the other in product. 


« But, I imagine, the horfe-hoe will not fuddenly 
be fufficiently tried for the advantages of it to be 
generally known, unlefs (which is more to be wifhed 
for, than expected) repeated comparative trials of 
horfe-hoed crops with other modes were to be 
made under the direction of government, or fome 
publick inftitution, on all kinds of foils, in every 
county in the kingdom.* By fome fuch meafure 
alone, the exact point of divifion between the heavy 
clay and the light fand, where on one fide the 
horfe-hoe would be beneficial, and on the other 
not, may be explored. 

* We are as defirous as Mr. A. canbe to fee this done ; but the expence 
attending it would be too great for the finances of provincial focieties to | 
defray. If government would allot a few hundred pounds to be folely ap- 
propriated by the different focieties to experiments of this kind, made in 
their feveral diftri€ts, and under their immediate infpeétion, the great 
queftion “ on what lands the drill and horfe-hoeing hufbandry is preferable 


S¢ to the old broad-caft?”’ might, in the courfe of four or five years, be de- 
cifively and fatisfaftorily determined. 
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* Your Committee obferve, that the fame foil 
cannot be proper for beans and turnips. Doubtlefs 
a bean delights moft in a heavy loam, a turnip ina 
light one. But, like taylors, we farmers muft cut 
our coats according to our cloth. Were I to fow 
no turnips but in a foil the beft adapted to them, I 
could not get a plant, for I have no fuch foil: but 
while I can get in fingle rows, four feet afunder, or 
more, from half a dozen to half a fcore tons of 
turnips per acre, after, or rather between a crop of 
beans,* in my heavy lands, I fhall feel that produ& 
here more beneficial than to drop the mode. I 
believe the medium of the two, fo far as I can judge 
by the eye, or get information, to be fuperior to 
the average produce of prepared fallow turnip crops 
in ten miles round me. As to the friendly with 
of your Committee, that I would plant the Scotch 
cabbage between my beans, I am happy we agree 
fo well in judgment: I have done fo this year, in 
the fame field where I have turnips alfo; but the 
crop of the latter is fo preferable to that of the for- 
mer, as to induce me to think the cabbage will not 
get to fo great a perfection here, as to be profitably 
introduced on a large {cale, for want of the profu- 
fion of dung neceflary for that crop, which we 
cannot procure. 

* The queftion here is, whether if inftead of turnips Mr. A. planted hi, 
rows of beans two feet diftant only, the extra produce of his crop would not 
have exceeded in value that of his turnips? We think they would; as thef. 


intervals would freely admit his horfe-hoe between the beans, 


I mutt 


Cages: 3 

I muft now remark (with the greateft deference 
to the judgment of the Committee) that the turnip 
was an abundance of very fmall /ateral fibrous roots, 
which run fo far in fearch of food, and feed as ra- 
venoufly where they can penetrate, as thofe of al- 
moft any other vegetable, and the plant certainly 
derives more nourifhment from thofe than from its 
tap-root.* Thofe fine fibrous roots, almoft im- 
perceptible to the eye, iflue chiefly from the apple 
or body of the turnip, and get into the richeft part 
of the foil, near the furface, and will bring the 


_ plants to a confiderable magnitude in heavy lands, 


adapted to beans, when mellowed by the horfe-hoe. 
I have this year had them ten and twelve pounds a 
piece, from the firft fowing, (the 16th of June) 
which is furely a profitable fize: and could I raife’ 
only two turnips of ten pounds each on every 
fquare-yard, it would yield a crop of forty-three 
tons an acre. 


I muft alfo inform you, that in the fame field 
where my beans ftood, I have now wheat very 
promifing; and when my turnips and cabbages are 
~ off, I have no doubt, but by the affiftance of my 
friendly horfe-hoes, I fhall bring the wheat crop to 
as good maturity at harveft, as any in the country. 


* This is not the cafe with thofe kinds of turnips which grow chiefly 
above ground, and which are generally the beft crops, and moft capable of 
refifting frofts. 

After 
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After that I fhall avail myfelf of the good tillage 
of my ground, and drill winter vetches, affuring 
myfelf (from my experience of this year in another 
field) of a good crop, if the next winter fhould not 
be very unfavourable. The following fummer 
[1787] if I live, after a good dreffing, I intend to drill 
turnips all over the field, in rows three feet afunder.* 
The next year [1788] to drill beans in the fpring; 
turnips between them at Midfummer; and wheat 
where the beans ftood at Michaelmas. 


Do not therefore difcourage me from riding what 
I perceive you are inclined to call my hobby-horfe. 
I promife you I will not ride him unreafonably. He 
is a good thing, very tractable, goes very fure, and 
has done his bufinefs well for more than twenty years 
paft—now and then a {mall trip, or falfe ftep, may 
happen; but it is commonly the fault of the rider, 


not of the hobby-horfe, or horfe-hoe. 
" 


But to be more ferious. Making laft fummer 


only two loads of hay from eleven acres of my beft 


meadow, and making in the whole but a {mall por- 
tion, I was from neceffity obliged to turn my mind 
to a fupply for the fpring, which induced me to 
fow turnips wherever I could; and in one field I 


t drilled a fingle row between my drilled wheat on 


* Drilling them only two feet afunder is, perhaps, preferable. 
7 


Vor. III. K 


the 
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the 18th of July;Auguft the 20th and 22d, I 
drilled four rows of winter vetches in each interval 
between the turnips, at the rate of lefs than one 
peck and three quarters of feed to an acre. The 
turnip crop is very acceptable, and my vetches fuc- 
ceed beyond my warmeft expectation, are thick 
enough, and give me the pleafing profpect and 
hope, that I fhall not, when my dry meat is gone, 
want a feafonable fupply of early green fodder, that 
will laft me till my lucerne comes on. 


Now pleafe to obferve, that though I call in the 
aid of manure, (which our great mafter Tuxt did 
not) had it not been for the horfe-hoeing fyftem, I 
could not have had two good crops, one of turnips, 
the other of vetches, fo fpeedily after my wheat ; 
nor either of them to be compared with thofe I now 
have. Thofe vetches, &c. I hope you, or fome one 
of your fociety, will foon fee; for I rather wifh my 
crops fhould {peak for themfelves, than by me. 


I totally agree with the Committee, that nothing 
renders a clay foil fo free and open, as being laid in 
high ridges in January and February; in fome de- 
gree every horfe-hoed field does fo, and though not 
in fo high a ridge, as in the cafe of a winter fallow, 
yet the middles of the alleys are lower than the 
fides; and laft {pring I found my ground, after 

drilled 
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drilled beans. and turnips, fo mellow, that, not- 
withftanding I intended to have given it three 
earths, J found it in as fine order with one as any 
ground I ever feeded with Lent corn; and my oat 
crop turned out for the feafon accordingly. Iam 
certain I make double the clear profit of my 
ploughed ground, that I fhould do if I followed the 
common method of tillage, and courfe of crops _. 
of this county. : 


It is not to be doubted, if the improvement of 
our wafte lands fhould take place, but that the 
horfe-hoeing hufbandry, at the firft outfet, will be 
preferable to any, were it only for the deftruction 
of furze, fern, and other rubbifh, which will for 
years be conftantly ftarting up again, while the 
crops are growing. 


I will conclude with one obfervation, that having 
been taught to believe, it is a leading principle in 
agriculture to make wet ground dry, dry wet, heavy. 
light, and light heavy; I am ftrongly perfuaded, ~ 
that when the light foils have been manured with 
marl, clay, lime, or other heavy fubftances, ‘it will 
be difficult to find the land, or the turnip crop 
thereon, in drills three feet afunder, that may not 
be admirably improved by the horfe-hoe, and 
brought to confiderable perfection. And the ex- 
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periment on a fmall fcale will be neither trouble- 
fome nor expenfive to any one who has, or can bor- 
row, a drill-plough and horfe-hoe. 


With great refpect, I am, 
Your obedient fervant, 


R. PROCTER ANDERDON. 
Henlade, Feb. 9, 1786. 


EEE 
ARTICLE XX. 
On the Culture of Beans with Turnips. 


In a Letter to the SECRETARY. 
Sir, 


INCE I had the pleafure of viewing Mr. 
ANDERDON’s turnips, and making a report 
thereof to you, I have frequently been confidering, 
whether the method adopted by Mr. AnDERDON, 
or that generally praétifed in Norfolk and other 
counties, (viz. fowing in broadcaft, and twice 
hand-hoeing) might be fuppofed to be in general 
of the greateft utility. 


This, Sir, appears to me to be a queftion of con- 
fiderable importance; and though I am apprehen- 
five it cannot poflibly be determined but by repeated 
accurate experiments, which may not for a long 

time 
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time be obtained, I have taken the liberty to 
trouble you with a few thoughts that have occurred 
to me on this fubject, in hopes they may meet your 
approbation, and probably be the occafion of fome 
experiments for the decifion of this queftion. 


I will take the liberty to fuppofe a crop of beans 
drilled in Jingle rows at four feet-diftance, and the 
turnips, like Mr. Anperpon’s, drilled in the inter- 
vals at a proper feafon; in order to afcertain the 
weight, there will'then be four rows of feventeen 
feet in length to make a fquare perch, whereas the 
Jength of Mr. AnpgRDon’s was only fifteen feet 
eight inches. ‘This, Sir, will make a difference in 
the weight of a perch from 230 to 249 pounds; 
and in the weight of an acre from 16 tons 8cwt. 
aqrs. 8lbs. to 17 tons 15cwt. 2qrs. 24lbs. 


Each turnip at this diftance (viz. four feet from 
row to row, and nine inches in the rows) muft oc- 
cupy a {pace of three fquare feet, confequently the 
greateft number produced in an acre muft be 
14520; but if fown in broadcaft, twice hoed, and 
the diftance on an average 15 inches, each turnip 
will then occupy but little more than one foot and 
a half, and the number produced in an acre may be 
about 27920, which (allowing them to be of the 
fame magnitude) will weigh about thirty-four tons 
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and four hundred weight. From hence there ap- 
pears a manifeft fuperiority in favour of the broad- 
-caft and hand-hoeing; perhaps of more confequence 
than the crop of beans (drilled as above) can rea- 
fonably be expe€ted to be worth. 


Being almoft an entire ftranger to both thefe 
valuable modes of hufbandry, I can by no méans 
pretend to afcertain, with any tolerable degree of 
accuracy, the difference with refpect to the ex- 
pences: but am inclined to think, that the expence 
of drilling and horfe-hoeing the beans, together 
with drilling the turnips in the manner Mr. AnpErR- 
pon did, muft be confiderably lefs than that of fal- 
lowing and preparing the ground, and fowing the 
turnips in broadcaft; to which may be added 
another advantage; namely, the facility of hoeing 
the drills, in comparifon of the broadcatft. 


There is one confideration more in favour of 
drilling between the beans, which I muft confefs 
has confiderable weight with me, viz. the great 
chance, if not an almoft certainty, of preferving 
the turnips from the depredations of the fly; for 
as Mr. Anpervon has had feveral fuch crops with- 
out any damage of that kind, I fuppofe the beans 
to be almoft a certain preventative.* 


* This wé doubt; and are inclined to think their efcaping the 
fly proceeded from fome other caufe. Th ' 
; € 
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The principal point in determining this queftion 
{eems to me to be this: if the crop of beans drilled 
as above, after deducting the feed, and fome ad- 
ditional expence in taking the crop off the ground » 
‘without injuring the turnips, can be, one year with 
another, fuppofed to be as Valuable as the quantity 
of turnips that might reafonably be expected in the 
broadcaft method more than in the other, I fhould 
not hefitate to declare my humble opinion in favour 
of drilling between the beans. 


A very few experiments, carefully made, would, 
I apprehend, be fufficient to fettle this point, and 
the value of a few fuch crops of beans would be eafily 
found; but from hence there feems to arife another 
queftion, What are turnips worth per ton? 


In anfwer to this, fome of your ingenious cor- 
refpondents have informed us, that a fheep of 
twenty pounds a quarter will eat twenty pounds of 
turnips in twenty-four hours. According to this 
calculation, a ton of turnips will keep one fheep of 
that fize 112 days, or fixteen weeks, which at 
four-pence per week only is five fhillings and four- 
pence; at which price I irnagine they may be fairly 
valued, after deducting the reafonable expence of 
drawing and carting them into another field, with- 
out doing which they are not nearly fo valuable. 

Though 
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Though I have no notion that the communica- 
tion of thefe few thoughts to you will be produc« 
tive of any good effects, unlefs they fhould happen 
to be the means of occafioning a few experiments, 
I was f{trongly inclined to trouble you with them; 
you will therefore be kind enough to excufe the 

freedom, and believe me to be, 


SIR, 


Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


THOMAS PAVIER. 
Weft-Monkton, Feb. 23d, 1784. 


{ Mr. Pavier’s obfervations difcover an attention which 
is feldom exercifed in vain on agricultural fubjects; but we 
with him to confider that Turnips are by no means well 
adapted to land fuitable for beans. Cabbages would in 
general pay far better. ] ; 
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‘ Articre XXI. 


On making Butter and Cheefe. 
(By Mr. Hazarp, of Stoney-Littleton. ] 
GENTLEMEN, 

S no butter is efteemed equal to that which is 
made in the county of Effex, and which is 
well known by the name of Epping butter, and 
which, in almoft every feafon of the year, will yield 
at 
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at London from one fhilling to fourteen-pence per 
pound averdupoife, I prefume it will not be deemed 
improper to recommend farmers to adopt the me- 
thod of making fuch butter; I fhall alfo add what 
I have gathered from upwards of twenty years ex- 
perience, part of which time I refided, and occupied 
a large farm, in the neighbourhood of Epping. I 
have fince been a refident in the county of Somerfet. 
And in both counties we could in general obtain 
one halfpenny or penny per pound more for our 
butter than the general market-price. 


Before I proceed to point out the method of 
making the butter, it may not be improper to fay 
fomething concerning the Dairy-Houfe, which 
fhould always be kept in the neateft order, and fo 
fituated as that the windows or lattices never front 
the fouth, fouth-eaft, or fouth-weft ; lattices are alfo 
to be preferred to windows, as they admit a more 
free circulation of the air than glazed lights poffibly 
can do. It has been objected, that they admit cold 
air in winter, and the fun in fummer; but the re- 
medy is eafily obviated, by making a frame the fize 
or fomewhat larger than the lattice, and conftruct- 
ing it fo as to flide backward and forward at plea- 
fure; pack-thread {trained acrofs this frame, and 
oiled cap paper pafted thereon, will admit the light, 
and keep out the fun and wind. . 


It 
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It is hardly poffible in the fummer to keep a 
dairy-houfe too cool; on which account none fhould 
be fituated far from a good fpring or current of 
water. They fhould be neatly paved either with 
red brick or fmooth hard ftone, and laid with a 
proper defcent, fo that no water may lodge; this 
pavement’ fhould be well wafhed in the fummer 
every day; and all the utenfils belonging to the 
dairy fhould be kept perfectly clean; nor fhould 
we ever fuffer the churns to be fcalded in the dairy, 
as the fteam that arifes from hot water will injure 
the milk. Nor do I approve of cheefe being kept 
therein, or rennct for making cheefe, or having a 
cheefe-prefs fixed in a dairy, as the whey and curd 
will diffufe their acidity throughout the room. 


The proper receptacles for milk are earthen 
pans, or wooden vats or trundles, but none of thefe 
fhould be lined with lead, as that mineral certainly 
contains a poifonous quality, and may in fome de- 
gree affect the milk; but if people are fo obftinate 
as to perfift in ufing them, I advife that they never 
forget to fcald them, fcrub them well with falt and 
water, and to dry them thoroughly, before they 
depofit the milk therein. Indeed all the utenfils 
fhould be cleaned in like manner before they are 
ufed; and if after this they in the leaft degree fmell_ 
four, they muft undergo a fecond ferubbing before 


they are fit for ufe. 
With 


if 
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With refpeét to making of butter, it is right to 


obferve, that the greater the quantity made froma 
few cows, the greater will be the farmer’s profit; 
therefore he fhould never keep any but what are 
efteemed good milkers. A bad cow will be equally 
expenfive in her keep, and will not perhaps (by the 
butter and cheefe that are made from her) bring 
in more than from three to fix pounds a year; 
whereas a good one will bring from feven toten 
pounds per annum: therefore, it is obvious that 
bad cows fhould be parted with, and good ones 
purchafed in their room. 


When fuch are obtained, a good fervant fhould 
be employed to milk them; as by the neglect and 
mifmanagement of fervants, it frequently happens 
that the beft cows are fpoiled.~ I advife no farmer 
to truft entirely to fervants, but fometimes to fee 
themfelves that their cows are milked clean; for if 
any milk be fuffered to remain in the udder, the cow 
will daily give lefs, till at length fhe will become dry. 
before the proper time, and the next feafon the will 
fcarce give milk fufficient to pay for her keep. 


It fometimes happens that fome of a cow’s teats 
may be fcratched or wounded fo as to produce foul - 
or corrupted milk; when this is the cafe, we fhould 
by no means mix it with the {weet milk, but give 

. it 
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it to the pigs; and that which is ‘conveyed to the 


dairy-houfe fhould remain in the pail till it is nearly 
cool, before it be ftrained; I mean if the weather 
be warm; but in frofty weather it fhould be im- 
mediately ftrained, and a {mall quantity of boiling 
water may be mixed with it, which will caufe it to 
produce cream in abundance, and the more fo, if 
the pans or vats have a large furface. 


During the hot fummer months, it is right to 
rife with or before the fun, that the cream may be 
fkimm’d from the milk ere the dairy becomes 
warm; nor fhould the milk at that feafon ftand 
longer in the vats, &c. than twenty-four hours, nor 
be fkimm’d in the evening till after fun-fet. In 
winter milk may remain unfkimm’d for thirty-fix 
or forty-eight hours; the cream fhould be depofited 
in a deep pan, which fhould be kept during the 
fummer in the cooleft part of the dairy; or ina 
cool cellar where a free air is admitted, which is ftill 
better. Where people have not an opportunity of 
churning every other day, they fhould fhift the — 
cream daily into clean pans, which will keep it 
cool, but they fhould never fail to churn at leaft 
twice in the week in hot weather; and this work: 
fhould be done in a morning before the fun ap- 
pears; taking care to fix the churn where there is a 


free draught of air. Ifa pump-churn be to be 
ufed, 
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ufed, it may be plunged a foot deep into a tub of 
cold water, and fhould remain there during the 
whole time of churning, which will very much 
harden the butter. A {trong rancid flavour will be 
given to butter, if we churn fo near the fire as to 
heat the wood in the winter feafon. 


After the butter is churned, it fhould be imme- 
diately wathed in many different waters, till it is 
perfectly cleanfed from the milk; but here I muft 
remark, that a warm hand will foften it, and make 
it appear greafy, fo that it will be impoffible to ob- 
tain the beft price for it. The cheefemongers ufe 
two pieces of wood for their butter; and if thofe 
who have a very hot hand were to have fuch, they 
might work the butter fo as to make it more faleable. 


The Epping butter is made up for market in 
long rolls, weighing a pound each; in the county 
of Somerfet they difh it in half pounds for fale; 
but if they forget to rub falt round the infide of 
the difh, it will-be difficult to work it fo as to make 
it appear handfome. 


Butter will require, and endure, more working 
in winter than in fummer; but I muft remark, that 
I never knew any perfon whofe hand was warm by 
nature make good butter. 

Thofe 
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Thofe who ufe a pump-churn mutt endeavour to 
keep a regular ftroke, nor fhould they admit any 
perfon to affift them, except they keep nearly the 
fame ftroke; for if they churn more flowly, the 
butter will in the winter go back, as it is called; and 
if the ftroke be more quick and violent in the fum- 
mer, it will caufe-a fermentation, by which means 

the butter will imbibe a very difagreeable flavour. 


Where people keep many cows, a barrel-churn 
is to’ be preferred; but if this be not kept very 
clean, the bad effects will be difcovered in the but- 
ter; nor muft we forget to fhift the fituation of the 
churn when we ufe it, I mean as the feafons alter, 
fo as to fix itin a warm place in winter, and where 
there is a free air in fummer. 


In many parts of this kingdom they colour their 
butter in winter, but this adds nothing to its good- 
nefs; and it rarely happens that the farmers in or 
near Epping ufe any colour; but when they do, it - 
is very innocent. They procure fome found carrots, 
whofe juice they exprefs through a fieve, and mix 
with the cream when it enters the churn, which 
makes it appear like May butter; nor do they at 
any time ufe much falt, though a little is abfo- 
lutely neceflary. 
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As they make in that county but very little 
cheefe, fo of courfe very little whey butter is made, 
nor do I with any perfon to make it, except for 
prefent ufe, as it will not keep good more than 
two days ; and the whey will turn to better account 
to fatten pigs with; nothing feeds them fafter, nor 
will any thing make them fo delicately white. But 
I muft obferve, that no good bacon can be made 
from pigs thus fatted; where much butter is made, 
good cheefe for fervants may be obtained from 
fkimm’d milk, and the whey will afterwards do 
for ftore pigs. } 

The foregoing rules will fuffice for making good 
butter in any county; but as fome people are par- | 
tial to the We/t-Couniry method, I fhall defcribe it 
as briefly as poffible. 


In the firft place they depofit their milk in earthen 
pans in their dairy-houfe, and (after they have ftood 
twelve hours in the fummer, and double that {pace ' 
in the winter) they remove them to ftoves made 
for that purpofe, which ftoves are filled with hot 
embers; on thefe they remain till bubbles rife, and 
the cream changes its colour; it is then deemed 
heated enough, and this they call fcalded cream; 
it is afterwards removed fteadil y tothe dairy, where 
it remains twelve hours rnore, and is then fkimm’d 

from 
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from the milk, and put into a tub or churn; if itbe — 


put into a tub, it is beat well with the hand, and 
thus they obtain butter; but a cleanlier way is to 
make ufe of achurn. Some fcald it over the fire, 
_ but then the fmoke is apt to affect it; and in either 
cafe, if the pans touch the fire, they will crack or 
fly, and the milk and cream will be wafted. 


The Cambridgethire falt butter is held in the — 


higheft efteem, and is made nearly after the fame 
method as the Epping; and by wafhing and work- 
- ing the falt from it, the cheefemongers in London 
often fell it at a high price for freth butter. They 
depofit it when made into wooden tubs or firkins, 
which they expofe to the air for two or three weeks, 
wafhing them often; but a readier way is to feafon 
them with unflaked lime, or a large quantity of falt 
and water well boiled will do: with this they muft 
be fcrubbed feveral times, and afterwards thrown 
into cold water, where they fhould remain three or 
four days, or till they are wanted; then they fhould 
be fcrubbed as before, and well rinfed with cold 
water; but before they receive the butter, care muft 
be taken to rub every part of the infide of the fir- 
Kin with falt; then if the butter be properly made, 
and perfectly fweet, it may be gently prefied into 
the firkin; but it muft be well falted when it is 
made up, and the falt fhould be equally diftributed 

through 
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through the whole mafs, and a good handful of falt 


muft be fpread on the top of the firkin, after 
which the head fhould be immediately put on. 


They purfue nearly.the fame method in Suffolk 
and Yorkfhire; nor is the butter that is made in 
thofe counties much inferior to that made in Cam- 
bridgefhire; indeed it is often fold.in London for 
Cambridge butter. No people make more butter 
from their cows than the Yorkshire farmers do, 
which I am perfuaded is owing to the care they 
take of their cows in the winter; at that feafon 
they houfe them all, feed them with good hay, and 
never fuffer them to go out (except to water) but 
when the weather is very ferene; and when their 
cows calve, they give them comfortable malt mafhes 
for two or three days after; but thefe cows never 
an{wer if they are removed to other counties, ex- 
cept the fame care and attendance be given them, 
and then none an{wer better. 


Land whereon cows feed very often affects the 


butter. If wild garlick, ‘charlock, or May weed, 


be found in pafture grounds, cows fhould not feed 
therein till after they have been mown, when fuch 
pernicious plants will appear no more till the fol- 
lowing {pring ; but thofe cows that give milk muft 


_ not partake of the hay made therefrom, as that will 


alfo diffufe its bad qualities. 
Vou. Ill. L Great 
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Great part of the Epping ‘butter is made from 
cows that feed during the fummer months in Ep- 
ping foreft, where the leaves and fhrubby plants 
contribute greatly to the. flavour of the butter. 
The mountains of Wales, the highlands of Scot- 
land, and the moors, commons, and heaths in 
England, produce excellent butter where it is pro- 
perly managed; and though not equal in quantity, 
yet far fuperior in quality, to that which is produced 
from the richeft meadows; and the land is often 
blamed when the butter is bad through mifmanage- 
ment, fluttifhnefs, or inattention. 


Turnips and rape affect milk and butter, but 
brewers’ grains are fweet and wholfome food, and 
will make cows give abundance of milk; yet the 
cream thereon will be thin, except good hay be 
given at the fame time, after every meal of grains. 


Coleworts and cabbages are alfo excellent food: 
and if thefe and favoys were cultivated for this 
purpofe, the farmers in general would find their 
account in it. 


Cows fhould never be fuffered to drink impro- 
per water; flagnated pools, water wherein frogs, 
&c. fpawn, common fewers, and ponds that re- 
ceive the drainings of ftables, are improper. 

I write | 
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I write all thefe particulars from my own know- 
ledge, and am well perfuaded they may prove ufeful 
to thofe who are not too much bigotted to their 
own opinion. 


CHE ES E. 


THE methods of making cheefe are fo various, 
that it is not in the power of any perfon to be 
acquainted with them all; however, I have fe- 
lected a few of the beft, or thofe that are in the 
higheft efteem. 


The Double Glocefter is a cheefe that pleafes 
almoft every palate; the beft of this kind is made 
from new, or (as it is called in that and the ad- 
joining counties) covered milk; an inferior fort is 
made from what is called balf-covered milk; though 
when any of thefe cheefes turn out to be good, | 
people are deceived, and often purchafe them for 
the beft covered milk cheefe; but farmers who are 
honeft have them ftamped with a piece of wood 
made in the fhape ofa heart, fothat any ~ .%n 
may know them. 


It will be every farmer's intereft (if he has a 
fufficient number of cows) to make a large checfe 
from one meal’s milk; this, when brought in warm, 
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will be eafily changed or turned with the rennet; 
but if the morning or night’s milk be to be mixed 
with that which is frefh from the cow, it will be a 
longer time before it turns, nor will it change fome- 
times without being heated over the fire, by which 
it often gets duft, or foot; nor fhould I forget 
fmoak, which is fure to give the cheefe a very 

difagreeable flavour. . ener 
When the milk is turned, the whey. fhould be 
carefully {trained from the curd, which curd fhould 
be broken {mall with the hands; and when it. is 
equally broken, it muft be put by little at a time 
into the vat, carefully breaking it as it is put in, 
_ which vat fhould be filled an inch or more above 
the brim, that when the whey is preffed out it may 
not fhrink below the brim; if it does, the cheefe 
will be worth very little. But firft, before the curd 
is put in, a cheefe-cloth, or ftrainer, fhould be laid 
at the bottom of the vat, ard this fhould be fo 
large, that when the vat is filled with the curd, the 
ends of the cloth may turn again over the top of 
it; when this is done, it fhould be taken to the 
prefs, and there remain for the fpace of two hours, 
when it fhould be turned, and have a clean cioth 
put under it, and turned over as before; it muft 
then be preffed again, and remain in the prefs fix 
or eight hours, when it fhould again be turned, and 
rubbed 
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rubbed on each fide with falt, after which it muft be 
preffed again for the fpace of twelve or .fourteen 
hours more; when, if any of the edges project, they 
fhould be pared off; it may then be put ona dry 
board, where it fhould be regularly turned every day. 


It is a good way to have three or four holes 
bored round the lower part of the vat, that the whey 
may drain fo perfectly from-the cheefe as that not 
the leaft particle of it may remain. 


The prevailing opinion of the people of Glo- 
cefterfhire and the neighbouring counties is, that the 
cheefes will fpoil if they are not f{craped and wafhed 
when they are found to be mouldy; but I know 
this to be erroneous, and that fuffering the mould © 
to remain, mellows them, provided they are turned 
every day; or if they will have the mould off, it 
fhould be removed with a clean dry flannel, as the 
wafhing them is only a means of making the mould 
(which is a fpecies of fungus rooted in the coat) 
grow again immediately, 


Some people fcald the curd, but this is a bad 
and mercenary practice; it robs the cheefe of its 
fatnefs, and can only be done with a view to raife 
a greater quantity af whey butter, or to bring the 
cheefes forward for fale, by making them appear 
qlder than they really are. 
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As moft people like to purchafe high-coloured 
cheefe, it may be right to mix a little annatto with 
the milk before it is turned; no cheefe will look 
yellow without it; and though it does not in the 
leaft add to the goodnefs, it is perfectly innocent 
in its nature and effects. 


It is not in the power of any perfon to make good 
cheefe with bad rennet; therefore the following 
receipt fhould be attended to. 


_ Firft; That the well, maw, rennet-bag, (or by 
whatever other name it is called) be perfectly fweet, 
for if, it be the leaft tainted, the cheefe will never 
be good. When this is fit for ufe, three pints or 
two quarts of foft water (clean and fweet) fhould 
be mixed with falt, wherein fhould be put fweet- 
briar, rofe leaves and flowers, cinnamon, mace, 
cloves, and, in fhort, almoft every fort of {pice and 
aromatic that can be procured, and if thefe are put 
jnto two quarts of water, they muft boil gently till - 
the liquor is reduced to three pints, and care fhould 
be taken that this liquor is not fmoaked ; it fhould 
be ftrained clean from the fpices, &c. and when 
found to be not warmer than milk from the cow, 
it fhould be poured upon the vell or maw; a lemon 
may then be fliced into it, when it may remaina day 
or two, after which it fhould be ftrained again and 
put 
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put in a bottle, where, if well corked, it will keep 
good for twelve months or more; it will fmell like a 
perfume, and a fmall quantity of it will turn the 
milk, and give the cheefe a pleafing flavour; after 
this, if the vell be falted and dried for a week or 
two near the fire, it will do for the purpofe again 
almoft as well as before. 


Chedder cheefe is held in high efteem; but I am 
well informed its goodnefs is chiefly owing to the 
land whereon the cows feed, as the method of 
making it is the fame as is purfued throughout 
Somerfetfhire, and the adjoining counties; I mean 
not to exclude the north parts of Wiltfhire, where 
the land has a furprifing effect on both butter 
and cheefe. 


Chefoire cheefe is much admired; and here I 
muft obferve, that no people take lefs pains with 
the rennet than the Chefhire farmers; but their 
cheefes are fo large as often to exceed one hundred 
pounds weight each; to this (and the age they 
are kept, the richnefs of the land, and their keep- 
ing fuch a number of cows, as to make fuch a cheefe 
without adding a fecond meal’s milk) their excel- 
lence may be attributed ; indeed they falt the curd, 
(which may make a difference) and keep the 
ceheefes in a damp place after they are made, and 
are very careful to turm them daily. 

But 
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But of all the cheefe this kingdom produces, 
none is more highly efteemed than the Sii/ton, which, 
is called the Parmefan of England, and (except 
faulty) is never fold for lefs than one fhilling or 
fourtecn-pence per pound. | 


The Stilton cheefes are ufually made in fquare 
vats, and weigh from fix to twelve pounds each 
cheefe. Immediately after they are made, it. is 
right to put them into fquare boxes made exactly 
to fit them, they being fo extremely rich, that 
except this precaution be taken they are apt to 
bulge out, and break afunder: they fhould be con- 
tinually and daily turned in thefe boxes, and muft 
_ be kept two years before they are properly mel-. 
lowed for fale-——Some make them in a net, fome- 
what like a cabbage net, fo that they appear when 
made not unlike an acorn; but thefe are never fo 
good as the other, having a thicker coat, and want- 
ing all that rich flavour and mellownefs which 
make them fo pleafing. 


£ muft not omit to mention, that no people are 
more cleanly in their dairies thon thofe of Srzlion 
and its neighbourhood ; and muftalfo obferve, that 
the making of thefe cheefes is not confined to them- 
felves alone, as many others in Huntingdonfhire 
not forgetting Rutland and Northampton-fhires) 
make 
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ynake a fimilar fort, fell them for the fame price, 
and give all of them the name of Stilton cheefes. 


_ Though thefe farmers are remarked for clean- 
linefs, they take very little pains with the reunet, 
as they in general only cut pieces from the vel] or 
maw, Which they put into the milk, and move 
gently about with the hand, by which means it 
breaks or turns it fo, that they eafily obtain the 
curd; but I am well affured, that if the method 
above defcribed for making rennet were put in 
practice, they would make their cheefe ftill better; 
at leaft they would not have fo many faulty and un- 
found cheefes; for notwithftanding their cheefes 
bear fuch a name and price, they often find them 
fo bad as not to be faleable; and I attribute this to 
. their being fo carelefs about the rennet. 


Iam perfuaded as good cheefe might be made 
in other counties, if people would adhere to the 
Stilton plan, which is this—They make a cheefe 
every morning, and to this meal of new milk they 
add the cream taken from that which is milked the - 
night before; this, and the age of their cheefes, I 
am almoft confident, are the only reafons why they 
are preferred to others; for, from the niceft obfer- 
vation, I could never perceive that their land was 
in any refpect fuperior to that of other counties. 

Excellent 
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Excellent cream cheefes are made in Lincolrt- 
fhire, by adding the cream of one meal’s milk to 
milk which comes immediately from the cow; 
thefe are preffed gently two or three times, turned 
for a few days, and are then difpofed of at the rate 
of one fhilling per pound, to be eaten while new 
with radifhes, fallad, &c. 


Many people give fkimm’d milk to pigs, but the 
whey will do equally as well after. cheefes are made 
from this milk; fuch cheefes will always fell for at 
leaft two-pence per pound, which will amount to a 
large fum annually where they make much butter, 
The peafants, and many of the farmers, in the 
north of England, never eat any better cheefe; and 
though they appear harder, experience hath. proved 
them to be much eafier of digeftion than. any new 
milk cheefes. A good market may always be found 
for the fale of them at Briftol. 


As I have taken much pains, from a€tual prac. 
fice, to find out the defects of others in making 
butter and cheefe; fo through my advice feveral 
have attained a perfection in this art; and I {hall 
think myfelf unworthy your patronage, if all do, 
not excel who will ftrictly adhere to the methods 
Jaid down in the foregoing pages. I am, 


Your obedient fervant,. 


Stoney-Littleton, Somerfet, JOS. HAZARD. 
O..7, 1785. 
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Articte XXII. 

Of the Duration of the Wood of different Kinds of Trees, 
in their different Application, when expofed to the 
Weather. . 

| [By Sir THomas BEEvor, bart.] 
GENTLEMEN, Sept. 11, 1784. 


S the raifing plantations of trees is not only 

an object of great national concern, but 
falls likewife within the compafs of the Society’s 
plan to encourage; and as the value and duration 
of the feveral kinds of them, in their different 
applications and ufes, is a fubject of much utility 
as well as curiofity, I fhall give you a fhort account 
of an experiment made on fome of them by a 
worthy friend of mine, a nobleman of this county, 
who is as much diftinguifhed by his thirft after 
and poffeffion of claffical and philofophical know- 
ledge, as he is honoured and beloved for his ex- 
tenfive philanthropy. | 


Withing to know the duration of fome of the 
trees with which his noble plantations abound, he 
ordered, in the year 1774, three pofts, forming 
two fides of a quadrangle, to be fixed in the earth 
upon a rifing ground in his park. Into thefe pofts 
were morticed the planks of the following trees, of 
which fix faced fouth and north, and fix of them 
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eaft and weft. In the firft were put a plant of 
cedar, larch, fpruce fir, filver fir, Scotch fir, and 
pineafter. In the fecond, a plank of Spanifh chef- 
nut, abele, beech, walnut, fi ycamore, and birch. 


Thefe after being expofed to the duinee the 
weather from the year 1774. until laft March, the 
time at which I viewed them, I then found in the 
‘following ftate and condition:— 


The Cedar was perfectly | Pineafter, quite rotten. 
found, Chefnut perfectly found. 
Larch, the heart found, but | Abele, found. . 
the fap quite decayed. Beech, found. 
Spruce fir, found. Walnut, in decay, 
Silver fir, in decay, Sycamore much decayed; 
Scotch fir, much decayed. ! Birch, quite rotten, 


_ Thefe planks were cut out an inch and a half 
thick, from trees of thirty years growth, 


The above-mentioned appearances in fome in- 
ftances much difappointed my expectation.—How- 
ever, thus I found them; and as every experiment 
of this kind may be fo eafily conducted by any 
body, I hope it will be again and again made, upon 
~-an enlarged plan, with additional trees of different 
ages, abroad, and under cover; whereby the moft 
profitable application of them may be fully af& 
certained. I am, your obedient fervant, 


Hethel-Hall, Norfolk. THO. BEEVOR. 
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P. S. You will find by the date of my letter, 
that I have kept it fome time fince it was written. 
The delay, however, has enabled me to fet right 
one fact contained in it. I. was laft week, at 
Houghton, and wifhing to fee that my relation 
was true in every particular, on: queftioning the 
fteward, I found to my mortification that in fome 
of the woods above-mentioned there was.a diffe- 
rence of ten or fifteen years in the growth of the 
trees from which the planks were cut. Though 
for the fake of truth I was glad to make this dif- 
-covery, yet 1 am forry to find that it leffens in fome 
degree the value of the experiment. 


[N. B. We hope the preceding letter from Sir Tuo. BeEvor 
will excite other gentlemen to make fimilar experiments, the event 
of which may prove of public utility. ]; 
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ArticLte XXIII, 


A Philofophical Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Vegetation, with a view to afcertain the moft certatn 
means of promoting its Improvement and Extenjion. 


{By Mr. JosepH Wimpey, of North-Bockhampton. ] 
GENTLEMEN, 


HE fubject of this enquiry has been an object 

of purfuit in every age, and of every civi- 

lized country in the world; not uniformly, and unin- 
terruptedly, 
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terruptedly, indeed, but in proportion to the peace 
and tranquility of refpective ftates and times. 
Rome, once the miftrefs of the world, did not 
fhine more in the arts of government’ and civil 
‘ polity, than in* the cultivation of her lands; and 
we find the fame patriotic ftatefmen, who ren-~ 
dered themfelves immortal by their unremitting 
efforts to fupport and maintain liberty, were not 
lefs eminent for their patriotic.ardour to promote 
and encourage the beneficial culture of its foil. 


Inteftine commotions and civil broils are ever 
unfriendly to fcience and the arts, but to none more 
fo than to agriculture; for when the. occupier’s 
tenure is rendered precarious by civil difcord, he 
has little inclination and lefs encouragement ‘to at- 
tempt improvement; and {till lefs to plough and 
fow, it being uncertain who may reap, indeed 
whether there will be any thing to reap; it having 
too commonly happened, that whole countries have 
been ravaged and become defolate by the defperate 
frenzy of hoftile and bloody contenders, who too 
frequently are deaf and blind to the remonftrances 
of humanity. 3 


It is certainly clear, from the average prices of 
corn and provifions of all. kinds for twenty years 
paft, that there isnot too much land in cultivation. 

Prices 
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Prices have, been confiderably above what has been 
deemed, and that juftly too, the medium {landard. 
As a manufacturing and commercial country, it 
is properly the duty of the legiflature to provide, 
as far as confiftently may be with the liberty of the 
fubject, that the price of provifions may be kept as 
nearly as poffible to their medium value. This is 
conceived to be very practicable, even fo as to bea 
convenience to the grower as well as the confumer. 


Some writers of great abilities* have fuppofed, 
that the advance of commodities in price is rather 
apparent and nominal, than real. Things are not 
fo much, if at all, advanced in price, fay they, as 
is imagined; the precious metals are exceedingly 
increafed in quantity, and proportionably fallen in 
value. Poffiily there may be fome truth in this 
obfervation, if we go back fome hundred years, 
and if taken upon a fcale that comprehends all 
Europe; but for the term of twenty or fifty, or even 
from the time Mr. Locke wrote to the prefent hour, 
there is little difference in the value of filver or 
gold; an ounce of either being of much the fame 
value now as then. The frequent and fudden 
changes that take place in the price of corn and 
other commodities, which fometimes are at double’ 
the price one year they were the foregoing, muft 


*.Mr. Locke, Baron MonrTesquigy, &c. 


be 
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be owing to’ fome other’ caufe: than that’ aboved: 
mentioned, which operates flowly; if at all; and is 
not. nay gaa in fey time ae a reer al 
“ar “he quantity’ bf éorn and ovis at market 
eahags bore the fame’ proportion to the demand 
there is for thém, the price would be always “inva 
riably'and unchangeably the fame.» The variation 
of prices: therefore is‘governed by the°variation of 
the faid proportion. If the demand be greater, 
andthe quantity thé fame, or the demand the fame, 
andthe quantity lefs, the price muftneceffarily'ad= 
vance; and vice verfa, if the quantity fhould in- 
creafe, and the'demand continue the fame,''the 
price muft, as neceffarily fall; andit is not in:the 
power of man toomake it otherwife. But though 
this immutable: relation: is beyond our power to 
alter; we can by art and induftry increafe the quan» 
tity, and thereby lower the price; cheapnefs being 
the infallible confequence of plenty, :which is: the 
direct object and:effect of an improving ‘cultivation. 
This is a matter of great confequence to the "poor 
labourer, the manufacturer, and merchant; and:no 
difadvantage to the grower; becaufe what he would 
~ lofe by the fall of price, he would gain with intereft 
by an increafe of quantity.* 0 
* This is not always the cafe. Of two profits nominally equal, 
that is to be preferred which is obtained with the leaf expence of 


fabour :—That which arifes from an incr eafe of quantity, is clogged 
with the greate/t, and much more care and trouble, 
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_ It isnot eafy to conceive how many and how 
great theimprovements are, which have beech made 
in this moft important of all arts, in the courfe of 
the prefent century. A patriotic fpirit of uncom- 
mon ardour hath gone forth; and our nobility and 
gentry, like the Senators of Rome, have fet, as it 
were, their hands to the plough, and excited their 
tenants and neighbours to practices of which they 
had no idea before. Yea, they have done more; 
they have inftituted focieties, and made them the 
receptacles and diftributors of ufeful knowledge; 
they haye raifed fub{fcriptions, and added marks of 
honour, and pecuniary advantages, to the rewards 
which naturally refule from the attention and in- 
duftry of the ingenious artift. Surely the greateft 
refpect is due to the members of all thofe inftitu- 
tions, whofe motives are—public good and univer- 
fal ufefulnefs. | . 


But it muft be allowed, that, although much 
has been done, there ftill remains much more to do. 
Experimenters have not always(perhaps but feldom) 
entered into the views, and ably feconded the in- 
tentions of thofe valuable inftitutions. Animated 
with the hope of obtaining the premiums held out, 
by dint of extraordinary exertions, expenfive ma- 


nures, and a concurrence of fortunate circumftances, 
More the effect of chance than of defign, they often 
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have been the fuccefsful adventurers, though at the 
fame time entirely ignorant to what caufes they owed 
their fuccefs. We too often indeed afcribe effects 
to caufes which are no way connected with them. 
The practice of fuch men is more like the noftrums 
of quacks, than the recipes of a regular phyfician.. 
The medicine may be good, but being ignorant of 
principles, they know not how to accommodate it 
as different circumftances may require. 


How vegetation may be carried to the greateft 
degree of perfection, by means eafily practicable, 
and at the fame time the moft advantageous to the 
hufbandman, is one of the moft important en- 
quiries that the human underftanding can be em- 
ployed in the purfuit of. Some ingenious men, 
however, have made the following the previous 
queftion, “ What is that fubftance, matter, or 
thing, which is the true and only proper food of 
plants; which enters into the veffels appointed by 
nature to receive it, is aflimilated by, and becomes 
conftituent parts of them, augmenting their mag- 
“nitude, extenfion, and weight, from an almoft im- 
perceptible atom to the weight of many tons, and 
‘to a body of inconceivable dimenfions?””’ 


This queftion feems much more curious than 
ufeful, and is perhaps of very little confequence to 
fs " the 
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the ‘hufbandman. The philofopher may amufe 
himfelf by enquiring after’ firft principles, and the 
elementary parts of bodies, but the farmer fhould 
never be diverted from a profitable praCice, until 
‘one more fo is recommended by the'fuccefs of re- 


‘peated experiments. 


‘Various are the opinions of the pase concern- 
ing this matter. Some fuppofe the food of plants 
to be water; fome earth; others air, nitrous falts, 
oil, &c. &c, perhaps all of them wide enough of 
the mark. It muft be confeffed, we know nothing | 
of the effence of things. Weare not endued with 
faculties equal to. the curious refearch.. Things are 
known. to.us by their properties only. But what 
are their properties by which they are, known to us, 
but certain powers. to affeét us ina particular man- 
ner, and to imprefs different fenfations and per- 
ceptions on our bodily organs? Thefe different 


‘perceptions, indeed, enable us to diftinguifh, ac- 
curately enough, one thing from another; but we 
are totally ignorant of the nature of thofe powers, 
and equally fo of the effence or fub{tratum in which 


they inhere, and by which they are fupported. 


The great fyftem of the univerfe is governed by 


general laws, which, fo far as our knowledge-ex- 


tends, obtain univerfally. Gravitation, attraction, ° 
Fepulfion, cohefion, and perhaps many other prin- 
M 2 ciples, 
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ciples, affect every portion of matter that comes 
within our knowledge;. but what fupports thofe 
powers, in what their energy. confifts,, or from 
whence they are derived, we are by no means able 
to apprehend or conceive. _ Vegetation alfo obtains 
univerfally on this globe. Wherever there. is 
earth, vegetation takes place; therefore the prin- 
ciple (or principles) of vegetation, whatfoever it be, 
or in whatfoever it confifts, muft be univerfal; and 
all that is neceffary for the hufbandman to ‘do, is to 
prepare his ground effectually, put in his feed or 
plants at the proper feafon, and vegetation will 
moftaffuredly follow. Indeed, fo prolifick is nature 
‘as to clothe the face of the globe with herbs and 
plants in every region, ‘without’ the intervention or 
affiftance of man. ‘The ‘fund or ‘magazine, then, 
which furnifhes the pabulum or food of plants, is 
eftablifhed and fupplied by the ceconomy of nature, 
. feeing it obtains at all times and every where, un- 
affifted by art. But how and in what manner nature 
is to be affifted, how and by what means vegetation 
is to be promoted, and carried to its utmoft and 
moft beneficial degree of perfection, is the grand 
defideratum, the great and important object, of our 
enquiry. 


Experiments or obfervations made on occurrences 
which happen in the courfe of things, are the 
ground-work 
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 ground-work of all certainty in this matter. | Theo- 


ries not built upon and fupported by experiments 


, are matters of mere amufement, and have no ex- 


iftence but in the imagination. Unfortunately, 
experiments have been publithed by the thoufand, 
which bear the cleareft internal evidence of their 
never having been ‘made but upon paper. Such 
writers fhould be regarded as the fharks‘of fociety, 
who would facrifice truth, miflead mankind, and 
impofe upon the publick, to pocket a little money. 
But to proceed with our enquiry. 


The principles of vegetation, and the means by 
which it may be promoted in the moft fuccefsful 
and beneficial manner, may be fitly divided into 


three general heads, and diftinguifhed by the terms 


mechanical, chemical, and nutritive. The mechanical 
includes every operation which tends to’break, di- 
vide; and pulverize the foil; whether it be by 
ploughing and harrowing, digging and hoeing, or 


‘by any other means whatever; that being the moft 


eligible which moft effectually performs ie opera- 
tion at the leaft expence, 


Pulverizing the foil may be truly confidered as 
the firft ep towards an improving vegetation; not 
as producing the food or nourifhment of plants, but 


of putting the foil intoa fit condition for receiving 
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it, from whatever fource it may be derived, and 
giving eafyaccefs to the roots and fibres which ex-+ 
tend themfelves-every way in queft of the fame.. - 


Chemical principles produce ‘much the fame 
effects, but in a way we cannot fo eafily, nor-fo 
perfe&tly, comprehend. . The mechanical powers 
are fubfervient.to our wills, and we can continue 
the ufe of them until:the defired end is obtained; 
but. the effects: of chemical operations are not fo 
certain in this bufinefs, as a certain concurrence of 
circumftances, not always in our power to procure, 
is neceffary to produce-the hoped-for fuccefs. 
Much depends upon the temperature of the feafons, 
the ftate of rhe air, and many other things not in 
the power of man to forefee or to govern. -Fer- 


‘mentation. feems to be the principal agent. in pro- 


moting vegetation by chemical powers... This 
divides, attenuates, and fubtilizes, by means of an 


‘internal motion of ‘the parts, which we cannot 


‘clearly conceive.- .Probably it is on this principle 


that marl, chalk, fhells, and every kind of calcare- 


ous carth, are fertilizers of land. Not by any 
matter or fubftance inherent in them, as conftituent 
parts of the fame; but as abforbent bodies, which 
attract much more powerfully the principles of ve- 
getation than earth alone could do. 


We 
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We comte next to enquire concerning nutritive 
principles. And here we have a field to range in 
as capacious at: lea{t as the earth we inhabit, to- 
gether with its atmofphere; perhaps much more, 
even not lefs than the folar fy{tem, as that immenfe 
body of fire, which is the centre thereof, gives life 
and energy to the whole creation; and annually re- 
vives, reanimates, and beftows as it were rejuvinef- 
cency on the whole animal and vegetable world. 


But before we proceed on this enquiry, it 
may be proper to make a few obfervations, the 
truth of which is felf-evident, and confonant to the 
common fenfe of mankind.. By common fenfe, 
the writer does not mean common opimon;. for no- 
thing is more vague and liable to error than that; 
but thofe ideas which are the fame in all men, as 
proceeding from identical or fimilar fenfations ;and 
perceptions involuntarily imprefled upom them. 
This is the true and only defenfible meaning of the 
term common fenfe, though it is frequently made 
to ftand for, and exprefs, principles which are 
fuppofed to be innate in the mind, but in faét 
have nothing common or identical in them, but are 
as infinitely diverfified in different men as are 
their features, 


There feems to be a natural relation, connexion, 
and dependence, between the animal and vegeta- 
ble 
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ble kingdoms. No part of the terraqueous globe 
that we know of, that is occupied by living crea~ 
tures of any kind, but is* replete with vegetables 
proper for their fuftenance and fupport; ‘and ‘it is 
- equally certain, that wherever vegetables grow 

and flourifh, it is ftocked mith animals in ay ti 
tion josie 


It is fafficiently obvious, that the animal king~ 
dom is maintained and fupported by the vegeta~ 
ble; for though carnivorous animals eat little or no 
vegetable food, yet they live upon thofe which are 
entirely fupported by-it; for they never eat each 
other, ‘unlefs in cafes- of famine or great diftrefs. 
Tt is'very’ poffiblé the vegetable kingdom may no 
lefS dépend ‘upon ‘the animal for its fuftenance and 
fapport, thah the animal doth upon it; and if the 
whitef ig not much ‘miftaken, pretty clear cand 
ftrong evidence may, be had, that this is really the 
cafe; fo that ‘they reciprocally fubfift on and are 
prone pit each other, Oo 

It ‘is not many years fince’ eh a fuririGng. dif. 
covery was made by that very ‘celebrated invefti- 
gator of nature Dr. Priestiey, who clearly proved 
by experiment, that common air, when become 
feculent and putrid by animal refpiration and per. 
{piration, fo as to be unfit for the common purpofes 

of 
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of life, is readily purified and make wholfome by 
the vegetable kingdom, ' which imbibes and abforbs 
thofe putrid fteams that are fo deadly noxious to 
animal life.’ But what is moft furprifing, inftead 
of growing fickly in fo impure an air as he ex- 
petted, he found the plants were invigorated and 
their growth promoted thereby; fo that they were 
more frefh, green, and healthy, than thofe which 
grew in common wholfome ta Pee air.* 


“This wonderful ceconomy of nature loudly pro- 
claims the wifdom and goodnefs of Providence; 
for how great foever might be the fund of common 
air neceflary to the purpofes of life, fuch is its con- 
tinual wafte and confumption, that the whole ftock 
muft foon' have been exhaufted, and animal life 
become extinct, if no provifion had been made to 
purify and 'render‘wholfome the original ftock, as 
daily ufe might require. 


But not to infift on a particular inftance which 
may be thought too curious to eftablifh a general 
principle upon, let us enquire how far this doc- 
trine may be fupported by the concurring teftimony 
of all mankind, in which there is not a poffibility 

* A very full and pleafing account of this wonderful difcovery 
may be found in a very elegant difcourfe of Sir Joun PRINGLE's, 
read before the Royal Society at one of their anniverfary meetings, 


which met with general approbation ; and.fome marks of favour 
were beftowed upon the Doétor, in reward of his ingenuity. 


of 
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of deception; for if thofe facts which are agreeable 
to.and {upported by the common fenfe of mankind 
cannot. be depended upon. for. certain infallible 
truths, then there is,no fuch. thing as certainty at- 
tainable by human. nature.., Is it. poffible to doubt, 
if, , hat, glorious. luminary ‘the fun, which difpen, 
fes heat, and light, and. life,.to, this lower world, 
hath any real, -exiftence, and is the caufe of thofe 
fenfations? Surely. it is nots and yet. in. what.does 
this certainty confift, but the common fenfe of man- 
kind? ,1 fee, | feel, perceive, and am affected in a 
particular manner, by the appearance of this foun- 
tain of life; all mankind are impreft with identical 
or fimilar fenfations, perceptions, and affections ; 
therefore no man doubts, or can poffibly doubt of, 
the certainty and a of the fun’s exiftence,,.. 


All truths which are derived, from common 
fenfe, are equally certain with the above; for if it 
were poffible that all men could be deceived in any 
of. thofe fenfations, perceptions, and affections, 
which are common to all men; that is, if they 
could fee, feel, and be affected in any way or man- 
ner they could not fee, feel, and be affected, then 
truth and certainty to the human mind would be . 
an impoffible thing; there being no criteria by 
which truth might "be diftinguifhed from falfhood, 
nor, man indued with faculties to perceive and 
mark the defference of things. 


Thofe 
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Fhofe things then which are felt, perceived, and 
produce the fame fenfations and affections in all 
men, and every where, may be depended upon as 
truths infallibly certain, beyond a poffibility of de- 
ception. Not fo experiments made by the moft 
careful and the moft candid, till they have been 
repeated again and again; and the firft trials con- 
firmed and duly authenticated by fubfequent ones. 
Much more is to be feared from the cunning, the 
artifice, the prepoffeffion, the prejudice, the Vanity, 
and the intereft, of defigning men, who too fre- 
quently have been found to warp and bend their 
accounts, to promote their interefted views. 


It is in the obfervation of every man, from the 
illiterate occupier of a cottage to the firft gardener 
of a prince, that all kinds of animal fubftances, 
when thoroughly digefted and: corrupted, are the 
ftrongeft and moft powerful promoters of vegeta- 
tion. The hair, the fkin, the horns and hoofs, the 
urine and excrements, the flefh, blood, finews, and 
even the bones, are: all richly réplete with matter 
which fupports and invigorates vegetation univer- 
fally. It is therefore’ undeniably certain, that ani- 
mal fubftances contain thofe principles which are 
the real and genuine food of plants, It is abfurd 
therefore to fuppofe their food is earth, or water, . 
or air, fire, or heat, or any one fimple element or 

thing 
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thing whatever. It feems clearly evident, that it 
is a combination of principles derived from animal 
fubftances by the chemiftry of nature. When 
animal fubftance: has been thoroughly putrified, 
almoft the whole becomes volatile, and is fo far 
attenuated, fubtilized, and refined, as to be ren- 
dered capable of entering the roots and fibres of 
‘the minuteft plants, 


It feems then, that as the animal kingdom is 
entirely fupported by the vegetable, fo is the ve- 
getable by the animal, and each ‘is’ reciprocally 
‘the fupport of, and is fupported by the other. 
The matter of each is effentially the fame, each 
is indued with the principles of life and augmen- 
tation, though appearing under very different 
forms; each mutually tranfmutable into. the other 
by the mere unaffifted operations of nature. 


Hence it feems to appear, that the wifdom. and 
goodnefs of Providence have eftablifhed the means 
of fupporting and upholding the préfent fyftem of 
the univerfe, till time fhall be:no more, by con-» 
ftant, uniform, uninterrupted powers or laws, which 
act unceafingly for the mutual confervation of the 
whole. Every atom of matter, whether animal or 
vegetable, feems to teem with life, yet contains 
within itfelf the feeds of corruption and decay. 
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In that ftate it enters into a new fyftem of organi- 
zation; and becomes the principle of regeneration 
and rejuvenefcence, which annually returns at the 
appointed feafons, when all appears charming, 
fprightly, and gay. 


«To.this theory it may be objected, that vegeta- 
tion may be fuccefsfully promoted by vegetable 
manures, without the leaft affiftance from animal 
fubftance of any kind. Every one knows that it 
is common to manure the ground by ploughing in 
green vegetables, fuch as buck or French wheat, 
clover, vetches, &c. which often fucceed well 
without any other help whatever. This objection 
falls fhort of its object; it only proves, that pro- 
_ fitable crops may be obtained without the cultiva- 
 tor’s ufing animal fubftances under that form; but 
the theory fuppofes, that every vegetable is replete 
with principles derived from animal fubftances, 
and only differs from them in being more fubtilized 
and refined. . 


_ It is equally certain, that vegetation may be 
powerfully promoted, without laying on or pro- 
viding any manureatall. The new or horfe-hoeing 
hufbandry depends entirely upon reducing and 
pulverizing the foil. It cannot be reafonably fup- 
pofed, however, that the fpade and hoe, or plough 

and 
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and harrow, convey any fertilizing principles. — 
Thefe operations, which are found to render our 

Jands fo furprifingly fertile when judicioufly per- 
formed, only prepare the foil for the eafy entrance of 
thofe fertilizing principles with which the atmo- 
{phere is abundantly replete. The atmofphere is 
the grand magazine, the great receptacle of putrid 
exhalations, which inceffantly fly off from all animal 
fubftances, the living as well as dead; and. by their 
fpecifick levity mount up into the air, from whence, 
being condenfed, they return in dews, rain, fnow, 
8c. and impregnate the foil as deep as it hath 
_ been duly pulverized. 


It feems very evident then, that whether the 
hufbandman manure his fields from the dung- 
heap, or by ploughing in green vegetables, or by 
duly expofing it to the unceafing influence of the 
atmofphere; the principles of vegetation, which 
he beftows in either cafe, are effentially and fub- 
ftantially the fame. They all equally originate 
from putrid animal fubftances. That from the 
dung-heap is indeed by far the ftrongeft, it having 
not ‘gone through its laft ftage of digeftion and 
putrefaction; in this grofs and impure ftate, it 
fometimes poifons and kills, and thereby defeats 
its intended purpofe. It in general, however, when 
te naa ufed, gives great luxuriance and an en= 

*  larged 
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larged fize to the ftalks and blades; but luxuriance 
3s not fruitfulnefs; indeed, they are feldom if ever 
compatible. . This holds good in all kinds of grain 
as well as fruits... Manure» imperfectly digefted, 
or ufed in too great abundance, often defeats the 
views and hopes of the planter; he may reap a 
great burthen of ftraw and very little corn. The 
fame thing may happen from green vegetable ma- 
‘nure, unlefs it be ploughed in time enough to un- 
dergo a thorough fermentation, and at the laft 
ploughing be intimately blended with the’ foil. 
But of this there is no danger in the laft-mentioned 
method of cultivation; for the principles of vege- 
tation derived from the atmofphere, by thoroughly 
pulverizing the foil, are fo perfectly digefted, fub- 
tilized, and refined from the impurities of the for- 
mer, that unhealthinefs or a furfeit is not to be 
apprehended, efpecially as it is not given all at 
once like the former, but adminiftered from time to 
time as the fkilful hufbandman may fee neceflary. 


__ I fhould now proceed, according to my propo- 
fal, to confider of the eafieft and moft effectual 
means of promoting vegetation, in fupport of, and 
confiftent with, the above principles; but as I ap- 
prehend that would run this paper to an incon- 
‘yenient length, I muft poftpone it for fome future 
Opportunity. . I am, &c. 
North-Bockhampton, JOS. WIMPEY. 
Hants, Dec. 1785. 7 
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ARTICLE XXIV., 


A Prattical Bhileig ‘concerning the Bala aici ae 
effeciual means of netohs cepphaned 


bay a se OOF Ami 
_ GentieMen, wah a: 


[* a former PAP EE I desmapted to fhew that shes 


animal pan vegetable kingdoms., That. as. ss 
animal kingdom lives ony and is. wholly fubfifted 
by, the vegetable; fo.is the vegetable no lefs main- 
tained and fupported by the animal. Each.by 
-’ turns being mutually the fupport of, and. fup- 
ported by, the other. eiiiéa 


If this theory be juft, animal fubftance, from 
whatever fubject it is derived, or under whatever 
form it may appear, when it is perfectly digefted 
and putrified, fubtilized and become volatile, is 
the true, genuine, and fole aliment of plants. The 
dunghill, which confifts chiefly of animal excre- 
ments, contains the greateft quantity of nutritive 
principles of any fubftance whatever of equal di- ” 
menfions, the conftituent: parts of animals only 
excepted. The dunghill, therefore, is the greateft 
and moft powerful -fertilizer of land; and could 
the farmer acquire as"much of it upon moderate 

terms 
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terms as he chofe, he might foon make his land 
as fertile as the climate would admit, or he could 
defire. But in moft fituations, the quantity to be 
got, as every one knows, bears a very {mall propor- 


~ tion, indeed, to the quantity wanted. 


As a fubftitute and fuccedaneum to the dung- 
heap, ploughing in green vegetables has been 
adopted with fuccefs. This practice is a kind of 
improved fallowing; for though the land be crop- 


‘ped, its produce at a proper feafon is ploughed i in, 


and no prefent profit is derived from it. The land 
therefore may be properly faid to be under fallow, 
until by future culture it is in fit condition to re- 
ceive the feed of a future crop. 


But the more general practice is, when the land 
has been exhaufted by having been too frequently 
cropped, and is become foul and full of weeds, to 
give it a year’s fallow; or fometimes two winters 
and a fummer’s fallow, which is often neceflary to 
eradicate the weeds, thoroughly pulverize the foil, 


_ and render it fufficiently fertile to bear a crop of 


wheat. But when a man enters upon a farm that 
has been racked out by the former tenant, and 
the whole of it left in the fad condition above 
reprefented, to give it a year’s fallow, without 
receiving any beneficial return, would to moft 
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Mr. Tour, to whole conan tia moft teal’ 
tribute of refpect .is.due, has in, a great varicty of d 


inftances fhewn to what an amazing degree of fer- 
' tility even very.poor land may be brought, by re- 
peated and frequent breaking, dividing, and_pul- 
werizing the foil. Thestruth and, propriety, of his 
principles are generally allowed, and indeed. can- 
not be well controverted, how, much, foever)the 
mode’ he adopted, and his: method. ;of applying 
them, may be decried by fome, and. by, the pecu- 
liar circumftances of the;land. of others rendered 
impracticable. The foil .of his eftate,was.in gene- 
ral light and fragile, and in all refpects peculiarly 
fuitable to his mode of praétice. All Jand, what- 
ever may be its temperature, may ‘be fertilized and 
improved by frequent ploughing ard harrowing, 
af,they are well:timed; but all land is not equally 
fuitable-to the.drill and’ horfe~hoeing culture; and 
fome, though (perhaps comparatively little, not.at 
-all fo. Hilly countries, land that is rocky -or . 
abounding with large loofe ftones, or that confrfts 
of a ftrong, moift, adhefive clay, is not in, general 
fyitable to the drill-culture; but the land. that. is not 
fuitable, I apprehend, .bears no great proportion to 
shat, which; is, The intelligent thagtiganers who 
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"4s convinced of the truth of rhe principles, will 
readily vary the application of them as circum- 
ftances prey Beli 


a “When land is exhaufted,, quite our of tilth; and 
overrun, withthe ftrongeft,and moft noxious weeds, 
it is abfolutely, neceflary to eradicate them, to clean 
and pulverize. the,foil; otherwife the feed, what- 
ever it may be, might/as well be thrown om the 
highway, as fown in land in that condition. It is 
a queftion of. great importance, how and’ by what 
means land may be fertilized and its vigour refto- 
ted, the weeds difplaced and defireyed, confiftently 

fa prone crop 

} eroning gn the Cane field at fame time.; ' It 


readily occur to the sreader, that this is: not 

nae si to be done in any mode of culture but that 
of planting in drills, and pulverizing the foil by 
ploughing and horfe-hoeing the intervals during 

the growth of the crop through the whole fummer. 
Mr. Tuuz rightly advifed well-timed ploughing 
and harrowing, till the land was thoroughly pul- 
erized well cleaned of weeds; for the grain 

in plans which were chiefly the fubjects of hi 
% cul ture, ey by no means admit of being oun . 
t i an foil overrun with weeds with the leaft 
_ profpect of crop, though it may be ever fo certain 

i that the growth of the feveral articles he cultivated 
Nw. > was 


a 
, 
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was promoted in the moft beneficial manner by’ the 
-due-ufe of the horfe-hoe, or i Min) 

‘* mn wayryrt 
Wheat, turnips, uses and fainfoin, and in- © 
‘deed every other kind of plant, when ‘well fixed 
and eftablifhed in the ground, may be greatly pro- 
-moted in their growth by the difcreet ufe of the 


_ hoe-plough ; but previous met fe of this inftru- 


‘ment, they mutt have o a certain ftage of 
their growth, otherwife the epiirige en-~ 
tirely difplace and totally deftroy them.” It is there- 
fore abfolutely neceffary, that the land in which 
thefe articles are to be fowed, fhould at leaft be - 
‘moderately al and very clean from weeds, 
i a be effected only by being oe 
pulverized Bpricte to its being wis? 
: 

* Turnips, lucern, fainfoin, clover, and many 
‘ others, are very precarious articles, even when fkill 
has been ufed, and great pains taken, to infure a 
crop. Land is  fometimes fowed with turnips 
three or four times to no purpofe, and many other 
crops frequently mifcarry through circumftances aa 
which human fagacity cannot forefee, nor human ~ 
prudence remedy. The failure of thefe articles is 
generally imputed to the ravages of the fly, and 
‘true it is that they prey upon them by millions; 
but if my obfervations are juft, the evil does not 

begin 
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begin there. It is common for the feeds of the 
above-mentioned plants to come up finely and look 
healthy; but heat and drought coming .on, the 
juices of the young plants thicken and ftagnate, 
_ circulation is ftopped, they wither, and are fud- 
denly deftroyed by the fly. It is very common 
to fee whole fields in this condition, excepting 
under the fhadow of the hedges, which in fome 
meafure retain the dews of the nights, and fcreen 
the young plants from the fcorching fun-beams. 
We frequently fee very flourifhing plants under 
hedges, when the crop of the reft of the field is 
entirely deftroyed; and I am clearly of opinion, 
the fame difappointment would happen in every 
poor foil, if the appearance of the plants were 
immediately followed by a few dry hot fcorching 
days, though there fhould not be a fly to prey 
upon them. The belt means to guard againft 
fuch a difappointment, when any of thefe articles 
are to ftand for a crop in the place they are fowed, 
is thoroughly to cleanfe the ground, duly break,. 
divide, and pulverize the foil, and drefs it witha 
well-prepared artificial compoft, which, if the fea- 
_ fon fhould not prove fingularly unfavourable, would 
Sree give a degree of vigour to the young 
plants, which would totally defeat the ravages of 
the fly; and if the land were to be fown in drills, 
a very moderate quantity of the compoft being re- 
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gularly fpread in the path of the drill previous to 
the fowing the feed, would be fufficient for the 
purpofe. (ouathy brie inod vaad yyeritis 


Me 
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~ A plentiful crop of turnips, or of artificial sraffés, 
is a mattet of very great importance to a farmer 
who shas a large ftock Of cattle to feed; it theres 
_ fore mérits his moft ferious attention, how and by’ 
what means he may render the growth of thofe ar~ 
ticles more conftant and certain, which in the 
common courfe of practice aré very /ptecarious, 
and not to be depended upon. For this purpofe, 
Pwould advife him to keep twenty, thirty, or fifty” 
' Yoads'(the quantity proportioned to the extent of 
his farm) of a good compoft always by him, ready — 
prepared, to be ufed as otcafion may require. This 
may be done at a very moderate expence in the 
following manner: —— 


. Of'a field that is conveniently fituated, plough 
and \harrow the headlands, till the foil be well di- 
vided and in fine tilth; then take a cart-load, or 
forty bufhels, of good {trong well-burnt lime, frefh 
from the kiln, and place it in little heaps, about a 
bufhel in each, along the middle of the faid head- 
lands, about four feet diftant from each other. ‘This 
done, with a fhovel cover the heaps of lime with 
foam five times its quantity of pulverized earth, 
rs and 


¢ 
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and pat it down clofe with the back of a fhovel, 
foas to exclude both the rain and the air. Ina few 
days, the moifture of the earth will have diffolved 
the lime, and reduced it to a powder. A’work- 
‘man, however, fhould from time to time infpect 
the heaps, ‘for they will foon begin to heave and 
fwell, and’ have large fiffures in them, which mutt 
be carefully filled up by having more earth thrown 
upon them, and patted down clofe. This: muft be 
repeated as often as occafion may require; for rain 
would: caufe the lime to run into a kind of irredu- 
cible calx, and the air would robit of its fertilizing 
quality, as it is well known it does of its medicinal 
virtue. .When the lime is -perfe@tly reduced to a 
powder, the earth and lime muft be chopped down 
with a fpade, and intimately blended and incorpo- 
rated together. This is moft conveniently done in 
form of a long bank or ridge, in the middle of 
which a large furrow or opening muft be made 
fufficient to receive five cart-loads (forty. buthels 
each) of good fat fpit dung; then the earth and 
lime muft be thrown over the dung fo as to cover 
the whole. In this manner it muft lie fome months, 
or till the dung is in a ftate of diffolution, which 
it will foon be by means of the lime. When ar- 
rived to this ftate, it muft again be turned over, 
and incorporated as intimately as poffible, and then 


~ formed into a heap to be kept for ufe, Earth, 
lime, 
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lime, and dung, thus managed, conftitute an unctu- 
ous faponancous mafs of great fertility, and perhaps 
this is the moft beneficial method of manuring with 
lime of any in ufe; for at the fame time that it 
promotes the growth of the crop, it meliorates and 
improves the foil; whereas, in the common way of 
ufing it, itis thought by moft, that though it may 
invigorate for a crop or two, yet it infallibly impo- 
verifhes the land. It is true, however, that there is 
no article in the whole art of hufbandry, concerning 
which even practical men are more divided, than 
about lime. Some declare they have expended 
large {ums of money in the ufe of it, without deri- 
ving the leaft benefit from it; with others, itis the 
Jine qua non of vegetation; without it, they think 
they had better not fow their land; indeed, the 
“practice fo far prevails in fome counties, that the 
tenant is tied down by an article in his leaft to Jay 
on a certain quantity every third or fourth crop, 
from fixty to one hundred and fixty bufhels an acre. 
It is not difficult to account for this feeming irre- 
concileable difference of opinions, but it would 
require more room and time than can be allowed at . 
‘prefent. I will only add, thata compoft formed as 
above, would make an excellent top-drefling tobe 
ufed in the fpring, and if not wanted for the pur- 
pofes firft mentioned, would be very ufeful for the 
laft.. But from this long digreffion, let us return 
to our fubject. 


We 
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We will fuppofe the land we have to cultivate is 

in its nature rather poor and unfertile, and rendered 

more fo by being too frequently cropped, and its 

culture neglected, and confequently overrun with 

‘the worft kind of weeds; the queftion is, what 
mode of culture will bring fuch land into proper 

tlth, and produce a profitable crop at the fame 
time with the leaft expence? To anfwer this pur- 


pofe, I have already obferved, the crop muft be 


planted in rows with intervals fufficiently wide to 
admit the free ufe of the hoe-plough whilft the 
crop is growing, as often as the growth of the 
weeds requires it. This will be three, or perhaps 
four times, in fuch foul land, during the courfe of 
the fummer. For this purpofe I know only of 
three or four articles which will by any means 
anfwer. Thefe are, the different fpecies of cab- 
bage plants, beans, potatoes, and perhaps peafe. I 
have tried carrots, parfnips, turnips, turnip-rooted 
cabbage, lucern, fainfoin, and every fort of grain, 
_ but without the leaft fuccefs; for in fpite of every 
effort, the weeds baffled all attempts, and deftroyed 
the young plants that arofe from feed, before the 
hoe-plough could be introduced. _ Cabbages, beans, 
and potatoes, were all the articles that afforded a 
profitable return. The field,in which I made my 
experiments is feven acres, and was exactly in the 
poor condition above defcribed. The method I 
purfued 
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purfued to bring this ‘field into proper tilth is as 
follows, and I believe a better cannot be devifed. 
i His LS TSED | i: jy 
‘As foon as harveft iswell over, give the field a 
clean ploughing jin the: ufual’ manner.) Dragging 
and harrowing at this feafon can feldom be of any 
ufe;'the earth is generally too adhefive part with 
the roots which bind it>together. As foon as the 
- ploudhing is finithed, give it another direétly actofs 
the firft ; but this muft be performed in a manner 
very different from the former. Begin at the fars 
ther end of the field, and with one: bout: of the 
_ plough, make the furrows as deep, and the ridge 
as narrow and as high as may be. Upon the out: 


ward edge of the outward furrow enter the plough- 


fhate, and with another bout of the plough form 
a fecond ridge, and fo proceed through the whole 
field. It will then lie in deep open furrows, and 
high narrow ridges, and confequently expofed to 
the influences of the atmofphere in the largeft ex- 
tent of fuperficies that is polfible. If the winter 
fhould prove ever fo wet, the ridges will be kept 
dry by the.open furrows; but if it fhould prove 
fevere, the froft will penetrate quite through the 
ridges, and impregnate almoft the whole of the foil 
they contain. If in the latter end of February, or 
any part of March, the weather fhould be dry and 
open, the ridges may be drawn down by the drags, 
and 
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and ‘the field levelled» to prepare it for planting; 
The advantage of this method muft needs be evis 
dent to every practical man, for nothing in art or 
nature renders even the molt’ adhefive foil fo 
fhort and friable as expofing it through the winter 
tothe froft. i JO}. tSont : 


This being the ftate of the field, we proceed now 
to prepare it for planting. On the further fide of 
the field, about a yard diftant from the hedge, draw 
a furrow with the plough from one end of the field 
to the other, and return the plough again in the 
fame furrow. This will make it ‘wide, deep, and 
clean. Then enter the ploughfhare about nine 
inchés diftant from the edge of the furrow, and 
with one bout of the plough, throw the earth on 
each fide into the middle of the furrow. A fecond 
bout of the plough, performed in the fame man- 
ner, will form a high ridge about three feet wide. 
It is evident, a ridge thus formed will, under the 
crown or moft elevated part of it, have /tvice the 
depth of pulverized earth that can be had in com- 
mon ploughing. The whole field is to be formed 
into ridges in the fame manner as the firft. In 
land that is tolerably clean, and in pretty good 
tilth, the intervals between the ranks of plants on 
the tops of thefe ridges will be wide enough for 

the hoe-plough to work, amd keep it fo. But land 

, in 
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in the fad condition above defcribed, might be 
more conveniently and effectually cleanfed and im- 
proved. by forming the ridges by the bouts of the 
plough, which would make them about four feet 
and a half wide, and confequently there would be 
intervals of near four feet for the hoe-plough to. 
work in, If the feafon fhould prove favourable, 
and the intervals ploughed three times in the courfe 
of the fummer, the foil would be reduced almoft 
to a powder, 


Let us fuppofe then the field to be formed into 


_ three-bout ridges as above, and the time for planting. 
_ beans arrived; with a common plough 1 make a 


clean furrow on the crown of each ridge, about a 
foot wide, and four inches deep, going down one 
ridge and up the next, and fo on through the 
whole field. The beans are then dropped in the 
furrows, either in two rows, feven or eight inches 
afunder, or in a fingle row in the middle of the, 
furrow, as reprefented below, No. I. No. Il.{. If 
the feed be good, the diftance may be three inches 
bean from bean; if otherwife, they fhould be 


t No. I. No. II. 


planted 


* 


+ 


as above is yaftly preferable to any channel that 
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planted clofer. This may be performed very cori 
veniently by a fmall hand-barrel drill, with which 


a boy might plant fix acres a day; or for want of _ 


fuch an inftrument, the beans might be dropped 


‘by women, boys, and girls, very expeditioufly; as 
the furrow would be an infallible guide, which 
they could not miftake either in the rows or depth, ~ 


though they might fomewhat in the diftance of the 


beans; but as the furrows would remain open for 
‘the prefent, every error would be liable to detection. 


The beans being planted, they may be very ex- 


peditioufly covered by a pair of harrows being ~ 


lafhed to a couple of poles at a proper diftance to 
work on the tops of the ridges, and drawn by a 
pair of horfes; one going in each furrow, two 
ridges may be covered at a time, without the horfes 
ftepping upon either. 3 


_ A drill, which makes the furrows, drops nae 


feed, and covers it at the fame time, conveys an 
idea of much greater perfection than the method 
here advifed; but all things confidered, I do not 
know but in practice this may be the more eligible 
method of the two, efpecially for beans and peafe; 
and for fetting potatoes and cabbage plants, [think 
it greatly preferable to all others. A furrow made 


can 
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made with the thare of. a‘drill; for though 
i: are be fet.to'a Sern. at the diferetion 
jof the ploughman, from which, it cannot deviate, 
we jyet if the foil be, well pulverized, as it ought,it 
will ran imtosthe channels, and caufe thefeed,to 
die at unequal depths; this, inthe autuma indeed, 
thay. !be of no .confequence, asjat that feafon there 
is no danger of wanting moifture to make the feeds +4 
wegetate; but in ithe, {pring, itis of the utmoft - 
confequence to shave the feed buried at an) equal 
_ and Proper. depth; to the want of which, the very 
fhort crops of: barley and oats were almoft; entirely 
owing the laftifummer. The feed that lay three,er 
four inches deep came up well, and-ripened in good 
time; but what lay, fhallow, either never came up 
at all,or, which was much worfe, fo late; as, not 
to be any thing near ripened therefore cut 
green, and lay fo long to wither before it could be po 

fafely houfed, that what little was ripe and would . 
a been good, was much reduced in its value by 
daying fo long in the field. Iam very clearly 6f 
“>. opinion, that if the barley laft feafon had been »_ 
drilled in equally diftant furrows of four inches 
e€P, and about a foot from each other, the crop 
dn this country had been three times as great ‘at 
" leaft, though much Jefs than half the feed would 
z have been fufficient; this would have made a dif- 

~ ference of three rents at leaft to the farmer. 


. The 


fe 
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Stine beans being, planted, fuppofe the beginning 


of: March, before the end-of April a plentiful. crop 
of.weeds maybe, expected, notwithftanding. the 


pains that, have been taken to prevent it. . Thofe 


; which are in or near the rows of beans, fhould be 


| ‘up with the hand-hoe; and the fooner this is 


e 


i 


done the better, after the beans are high enough for 
the hoer’s direction. The weeds in the intervals 
may ftand fomewhat longer, till.the beans are fuf- 
ficiently eftablithed in. the.ground, fo.as.not to 
fuffer from the free ufe‘of the horfe-hoe. At this 
ftage of their growth, this inftrument fhould be 
introduced, and a furrow cut as near one of the 
ranks as may bé with fafety, and the earth thrown 
into the sate! ;,0n its return it muft cut a furrow 
on the other fide of the row, and fo on till the whole 
field be finifhed. There will then bea furrow on 
each. fide of the rows, and hig ridges in the mid- 
die of the intervals. Thefe fhould be well har- 
rowed, with an inftrument made of a proper width 
to pafs between the rows without injuring the beans. 
This would level the ground, break the clods, and 


tear.out many of the weeds. A plough with a 
double mould-board is then to fplit the ridges in 


tiwe 


beans. Thus difpofed, it may remain for a month 
or fix weeks, or till the weeds appear. Then the 
mio)« > | hoe-plough 


ee 
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hoe-plough fhould be fet to work again, always 
obferving to go as near the rows as may be with 
fafety. The harrow fhould follow the hoe-plough, 
and the plough with a double mould-board the har . 4 
row; an s is to be re repeated as often as there 
may a = any occafion, which cannot wellbe — 4 
more than three times in ig courfe. of the fummer. 
: 17ST 


i makes no material difference whether the — 
_ crop be beans, potatoes, or cabbage. That ‘mode © 4 
of practice which is neficial to one, will be 
equally fo to all. A field under this mode of cul- 
ture, it is evident, would have all the advantages 
of a year’s fallow, together with a beneficial crop. 
The beans being reaped and carried, the field 
would be thought by moft to _? good tilth Jf 
for a of whe Nothing more would be 
ce Pe to p oR and harrow the intervals, 
which might be ‘*. with | two bouts of the plough 
in each interval, in which two, three, or four rows 
of wheat might be drilled at the difcretion of the 
owner. But | fhould prefer giving it another 
winter’s fallow, which fhould be performed exaétly 
_ in the fame manner as the former. You may then. 
either have another crop of beans, or, which I 
think much better, a crop of potatoes. The land 
is to be prepared and to lie fallow through the 
winter, as before directed for beans. The beft 
| feafon 


$ 
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feafon for planting beans in March, but potatoes 
fhould not be planted before the middle of April 
at fooneft; but in moft years, the beginning of 
May is fafer and better. 


| ‘Latt year I planted about three quarters of an 
acre the 1th and 16th of April; they came up 
well, and looked very fine and vigorous. On the 
morning of the 21ft of May, there was a fharp 
- hoar froft, which fhrivelled up the greens of the 
* potatoes as if they had been fcorched by fire; the 
confequence was, the ftalks died down to the ground, 
and appeared as if all deftroyed; however, in fome 
time they fhot forth again, and produced a better 
crop, all things confidered, than I expected. The | 
‘produce was thirty-fix facks and a half on three 
_ quarters of an acre, (240lb. to the fack) which at 
four fhillings a fack, (the prefent price here) come 
to 7l. 6s. being after the rate of g!. 14s. 8d. per 
acre. Had this land been prepared in the manner 
above defcribed, I cannot have a doubt but the 
produce would have been double at leaft.. The 
land was in wheat the preceding year. Icould 
not get poffeffion till January 1785, and by reafon 
of fnow and hard froft, ic could not be ploughed 
till Jate in March. Jt was thrown into narrow 
_ ridges, by two bouts of the plough; and the po- 
~ tatoe fets, inftead of being plantedss in the furrows 
~ Von. I. O made | 


sf 
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made on the crowns of the ridges, as I had di- 
rected, were, by a moft unaccountable blunder, 
very injudicioufly dropped on the hard bottoms of 


_ the parting furrows between the ridges, I had no 


remedy left to correct this miftake, but by running — 
the plough up each fide of the furrow; by this — 
means new ridges were formed with the potatoe 
fets exactly under the crown of each ridge, and 
the fets were well covered with mould very well 
broken; but ftill they lay on a bed of hard uncul- 
tivated earth, which is a very great impediment 
to vegetation; for though the potatoe generally 
grows above the fet, the roots and fibres which 
furnifh it with nourifhment penetrate deep and 
every way ina well-prepared foil. 


Nothing encourages and promotes the growth 
of all kinds of plants fo much as breaking the 
foil as deep as the ftaple of the land will allow; 
and it is for this reafon that I advife deep clean 
furrows fhould be opened, and the crown of the 
ridges, which are to be planted, fhould lie exa¢tly 
over them. ‘The furrows on the tops of the ridges 
need not be more than four inches deep for beans; 
but it muft be fix af /eafl for potatoes; for almoft 
the whole of their produce is above the original 
fet, and therefore fhould have fix or cig jp inches 


_ to grow in. 
eH A ficld 
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A field thus planted with potatoes following a 
crop of beans, if duly cultivated with the hoe- 
plough, harrow, and plough with a double mould- 
board, as above-directed, would reduce almoft any 

_ foiltoa perfect tilth. The intervals might be pre- 

_ pared in good time for a crop of wheat, and the 
feed drilled in, if ‘convenient, before the potatoes 
were taken up. 


. 


’ _Fallowing land has been generally practifed to | 


reftore its fertility, efpecially where manure is not 


to be got in fufficient quantities; and all expe- 


rience fhews that the practice is right. But none 
have or can have an adequate idea of the great 


benefit of keeping the foil in a thorough pulve-— 


rized ftate, except thofe who have paid a clofe 
attention thereto. 


In a very hot and dry feafon, I have feen cab 


bage and other plants which were withering and 


dying, feemingly beyond a poffibility of recovery, © 


_ reftored in a very fhort time to a vigorous ftate, 
; en, by deep hoeing, and earthing them up well. 


| will quote one inftance in particular, becaufe it 


is a ver remarkable one:—— 
a 


a” Ge 
The field above-mentioned of feven acres, I ufe 
for a ficld of experiments. About three quarters 


a. O 2 of 


; 
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. siifiteas of it I had dug with the fpade, in order 
to mark the difference between that inftrument and 
the plough. A plot of the ground thus dug was 
planted with beans, in rows three feet afunder, and 
about four inches apart in the rows. It was wheat 
ftubble, very poor, and full of weeds, and.dug but 
once. The beans came ‘up well, but the feafon 
proved moft unpromifing. When three or four 

“inches high, they appeared to be ftruck with the 

oe blight, and the tops were infefted by a great number 
of infects, not unlike a large bug, which. made 
great, havock among, and threatened the deftruc- 
tion of the whole, for the plants declined faft., I 
thought a fair opportynity now offered of trying 
_ \ what benefit might be derived from effeétual cul- 
- tivation. I caufed them to be deep and well hoed, 
_ and the earth drawn up to the ftems of the plants; 
& the good effects of this were foon vifible, their 
verdure returned, and they tillered out afrefh; 
the weeds too came up very thick and ftrong, and 
grew apace. I then had the intervals dug full ten 
inches deep, and the weeds in the rows pulled up. 
This gave frefh vigour to the plants, they kidded : 
finely, and totally overpowered the weeds for that 
feafon. A few rows of thefe beans were gathered j 
green forthe ufe of the family, the remainder ftood — 
for feed. Many of them, efpecially thofe that 
were gathered green, put up frefh fhoots from the 
roots, 
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roots, grew very ftrong, and even as full of bloom 
before winter as they had been in the fummer. 
Many of them filled very well, and we had two or 
three dreflings as good and as well flavoured as any 
of the fummer. To have two crops of beans from 
the fame roots, is, I believe, a very uncommon 
inftance of vegetation, and certainly was owing to 
nothing but well-timed and effectual hoeings and 
digging the intervals. The remainder of the plot 
ftood for feed; the feafun for getting them in being 
rather unfavourable, fome of the pods opened, and 
the beans dropped. As foon as they were houfed, 
the ground was well dug to prepare it for a winter 
crop. ‘The beans that were fcattered were dug in 
unnoticed, and before the end of November were 
. fhot up two feet high, very ftrong and luxuriant. 
I took up feveral of them carefully, to obferve the 
progrefs of their growth. The beans from which 
they fhot firmly adhered to the ftalk, from whence 
it appeared, that in digging the ground fome of 
them had been buried feven or eight inches deep, 
it being fo much from the bean to the furface of 
the ground, and this, inftead of a ftalk, had put on 

appearance of a root, and was full of lateral 
branches and fibres the whole length. Below the 
bean the root had penetrated, in fome eleven, in 
others twelve inches. How much of the fine 


fibres might be broken off cannot be Known, Cer- . 


O 3 tain 
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tain it is, however, that the perpendicular growth 
‘of thefe roots was from eighteen to twenty inches; 
whereas thofe that were planted in the fpring on 


the fame foil, much out of condition, very foul, 
and but. once dug, had ftruck only about three 
inches deep at moft. Here then we have ocular 
demonftration of the furprifing effects which break~. 
ing, dividing, and pulverizing the foil, can pro- 
duce, if done effe@tually, and in proper feafon, 
How amazingly great muft be the luxuriance of a 
plant whofe root is twenty inches long, and full of 
fibres the whole length, if compared with one of 


_the fame kind whofe root is only three inches long, 


2 proportionably fmall! 


iahosier plot of the fame field I planted with 
egg peafe; they came up well, but when a few 
inches high, were ftruck with the blight, and de- 
voured by infeéts down tothe ground. I began to 
dig them up, in order to plant fomething elfe in 
their room; but obferving the roots had begun to 
put out frefh fhoots, I took the man off digging, 
and fet him to hoeing the intervals very deep. | 
They foon fhewed the good effeéts of this opera-~ 

tion, they fhot up vigoroufly, and produced not a 


large crop indeed, but very fine large peafe, When 


they were nearly fpent, I had the ground well dug 


- again, and planted fome hundreds of cabbage 


plants 
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plants of different kinds. To thefe I gave two ot 
three good hoeings, and in October had the fineft 
cabbages in the neighbourhood. Perhaps many 
might be larger and heavier, the average weight of 
mine being from fix and a half to feven pounds; 
but nothing could exceed them in fweetnefs and 


- goodnefs. What makes this the more remarkable 


is, the farmer who laft occupied the land told me 
it would not beara cabbage, the foil was fo thallow, 
poor, and liable to burn. 


As foon as the cabbages were cut, I had it dug. 
again, and planted it with brocoli; the plants grew 


luxuriantly, and were as healthy and fine as ever 
were feen, till the fevere frofts the beginning of 
January inftant gave them a fevere blow. Be- 
fore the fnow fell, they dropped their leaves, and 
feemed much hurt; whether they will recover, as 
I hope, will appear hereafter; they are now co- 
véred with fnow. 


The condition as well as complexion of this part 
of the field (three quarters of an acre) is very much 
altered for the better; it has now the appearance of 
good garden mould, is light, eafy to dig, and 
erumbles with great edfe. This improvement of 
the foil is wholly owing to the culture beftowed upon 
it. Inthe courfe of twelve months it has been dug 
three times, and hoed or dug with a dung-fork 

with 


¢. 
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si . with, four tines (which is the beft inftrument I know 
- Of for Shaking the weeds out of the foil) at leaft 
- four times, but it never had a grain of manure of 
7 "any kind whatever; that I purpofely withheld in 
order to prove to what degree of improvement land 
ee might be brought by the force of cultivation folely. 
Hitherto: the fuccefs has greatly exceeded my ex- 
sea if the fuccefs of another year upon this 
e part of the field fhould prove fuperior, or 
‘even equal to the laft, the fact will be eftablifhed 
.. beyond the poffibility of a doubt, that land in its 
ee _nature rather unfertile, impoverithed, and made 
"very foul by bad management, may, by the proper 
. os __ufe of the fpade and hoe, or the plough and harrow, 
i be made fertile, and. to bear profitable crops, 
without. the leaft aid from manure of any kind 
whatever, | 


7 
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~ . Jt has-been obferved by Mr. Tuxz, and by 
others fince his time, that frequent ploughing and 
harrowing, and reducing the foil to a perfect tilth, 
increafe and extend the pafture of plants; but this 
could be of no great ufe, if the matter or fubftance 
which conftitutes their aliment were not increafed 
alfo. During the courfe of thefe experiments, I 
‘made feveral obfervations, which clearly explain to 
my own fatisfaction, how dividing and pulverizing 
the foil becomes the proper mode of conveying the 
aliment, prepared by nature for the fuftenance of 

plants, 
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-plants, into the bofom of the earth. One obfers 
vation I will mention, as it is directly to the pur- — 


pofe: one evening, near the time of the men’s 
leaving work, a {mart fhower of rain came on, 
which drove them off. They were digging one of 


the plots where the beans had grown. ‘The fhower 


did not laft above half an hour. The next morn- 
ing, as the men were digging, I obferved the rain 
had not penetrated above half an inch into the” 


ground at moft; I ordered one of them to dig two | 


or three fpits of the ground that had been dug the 
day before; it clearly appeared that the rain in the 
new-dug ground had gone as deep as the fpade, 
which was full twelve inches. | Here then, we 
clearly fee how, and by what means, the principles 
of vegetation are acquired, by Kecping the land in 
thorough cultivation. 


Rain, hail, fnow, dews, hoar froft, and all the 
exhalations which occupy the.atmofphere, fink into 
and are abforbed by the earth when it is kept in a 
loofe, light, pulverized ftate; whereas the fame prin- 
ciples on a compact hard foil reach no farther than 
the furface, and are exhaled by the fun and wind, 


_ with little or no benefit to the foil they fall on. 


From hence alfo we may learn the modus operand: 
by which plants in a growing flate may be invi- 
gorated 


tx 


i 
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“ake sfated and rendered luxuriant. If plants of'any 
_kind were planted in rows, according to the prac- 
_ tice of the new hufbandry, and the intervals horfe- 
hoed two or three times in the fummer; every 
fhowér of rain, yea, the dews of the nichts, would 
be freely imbibed by the well-pulverized foil, and 
thé aliment it contains directly conveyed to the 
foots and fibres of the plants which occupy the 
ae 
That the true aliment of plants is derived from 
animal fubftances, diffolved and volatilized by fer- 
mentation and putrefaction ; that the atmmofphere 
_ is thé grand receptacle of all putrid effluvia; that 
thi ec ilized matter enters into, and helps to con- 
+ Rae he Clouds and other meteors; that.it at- ~ 
- tracts, and is attracted by, hail; rain; fhow, 8c. 
and by that means returned to replenifh and fruc- 
tify the earth; the writer himfelf is fully convinced. 
But fuppofing his theory refpe@ing the principles 
6f nutrition be ever fo érroneous, it is of no con= 
fequence to the practical hufbandman; it is fuf- 
ficient for him to know and to be well acquainted 
with a mode of practice which will infallibly render 
his fields fertile, and capable of producing’ profit- 
able crops, by means eafily. practicable and within 
_ his own power, be the fituation and condition of 
~ the foil whatever it may, total barrennefs excepted. 


That 
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That fallowing gives fertility to the earth, is a 
fa& confirmed by univerfal experience, and well 
known to every Hfufbandman: but the extent of its 
power has been confidered by few, and attempted 
to be carried to its utmoft pitch perhaps by no-— 


body. I am of opinion, that even Mr. Tutt’s — 


mode of practice would admit of very confiderable 
amendments, But this Paper is much toe long to 
allow of any large addition. 


Iam, &c. 


North-Bockhampton, JOS. WIMPEY. 
Hants, Fanuary 1786. 


N. B. We acknowledge ourfelves much indebted to 


~Mr. Wimpey for the faregoing (as well as divers former) 


valuable papers. He will therefore excufe our fubjoining 
the following remarks, made by an ingenious gentleman, 
who has enriched our work with many interefting praétical 
papers; and to whom the Effay was referred, 
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Mr. Wimpey’s Practical Enquiry has afforded nie 


_ much inftructive amufement. I never fo nearly agreed with | 


any other practical or theoretical farmer. His Eflay is fo 
deferving of the higheft encomiums, that it is with reluc+ 


tance I make any comment thereon which may feem to clath 


with any of his opinions, But by my pointing out the 
only 


Sal 
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only few trifling ‘circumftances in which we differ in judg- 
ment, you will fee baw generally confonant our ideas are 
with each other. ly 

ee a n 7 

_ & Mr. W. thinks. that ¢ all land may be fertilized and 
improved by frequent’ ploughings and harrowings, if well 
timed.’ But it appears from experience, that many light 
and thin foils receive detriment rather than advantage from 
frequent ploughings; particularly in fummer, when the 
fun exhales the oleaginous and nutritive particles in great 
abundance. The experience of Mr. Brtuincsiey (who, 
am without a compliment, is one of the beft farmers in the 
Weft of England) exaétly coincides with my own in 
this refpect. 


“ Mr. W. fays, ¢ Turnips, lucern, fainfoin, and clover, 

are yery precarious crops.’ All crops, with imprudent — 

- management, or in very unkindly feafons, muft be preca- 
rious; but I do not think the term precarious particularly 
applicable to thofe above-mentioned, turnips excepted ; 
and the inftances of a material failure, even of that crop, 
are very rare in the Eaftern counties. Lucern, unlefs fown 
in drills, and kept clean from weeds, will never anfwer to 
the farmer; but when judicioufly managed, nothing is 
more profitable. Clover feidom fails, unlefs in patches on 
wet lands, which want under-draining; and it is an ex- 

cellent preparative for wheat. 

Mr. W. has given youanexcellent method of raifing 
alarge quantity of manure. Ihave for many years adopted 
a mode nearly fimilar, only fubftituting the fpade inftead 
of the plough in preparing my border and head-lands for 
the 


) 
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the lime and dung. In the! fpring I have them dug deep 
and well, the workman depen: potatoe fets, and covering 
them ashe goes on. Thecrop more than pays the expence 
of digging, and leaves the land clean and finely pulverized. 


_ “1 think equidiftant rows of twelve inches too wide for 

* barley; having tried various experiments from three to 
twelve inches with that grain, fromthe general refult, I 
prefer feven inches to every other diftance.' I with, for 
the benefit of your Society, and‘the nation at large, you 
had many fuch sotrefpondetats as Mr. Wimpey.) 


« H, J. CLOSE.” 
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Anrrete XXV. 


e On Raifing, 4 Bese and Cultivating the Tu ‘nip- 
ooted Cabbage; on the Six-Field Sep and fome 
. cunfary Remarks on Agriculture. . eo) 


>. 
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Sir, ; 
f hie 
r HE beft method I have yet difcovered to raife 


“a the plants of the turnip-rooted cabbage, is 
to breaft-plough, and turn as much old pafture as. 
‘May be judged neceflary for the feed-bed ; two 
perch well ftocked with plants, will be fufficient 
to. lant an acre.* The land fhould be dug as 


M4, . 
* See Sir THomas Begvor’s letter, page 110 


_ ‘fhalleny 


__ them another hand-hoeing. 
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fhallow as poffible, turning the afhes in; and the 


asia fhould be fown the pegpaning of April. 


The land intended for the plantation fhould be 
cultivated and dunged as for the common turnip. 
About Midfummer, (or fooner if the weather will 
permit) will be a proper time for planting, which 
is beft done in the following manner: the land to 
be thrown into one-bout ridges, upon the tops of 

hich the plants are to be fet, at about eighteen 
Pe diftance from each other. As foon as the 
weeds rife, I give a hand-hoeing, afterwards run 
my plough in the intervals, and fetch a furrow 


from each ridge, which, after laying a fortnight or 


three weeks, is again thrown back to the ridges; ~ 
if the weeds rife again, I think it neceffary to give 


x 
N. B. If the young plants in the feed-bed 
fhould be attacked by the fly, fow wood-afhes over 


them when the dew is on, which will effectually 
prevent the ravages they would otherwife make. 


. On the Six-Field Syftem. 


As I have tried different fyftems of agriculture, 
and found the following method beft adpated to 
our poor lands, I have taken the liberty to prefent 


you with an account of it. 
| It 


4 
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It is what we generally call a /x-field fyfem.* Ag 
I look upon turnips to be the grand bafis upon 
which the beft fuperftructure of practical huf- 
bandry can be raifed, I fhall begin with them, 


ift year, Turnips, 
ad year, Barley, with grafs feeds. 


As our lands have been fown fo frequeney with 
broad clover as to become tired with it, I have 
fubftituted the following mixture in its place, viz. 
four pounds of* white Pirich) fix pounds of. marl 
grafs, and one bufhel of hop and ray-grafs, which 
I have found to fucceed. 


3d year, Grafs, 


Mown, not fuffering any cattle to be depaftured on © 
it later than October; as I have feen many a good 


plant of grafs deftroyed by winter feeding. 
4th year, Feed. 
sth year, Wheat. 


The land lying under grafs two years, it gets 
clofe, and will be a means to prevent the wheat from 
what is generally called foxndering in the fpring. 


* This fix-feld fyftem, or, fy fem of a courfe of crops for fix years, 


is amoft excellent one; and its utility is further proved by the 


general practice of the beft farmers in Suffolk and Norfolk, upon 
fimilar foils; but it is cuftomary in thofe counties to break up the 
layer in the fpring of the fifth year, and dibble in peafe; and fow 
wheat in the fixth year after the peafe ; as they find the wheat genc- 
rally better after a crop of peafe, than when fown or planted upon 


| the layer; and they think the land lefs exhaufted by a crop of peale 


fucceeded by wheat, than by a crop of oats following the what. 


6th. 


ta 
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6th ee ; we! B 

“After which, poten | . 

* - rm 
#, by at the getting a crop of turnips is hi foundation 
“on which” you may moft reafonably build your 

futur es of fuccefs, it is a part of hufbandry 

to e farmer cannot pay too much attention. 

The method I advife is, to carry all the rotten 

dung and manure upon your oat-{tubbles immedi- 

after harveft, (which fhould be the dung 
made in’ your courts the preceding year) after 

which plough it in; give another ploughing in 

-» March if poffible; you will be then provided for 

v,/ me an early fowing, which, in my opinion, is the moft 
«probable way of feat in your turnip crop.t 

r mis 

As turnips Nabi poor lands cannot be raifed 

without dung, I take it to be the farmer's intereft 

to collect as much as poffible, not fuffering any 


ee 


+ The propriety of manuring the land for the turnip crop is in- 
difputable ; but if the dung be laid on the ftubble directly after 
harveft, it will lofe much of its ftrength before the feafon of turnip 
fowing. The Suffolk and Norfolk farmers generally carry their 
manure out of their farm-yards in the fpring, as foon as the cattle 
quit them; and by turning it over once about a month afterwards, 
it becomes fufficiently rotten to be laid on the ground immediately 

re before the turnips are fown, By this method abundant crops are 
produced, 


firaw, 
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ftraw, haulm, or ftubble, to pals without being 
converted to manure; as upon the quantity ‘and 
application of bat depends in a great meafure his 
future fuccefs. 
‘ 

’ ‘The wheat ftubble fhaulm] fhould be mown and 
‘collected together to fome convenient place, as 
near to the land intended for turnips the next fea- 
fon as convenient; and, being ftacked round tle 
fheep-fold, will not only be of great benefit to the 
cattle as a fhelter, but will be found very east as 
a comfortable lodging for them. 


_ Tam aware of one objection that may be made 
to this method of bedding up cattle all the winter, 7 
which i is, that the heat arifing from the fermenta- 
“tion will make the cattle tender and delicate in 
their conftitutions; but this, like- “many other 
pthings which at firft appear an evil, may by pro- 
"per attention be converted into the greateft good, 
by laying on at proper times a layer of earth or 
“mould from ditches, highways, é&c. 


r 


. After the compoft has early in the fpring been 
een up, this fermentation will be found to have 
converted i it toa valuable heap of manure, and its 


“® Such a fixed fold may be of great ufé when the weather is too 
to fold the flocks in the fields ; at other times the land will be 
benefited by folding the fheep upon it. 


Vou. I. P vicinity 
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‘vicinity to the land where it is intended to be ufed 
“mutt ftill add to its value. 


_ Jf manure could be conveniently procured to — 
give a top-drefling to the grafs feed, as foon as the 
corn is carried, I am perfuaded the farmer would 
be amply paid for his ae in the fucceed- 
ing crop. 


I beg leave to fub{cribe myfelf, with beft withes 
for the profperity of the Society, 


Your obliged humble fervant, 


THOMAS ROBINS, 
Bold-Down, Glocefterfbire, 


Fanuary 7, 1785. 


_ 


ArticLte XXVI. 
Experiment on Horfe-hoed Wheat. 


[In a Letter tothe Secretary. ] 


; 
Ry 


Aoxceasis to my promife, I now tranfimit 
to you an accurate account of my hor/e-hoed — 
wheat with a comparative eftimate of a full crop in | 
the adjoining field. 

The | 


[ Sy.) 

The following ‘experiments were tnade in two 
fields now parted by a ditch, but formerly in one _ 
piece, containing in the whole eleven acres; at this 
time they are in a fix and five-acre clofe. The fix- 
acte field, after yielding two large crops of clover, 
was ploughed October the 1 8th, 1782, and on that 
‘and the following days planted with wheat on the 
firft earth, allowing one buthel of feed to each acre. 
In May following, the crop was properly cleaned by 
hand-hoeing. . On the 12th of Auguft twelve reap= 
ers cut it. After ftanding a proper time in the 
field, it was brought home; and upon threfhing it, 
the fix acres produced only eighty-four buthels. 


O&. 16th, 17th, 1782, the adjoining ffe-acre 
i field was // in ridges, planting two feet, and leaving 
_ two feet intervals, with two pecks of feed-wheat per 
~ acre ; ten pecks the whole field. It was hand-hoed 
and cleanfed in the fame method as the other crop, 
except that the intervals were hor/e-boed. It was 
reaped one day fooner, {tood in the field the fame 
_ time, and was threfhed by the fame labourers, The 
crop produced 128 3 buthels. | This wheat fuc- 
ceeded a crop of potatoes, not manured for, but 
twice horfe-hoed. The tines of the frames made 
ufe of in planting wére three inches and a half 
“apart. There is at this time a very promifing prof- 
of a good crop on the laft year’s intervals. 
Pigs a . Expences 


Seis | @372 J 
Expences of the Six-Acre Field: 
Ae | fiom. th 


Planting, (at’that time ros. per acre, but 


now done at 6s.) — 300 
Hand-hoeing and weeding _— 3 0 0 
Six buthels of feed at 6s. 3d. —_ 117 6 
Rent of land _ —- 600 
Tither1l. 4s. Town charges 15s. 5-70.09 
Harrowing to cover the feed — Or. 
Reaping and carting home _—- 116 0 
Threfhing at 18d. a coomb, becaufe the 
crop was mildew’d rire’ G 
Carting three miles to market — o10 6 


Total expence f£.21 © © 
Received for 84 bufhels, at 6s. per bufhel 25 4 0 


-——o 


Nett profit from the fix acres only 4 4 0 
befides ftraw worth two guineas. 


Expences attending the Five Acres, in the horfe- — 


hoeing hufbandry. 
Planting - Lie 0 
Hand-hoeing and weeding _ PAGO 
Two bufhels and a half of feed —— O15, 75 
Rent of land a 5: Oho 
‘Tithe 20s. ‘Town charges 12s. 6d. I 12 6 
Twice ploughing — E.T5, 
Harrowing before and after planting o 2.6 
Reaping and carting home <7, Le 


Canicd on £.13 0 75 


[ 2'F3 ] 


Brought up Lit3 re) 


7% 
Threfhing fixteen quarters | © —— ri250 
Horfe-hoeing the intervals -— ° 9 O 
Carting to market — 016 oO 


Total expence £.15 17 73 


Produce 16 quarters, fold at 48s. perqr. 38 13 0 


Value of ftraw _ ——— are YA) 
410 00 
Expences as above BSI «7k 


Nett profit {.25 2 4% 


Both thefe crops were damaged by the mildew; 
but the five-acre field lefs than the other. The fix- 
acre field, however, had it received no fuch injury, 
would never have yielded in any proportion to the 
other; as it produced in the ftraw only fix fair 
driving waggon loads; whereas from the five-acre 
field I had feven loads larger than are commonly 
laid up in harveft time, although only half the land 
was planted. Iam, &c. 


‘Trimky, near Ipfwich, JH. «Jai CLOSE. 
May 18, 1784. 


In a letter from Mr. Crosz, dated, February 
1786, relative to the experiment on the five-acre 


crop above related, he adds as follows :— 
P 2 «« Since 
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Since the above experiment was made, there 
have been two more crops of wheat taken from the 
‘field of five acres. In 1784 it produced fix quar- 
"ters per acre; in October 1785 the burthen in the 
ftraw. was. not quite equal to the former year; but 
the ears being remarkably large and long, (fome of 
them theafuring 8 inches, and many containing 70 
grains of corn) I think the crop, though not yet 
threthed, may be fafely eftimated at fix quarters per’ 
acre. This wilk make the return from the three 
years crops \on,;the five acres, (with half the ex- 
pence for feed, reaping, &c. without any-affiftance 
fiom manure, for which tillage has been fubfti- 
tuted) amount to the fum of ruol. 118. or 361. 178. 
each year; a receipt far exceeding my moft fan- 
guine expectations, 


_Pulverizing the land is wonderfully efficacious 
in fuff loamy foils; but in light, fandy, and thin 
Jands, too much ploughing will prove detrimental. 


I have very confiderably reduced the expence of 
planting wheat within thefe .three years; it now 
amounts to no more than 6s. 41d. per acre, with a 
frame having feven tines, or teeth; but I prefer a 
frame with only five, which reduces it 1s. 6d. more 
per acre, and makes the prefent price but 4s. 103d. 
per acre. 
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Arties XXVIL 


Defeription and Ufe of the new-invented Patent 
 Univerfal Sowing Machine, for Broad-cafting or 
Drilling every kind of Grain, Pulfe, and Seed. 


[By Mr, Joun Horwe; of Dover. ] 


HIS Machine, whether made to be worked 

by hand, drawn by a horfe, or fixed to a 
plough, and ufed with it, is extremely fimple in 
the conftruction, and not liable to be put out of 
‘order; as there is but one movement to direct the 
whole, nor does it require any {kill in working. 
It will fow wheat, barley, oats, rye, clover, cole- 
feed, hemp, flax, canary, rape, turnip, befides a 
great variety of other kinds of grain and feeds, 
broadcaft, with an accuracy hitherto unknown. 
It is equally ufeful in the new hufbandry, particu- 
larly when fixed to a plough; it will then drill a 
more extenfive variety of grain, pulfe, and feed, 
(through every gradation, with regard to quantity) 
and deliver each kind with greater regularity than 
any drill-plough whatever. When ufed in this 
manner it will likewife be found of the utmoft fer- 
_ vice to farmers who are partial to the old hufban- 
_ dry, as, among many other very valuable and 
peculiar properties, it will not only fow in the 
broadcaft way with a moft fingular exactnefs, but 
fave 


y 
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fave the expence of a feediman; the feed being 
fown, (either over or under furrow.at pleafure) and 
~_ the land. ploughed, at the fame operation. —Ik is 
needlefs to.mention the very great benefits that arife 
to tHe crop, from the feed being equally diftributed 
upon the land, it being already fufficiently known. 


- The prices of thefe machines* are brought within 
the reach. of the fmalleft farmer; but were they 
much higher, it could not in the leaft weigh againft 
the advantages derived from them, as more than 
double the price of one may be gained, by ufing 
it a fingle feafon on a very fmall number of acres. 


Perhaps a fair and decifive experiment for afcer- 


taining the fuperior advantage of broadcafting or 
t 


* The prices of the machine (exclufive of the packing cafes) are 
as follow: If conftructed to be ufed with a fingle furrow plough; 
the wheel, with the axle and checks fteeled, ftrap, regulator, brafg 
plates for broadcafting or drilling turnips, lucern, tares, wheat, bar- 
ley, &c. &c. &c. and every article neceflary for fixing it, included, 

hree Guineas anda Half. If made with a fpring, (for fowing on 
the fide of a hill, where the flope is confiderable) but which is very 
rarely neceflary, Five Shillings more. If made to be fixed to any 
double-furrow plough, Four Guineas anda Half, 


The Jarge machine, Fig.2, PlateI. when made to broadcaft feven 
furrows at a time, and to be drawn by a hor{, Eight Guineas and 
a Half. If conftruéted te fow five furrows at a time, and to be ufed 
by hand, Six Giiihueds! Thef « ve alfo Five Shillings more, if made 
with a fpring, rders to be addrefled to J. HoRNE, the patentee 
at Dover; Mr. Pearson, No, 169, Fleet-f{treet, London; or to 
Mr, W. MatTTHEWs, Bath, 


drilling 
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drilling any particular crop, was never before fo 
practicable; as the feed may now be put in with the 
utmoft degree of regularity, in both modes of cul- 
ture, by the fame machine; confequently, the feed 
will be fown in both cafes with equal accuracy, with- 
out which it is impoffible to make a juft decifion. 


As the broadcaft method of hufbandry is by far 
the moft generally practifed, and has long been 
eonfidered the moft productive, it may appear 
ftrange upon reflection, that no machine has hi-+ 
therto been made for the purpofe of broadcafting 
with certainty; when we find fo many ploughs © 
for drilling. - 


The excellence of this machine confifts in fpread~ 
ing any given quantity of feed, over any given 
number of acres, with a mathematical exactnefs, 
which cannot be done by hand; by which a great 
faving may be made in feeding the ground) as well 
as benefiting the expected crop. 


There has always been a difficulty in fowing 
turnip feed with any degree of exactnefs, both 
from the minutenefs of the feed, and the fmalliefs. 
of the quantity required to be fown on an acre. 
Here the machine has a manifeft advantage, as. it 
may be fet to fow the leaft quantity ever required 
on an acre; and with an accuracy the beft feedf- 


man can never attain to, 
It 


ae 
‘It will alfo fow clover, cole, ‘flax, and every 
other kind of fimall feed, with the utmoft pia 
- regularity. At 


It will likewife broadcatt beans, eats a aa 
or drill them with the greateft exactnefs, particu-, 
ferly when conftructed to be ufed with a plough. 


Another ast attending che ufe of this 
machine, «is, that the wind can have no _ on 
the falling of the fecd. 


Of: the Machine when wtederia de ufed cwjsbout a Pla 
and to be drawn by a Horfe. 


THE Machine in this cafe may be made of different lengths 
at the defire of the purchafer. The upper part A AAA, fee 
Fig. 'z, Plate I. contains the hoppers, from which the grain or 
feed defcends into the f{pouts. The feveral fpouts all reft upon 
a bar, which hangs and plays freely by two diagonal fupporters 
B B,.a trigger fixed to this bar bears againft a catch-wheel: this, 
being fixed on the axle, occafions a regular and continual mo- 
tion, or jogging of the fpouts, quicker or flower in proportion to 
the pace the perfon fowing with it drives; and of courfe, if he 
quickens his pace, the bar will receive a greater number of 
ftrokes from the catch-wheel, and the grain or feed wil feed the 
fafter. If he drives flower, by receiving fewer ftrokes, the con_ 
trary muft take place. In going along the fide of a hill, the 
ftrength of the flroke is corrected by a {pring which acts with 
more or_lefs power, in proportion as the machine is more or lefs 
from a horizontal pofition, and counteracts the difference of 
gravity in the bar, fo that it preffes, in all fituations, with a 
proper force againft the catch-wheel. ‘This {pring is unneceffary 
if the land be pretty level. 


At: 


acc a ge 
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“At the bottom of the machine, is placed an apron or fhelf in 
a floping pofition, and the corn or feed, by falling thereon from 
the fpouts above, is fcattered about in every direction under the 
machine, and covers the ground in a moft regular and uniform 


"manner. 


__ To fow the corn or feed in drills, there are moveable fpouts, 


(fee Fig. 10.) which are fixed on, or taken off at pleafure, todirec& . 


the feed from the upper {pout to the bottom of the furrow. 


The machine is regulated for fowing any particular quantity 
of feed on an acre, by a brafs flider, A, fig. 7, fixed by {crews 


againft a brafs bridge on each of the fpouts, The machineiis . 


prevented from feeding while turning at the ends, by only re- 
moving the lever E, Fig. 2; out of the channel G, to another at 
H, on the right hand of it, which carries back the bar from the 
catch-wheel, and occafions the motion of the {pouts toceafe, and 
at the fame time brings them upon a level, by the aétion of the 
diagonal fupporters; fo that no corn or feed can fall from them. 


The machine in this form is particularly ufeful for broadcaft- 
ing clover upon barley or wheat; or for fowing any other kind 
of feed, where it is neceflary that the land fhould firft be har- 
rowed exceedingly fine and even. 


Manner of ufing the Machine, when drawn by a Horfe. 


PLACE the machine about two feet from the ends of the 
furrows where you intend it fhall begin to fow. Fill the hoppers 
with feed, and driye it forward with the outfide wheel in the 
firft furrow. When you are at the end of the length, at the 
oppofite fide of the field, lift the lever E, Fig. 2, into the chan- 
nel H, and the machine will inftantly ftop fowing. Drive it on 
about two feet, and then turn. Fill the hoppers again if necef- 
fary; then remove the lever back again into the channel G, 
and in returning, let the outfide wheel of the machine go one 
furrow within the track which was made by it, in pafling from 


the oppofite end: As for example, if the wheel paffed down the’ 


¢ighth furrow from the outfide of the field, let it return in the 
feventh ; 


; 
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feventh; and in every following Jength let the outfide wheel al- 
‘ways run one furrow within the track made by the fame wheel; 
becaufe thebreadth fown is abet § nine wae lefs than the dif- 
tance between the wheels, : 


i~ 


Let the machine be kept i in a perpendicular fituation. If the 
fatmer withes to fow more! or lefs feed on any one part of the 
field than the other, iv is only raifing the handles a little higher, 
or finking them: a little lower than ufwal, and it will occafion a 
fafficient alteration; and fhould the laft turn be lefs in breadth 
than the machine, thofe fpouts which are not wanted, may be 
taken up from the bar, and prevented from feeding, by turning 

! the knob above them. 


Allo; when. the land beagle tor ‘ domi has whats? is halle a 
vent; that is, when’ the fides of the field run in an oblique line 
to’ the farrows, which by this means are unequal in length; 
the fpouts muft be taken up’ or let down in facceflion by turning 
the knobs; as that part of the machine, where they are placed, 
arrives at the ends of the furrows. This is done while the ma- 
chine is going forward. 

Tf the land be tolerably level, the machine may be fixed by 
the {crew in the front, and may then be ufed by any common 
aia 5 4p 


Method of regulating, the Machine. 


IN each. fpout is Gxed a bridge, fee Fig. 7, with an aperture in 
it, B, for the grain or feed to pais through. This aperture ig 
enlarged or contracted by a flider, A, which pafles over it; and 
when pr operly fixed for the quantity of feed defigned to be fown 
on an aere, is faftened by means of two ftrong fcrews, firmly 
againtt the bridge. This is made ufe of in fowing all kinds of 
feed, where it is required to fow from one bufhel upwards on an 
acre. To fow one, two, three gallons, or any of the intermediate 
quantities, as of clover, cole-feed, &c. the brafs plate, fig. 6, is 


placed between the bridge and the flider, with the large aper- 
ture 
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ture B downwards, which aperture is enlarged or contra&ted by 
the flider as before. To fow turnips, | the fame plate is placed 
between the bridge and the flider, with its fmallett: aperture A 
downwards, and the hollow part about the fame aperture inwards. 
Fic. 8, isa view of the regulator, by which the apertures in 
the feveral {pouts are ‘all fet exaétly alike, with the utmott eafe, 
to make them feed equally. The extreme height of the largeft 
aperture is equal to the breadth AB, and the breadth at C is 
equal to the height of the fmalleft aperture ufed, viz. that for 
turnips. The fide A C, is divided into 60 equal parts, and on 
it moves the flider or horfe D; which being placed at any par- 
ticular degree, according to the quantity of feed required to be 
fown on-an acre, is fixed upon it, by a {crew on the fide of the 
flider or horfe. When this is done, the end of the regulator i, 
put through the aperture in the bridge or plate (whichever is in- 
tended to be ufed) and the flider againft the bridge in the fpour 
raifed by it, till it fops agzinft the horfe on the regulator; then 
the flider is faftened againft the bridge firmly by the two fcrews; 
care being taken at the fame time, that it flands nearly fquare. 


By this means the fpouts (being all fixed in the fame manner) 
will feed equally. 


It is eafy to conceive that the fize of the apertures, and con- 
; fequently the quantity of feed to be fown on an acre, may be 
| regulated with a far greater accuracy than is required im com- 
mon practice. 


The fpouts may be regulated with the utmoft nicety, in five 
Minutes, to fow each particular feed, for the whole feafon. But 
a little pra@ice will enable any perfon, who pofleffes but a very 
moderate capacity, to make the fpouts feed equally, even with- 
out uling the regulator.* 


* Proper direétions are given with each machine for ufing it, as alfo dor fixing 
the fliders to fow any particular quantity of corn or feed on an acre: foas tw 


tnable any perfon to fet the fpouts, 
Of 
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Of the Mathine, when made to be wed by Hands 


THE difference of the machine in ‘this cafe is, that it is mad¢ 
ilghter, with but three fpouts, without thafts, and is driven for- 
ward by the handles. It hath alfo a bolt in front, which being 
puthed in by the thumb, releafes the machine: fo that it can 
then eafily be placed in a perpendicular pofition. This altera- 
tion is neceffary to keep the handles of a convenient height, in 
fowing up and down a hill, where the flope is confiderable; and 
is done while the machine is turning at the end of the length, 
—The method of regulating and ufing it, is the fame as when 
made to be drawn by a horfe. 


Of the Machine, when conflrufted to be wfed wilh 
a Plough. 


THIS is, without doubt, the moft ufeful application of the 
machine: and it can be fixed without difficulty to any kind of 
plough, in the fame manner as to that reprefented in Plate I. 


The advantages arifing from the ufe of it are great and nume- 
rous; for, befide the increafe in the crop, which will be infured 
by the feeds being broad-caft with a mathematical nicety; a 
large portion of feed, (the value of which alone, in a few 
months, will amount to more than the price of the machine) and 
the feedfman’s labour, will be faved. ‘The feed may likewife be 
fown either under, or over furrow; or one caft each way, as is 
prattifed by fome farmers. The feed alfo, being caft by the 
machine upon the frefh ploughed Jand, may be immediately har- 
rowed in, before the mould has loft any part of its moifture ; 
which in a dry feafon will greatly promote the crop. In drilling 
any kind of grain, pulfe, or feed, it poffefles every property 
that can be wifhed for in the beft drill-plough, nor will it (as moft 
of them do) bruife the feed, or feed irregularly. The conftruc- 
tion of the machine is the fame as the large ones, except being 
made with one hopper and {pout inftead of feveral, and the apron 
moveable inftead of being fixed, as may be feen by infpecting 
Fig. 4.* The only alteration neceflary, to make the machine 

* Sce alfo the References. 


broad-caft, 


Pag. J 


broad-caft, or drill, is, in the former cafe to place the Apron B, 
_ Fig, 1, at the: bottom: of the machine, on the hooks FF, floping, 

either towards the farrows, or the imploughed land, according as 
: it is intended to fow the feed, either over or under furrow.* 


To prepare it for drilling, inftead of the apron, place the long 


fpout, Fig. 10, upon the brackets, on the front of the machine,’ 


by the ears A A, to receive the feed from the upper fpout, and 
faften the loweriend of it, by a fmall cord, to that hook upoy 
which the apron is hung for broad-cafting, which is next the 
plough, fee Fig. 3; the feed will then be directed by the long 
fpout, to the center of the furrow, nearthe heel of the plough. 
The {pring for correcting the ftrength of the ftroke, is neceflary 
only when they are required to go along the fide of a confiderable 
declivity. The machine, when fixed to a plough, does not 
require the fmalleft degree of fkill in ufing, as nothing is necef- 
fary but to keep the hopper filled. The accuracy with which 
it will broad-caft, may in fome meafure be conceived, by confi- 
dering that the feed regularly defcends upon the apron or fhelf, 
and is from thence fcattered upon the ground, in quantity exactly 
proportioned to the fpeed of the plough: alfo that each caift 


fpreads to the third furrow; and by this means fhuts upon the. 


Jaft. In this manner it is continually filling up, till the whole 
field is compleatly covered : fo that it is impoffible to leave the 
{malleft {pace without i its proper quantity of feed. 


When the plough i is wanted for any other purpofe, the ma- 
chine, with the wheel at the heel of the plough for giving it 
motion, can be removed or replaced, at any time in five minutes. 


Prate II. reprefents the machine fixed to a double-furrow 
creafing plough, and prepared for drilling. As this plough may 
not be genera!ly known, it will not be improper to obferve, that 
it is chiefly ufed for epetiing the land with furrows, (after it has 
been once ploughed and harrowed) which method is neceflary, 

* Whenever the apron is required to be fhifted, it isdone in lefs than a fecond 


of time; as it only requires to be moved up or down, with the hand, when a 
catch fixes it. 


4 The hopper will contain a fufficient quantity of feed to go upwards of 140 
rods, before it will want refilling, when three bufhels and a half are fown an an acre. 
when 


¢ 
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when-the feed is to be fown broaft-caft upon land that has beet 
aclover-lay, &c. becaufe, if the feed be thrown upon the rough 
furrows, a confiderable part of it will fall between them, and be 
unavoidably loft, by lying too deep buried in the earth. This 7 
mode anfwers extremely well, and partakes of both methods of cul- ; 
ture; the feed, so fown broadcaft, falling chiefly into the furrows. . 


The machine i is very ufefal for fowing in this manners as the 
feed is broad-caft, with an inconceivable regularity, at the time 
the land is creafed. The advantages it likewife pofleffes for ; 
drilling all forts of grain or feed with this plough, are too evi- : 
dent to need mentioning. . 


The machine, when confiru&ted to be ufed with a double- 
furrow plough, is made with two upper and two long fpouts for ' 
drilling, two aprons for broad-cafting, and with a double hopper, 
but in other refpetts the fame as when intended for afingle furrow 
plough: it is ufed, in all cafes, with the greateft eafe imaginable. 


The interval between the points of the two fhares of a creafing 
plough is ufually ten inches; the beam about nine feet long; 
and the whole made of a light conftruction. 


It is perhaps neceflary to remark, that with the 
ufe of the machine, no new theoretical fyftern of 
hufbandry is intended to be introduced; the ufe 
of it is recommended, to affift the farmer in the 
practical part of his bufinefs only, and to enable 
him to make his land produce the largeft crops 
poffible, with the leaft expence, whatever be the 
mode of culture he chufes to follow. The ma- 
chine is in every refpect calculated for common 
ufe; it is very, durable, and cannot without great 
violence be put out of order. The principles upon 
which it acts are likewife extremely fimple, and 


_ no way depending upon nice mechanifm. 
REFERENCES 
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mir mee Norns LO PLATE: ‘f£; 


| Ficure I. 
The machine fixed to a Kentifh turn-reft plough, 
B.. The apron, upon which the feed falls and rebounds upon 
the land, in broadcailing. 
C. Lid to cover the hopper. * 
D. Wheel at the heel of the plough. 
E. Strap. 
FF. Hooks, upon which the apron turns by a pivot on each fide. 
G. Stay, to keep the machine fteady. , 
H, Lever, to prevent it from fowing. 
Ficure Il. 
The machine conftrucied to be drawn by a horfe, 
AAAA. The hoppers. 
BB. The diagonal fupporters. 
CCCC. The upper fponts. [fpouts. 


-D, The apron or thelf upon which the feed falls from the upper 


E. The lever, which carries back the bar,.and prevents the 
machine from fowing. 

FF. Staples upon the handles, through which the reigns pafs, 
for the man who conduéts the machine to direét the horfe by. 

I. Screw, to fix the machine occafionally. 

te The knobs (by turning which each particular {pout may 
be taken from off the bar, and thereby prevented from feed- 
ing) are over each upper fpout, but (to prevent confufion) are 
not lettered in the plate. 


Ficure III. 
Is the fame machine with that in Fie. I, The dotted lines 
exprefling the fituation of the long fpout, when the apron 
is removed, and the machine adapted for drilling. 


Ficure IV. 
Same machine, front laid open to fhew the infide. 


eS A. The catch-wheel fixed upon the axle. 
BB. The axle, upon which the machine hangs between the 


handles of the plough. 
Vor. Iil. Q. Cc. The 
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(C. The pulley, by. which the ftrap from the wheel at the heel 


of the plough turns the catch-wheel. 
D. The bar, upon which the upper {pout refts, fufpended by the 
diagonal fupporters E E, bearing againft the catch-whieel by the 
. trigger F, and thereby kept in motion, while the plouglris going. 
G. The apron in a floping pofition, upon which the corn or 
feed falls from the upper fpoilt, and is feattered by rebounding 
upon the land. It turns upon pivots, and by this means throws 
the feed either towards the right hand or left at pleafure. 


Ficure V- The upper fpouts. 


Ficure VI. The plate, which is placed between the 

_ bridge and the flider, for fowing fmalifeeds. The aperture A 

_ being downwards, for fowing turnips; the larger one B down- 
wards, for fowing clover, &c. 


Fic, VII. The bridge, fixed in the upper fpouts. 


A. The flider; which contraéts or enlarges the different apertures. 


B. ‘The aperture in the bridge, through which the feed paffes, 
when fowing any quantity from one bufhel upwards on an acre. 


Fic. VIII. The regulator, made of brafs, 


D. The flider or horfe which moves upon it, and is fixed at any 
particular degree by a {crew in its fide. 


Fic. IX. reprefents the moyement in the machine Fig. II. 
AAAA. Cleets, between which the upper fpouts reft. 


BB. The diagonal fupporters, by which the bar with the 
upper fpouts hang. 

C. The catch-wheel, 

DD. The axle. 

E. The trigger upon the bar, which bears againft the catch-wheeb. 

FF. Stays from the back of the machine, by which the bar plays. 


Figure X.. The long fpout. 
AA. The ears by which it hangs. 
The 


‘ 
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The three following Letters relate to a fubject of 
fo interefting.a nature to the peace and welfare 
- of the community at large, that although they 
do not come.immediately within the plan of 
our publication, we think no other apology 
neceflary for inferting them. 


ARTICLE XXVIIL. 


An account of the Origin, Progrefs, and Regulations, 
with a Defcription of the newly eftablifbed Bridewell, 
or Penitentiary Houfe, at ’ymondbam, in Norfolk. 


[yn ail Ae Roh. 


From Sir THomAs BeeEvor, bart. to the Secretary. 
Str, 

NE avocation in which I have lately been 
engaged, I will relateto you. Having read 
Mr. Howarn’s book defcribing the ftate and con- 
dition of our prifons, it naturally led my thoughts 
to that fubject. The idea that as. many prifoners 
' died yearly in England by the gaol diftemper as by all 
the executions put together; and the accounts of the 
diffolutenefs and profligacy, which by the inter- 
mixture of them were learnt and pra¢tifed in thofe ° 
_ places of confinement; determined me to attempt, 
at leaft, a reformation of thofe crying evils in 
this county. 
; Q2 Happily 
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Happily my wifhes met the ideas of the other 
gentlemen acting in the commiffion of the peace 
here; and to their great honour, by their unani- 
‘mous concurrence and affiftance, I have been able 
to get erected a new Bridewell and Penitentiary- 
Honufe at Wymondham, built upon fuch a plan 
as enables the Governor to keep the fexes and de- 
grees of offenders entirely feparate from each other, 
and under fuch regulations and difcipline, as pro- 
mife (with Gop’s bleffing) to work a thorough re- 
formation in their manners, whereby they may, 
and many probably will, again become ufeful 
members of fociety. ‘The houfe is conftructed 
agreeably to the directions of the late act of par- 
liament, and fo contrived, that there .are feparate 
cells for each prifoner, airy, neat, and healthy, in 
which they fleep, and, when neccffary, work the 
whole day alone. ‘This folitude is found to affect 
the moft unfeeling and hardened among them be- 
yond fetters or ftripes; and is that part of their 


punifhment from which reformation is chiefly ex- 


pected. Their cells are all arched, fo that no fire 
can reach beyond the cell in which it begins. The 
rules and orders for the government of the houfe 
were, at the defire of the Juftices at their Quarter 
Seffions, drawn up from, and according to the 
directions of the faid act, by myfelf, and have 
met with their approbation. 

. Lord 
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Lord Loughborough, who came this circuit at 
our laft affizes, expreffed himfelf fo well pleafed 
with the plan and regulations, that he told me he 
would fend thither every convict fentenced to con- 
finement, and accordingly fent fix from the affizes. 
As this attention to the lives and morals of thofe 
unhappy members of focicty fhould be extended, 
I will by the firft opportunity (if you defire it) fend 
you a copy of the rules and orders of the houfe, 
together with the returns conftantly made by the 
governor to each quarter-feflions, by which you 
will fee effected, what Mr. Howarp defpaired of, 
viz. ‘ that the prifoners’ earnings in the houfe have 
uniformly exceeded the fum expended for their 
“maintenance.” I wifh and hope this example 
may excite a like attention in other counties. 


I am, &c. 


Fethel-Hall, Norfolk, THO. BEEVOR: 
Dec. 21, 1784. 


eRe ER. af 
Si, Hethel, Fan. 20, 1785. 

I Herewith tranfmit you a copy of the rules, 
orders, and regulations, to be obferved and en- 
forced at the houfe of correction at Wymondham ; 
and which are alfo now extended to the other 


Q3 houfes 
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houfes of correction in this.county. If they appear 
fevere, let it be underftood they are the feverities 
of the legilature, not.of the compiler. The firft 
feven rules are inferted verbatim from the fchedule 


to the act of the 22d of his prefent Majefty. The 
reft are either included in the body of the fame act, 


or required by the act of the 1gth, called The 


Penitentiary A&. But I will make no apology for 
them, nor can I with any propriety deem them too 
harfh, fince they have met with the entire appro- 
bation of the gentlemen of this county, as well as 
that of the judges of the aflize, who have pe- 
rufed them. 


Prifons furely fhould be places of real punifh- 
ment, and even carry terror in their name. Iam 
certain they ought not to afford either indulgencies 
or amufements to the perfons configned to them, 
However I muft obferve, that perfons committed 
for {mall offences, or on light fufpicion, are under 
lefs reftraint. They are allowed to work in fome 
fort of fociety, two, three, or four together; and 
if the houfe be full, they fometimes lodge two in a 
cell, and are never fettered. All the prifoners, 
when fick, are attended-by a furgeon or apothecary, 
with as much affiduity and tendernefs as the greateft 
humanity can require. 


I have 
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I have fent you likewife a table of the prifoners’ 
fare or diet in the houfe, by which you will fee, 
that although not pampered, they are wholfomely fed. 
Experience juftifies me in faying this; for, except 
fuch as were difeafed when they entered the houfe, 
T have not known one prifoner who has been fick 
in it for thefe twelve months paft. Included is alfo 
the form of a return made by the keeper of the 
houfe, to every quarter-feflions of the peace, where- 
by the ftate of the prifon is conftantly known to 
the juftices, and all abufes obviated or fpeedily 

remedied. Iam, &c. 


THOMAS BEEVOR. 


Rules, Orders, and Regulations, to be obferved and 
enforced at the Houfes of Correction in the county of 
Norfolk. 


I, THAT the feveral perfons committed to the houfes of cor- 
rection, to be kept to hard labour, fhall be employed (unlefs pre- 
vented by ill health) every day (except Sundays, Chriftmas-day, 
and Good-Friday) for fo many hours as the day-light in the dif- 
ferent feafons of the year will admit, not exceeding twelve hours, 
being allowed to rett half an hour at breakfait, an hour at dinner, ° 
and half an hour at fupper, and that the intervals fhall be noticed 
by the ringing of a bell. 


If. That the governor of each houfe of corre€tion fhall adapt. 
the various employment direéted by the juftices, at their quarter- 
feffions, to each perfon, in fuch manner as fhall be bett fuited to 
his or her ftrength and ability, regard being had to age and fex. 


If. That the males and females fhall be employed, and thall 
eat and be lodged, in feparate apartments, and fhall have no in- 


tercourfe or communication with each other. 
IV. That 
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IV. That every perfon fo committed hall be fuftained with 
eat and any coarfe, but wholefome food, and water; but 
perfons under the care of the phyfician, fargeon, or apothecary, 
fhall have fuch food and liquor as he. fhall direct. 


V. That the governor, and fuch other perfons (if any) em- 
ployed by the jattices to aflift the governor, fhall be very watch- 
ful and attentive in feeing that the perfons fo committed are con- 
ftantly employed, during the hours of work; and if any perfon 
fhould be found remifs or negligent in performing whatis required 
to be done by fuch perfon, to the beft of his or her power and 
ability, or fhall wilfully wafte, fpoil, or damage, the goods com- 
mitted to his or her care, the governor fhal! punifh every fuch 
perfon in the manner hereafter direQed. 


VI. That if any perfon fo committed, hall refufe to obey the 
orders given by the governor, or fhall be guilty of profane cur- 
fing or fwearing, or of any indecent behaviour or expreffion, or 
of any affault, quarrel, or abufive words, to or with any other 
perfon; he or fhe fhall be punifhed for the fame in the manner 
hereafter directed. 


VII. That the governor fhall have power to punifh the feveral 
offenders, for the offences hercin before defcribed, by clofer 
confinement, and fhall enter in a book (to be kept by him for 
the infpection of the juftices at the quarter-feffions, and the vifit- 
ing juflice or juftices) the name of every perfon who fhall be fo 
punifhed, expreffing the offence, and the duration of the punifh- 
ment inflicted. 

VIII. That the governor fhall prevent all communication be- 
tween the perfons committed upon charges of felony, or convicted 
of any theft or larceny, and the other prifoners. 


IX. That the governor fliall employ in fome work or Jabour 
(which is not fevere) all fuch prifoners as are kept and main- 
tained by the county, though by the warrant of commitment 
fuch prifoner was not ordered to be kept to hard labour; and he 
fhall keep a feparate account of the work done by prifoners of 
this defeription, and fhall pay half of the nett profits to them 
on their difcharge, and not before. 


— 


\ 
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X. That neither the governor, nor any one under him, hhall fell 
any thing ufed in the houfe, nor have any benefit or advantage 
whatfoever, direttly or indire&tly, from the fale of any thing, 
under the penalty of ten pounds and difmiffion from his employ- 
ment; neither fhall he fuffer any wine, ale, fpirituous or other 
liquors, to be brought into the houfe, unlefs for a medical pur- 
pofe, by a written order from the furgeon or apothecary ufually 
attending there, 


XI. That clean ftraw to lodge upon, fhall be allowed to each 
prifoner weekly, or oftner if neceffary; and that the prifoners be 
obliged to feep out and clean their rooms every day, and the 
dirt and duft be conveyed out of the prifon daily. 


XII. That no perfon, without permiffion of a vifiting juftice, 
fhall go into the lodging-rooms, or fee or converfe with any pri- 
foner committed upon a charge of felony, or convicted of any 
theft or larceny; and all the prifoners fhall every night in the 
year be locked up, and all lights extinguifhed, at or before the 
hour of nine, and fhall, during reft, be kept entirely feparate, 
if rooms fufficient can be found for that purpofe; and during 
their labour as much feparate as their employment will admit of. 


XIII. That the governor may put handcuffs or fetters upon 
any prifoner who is refractory, or fhews a difpofition to break 
out of prifon, but he fhall give notice thereof to one of the vi- 
fiting juftices, within 48 hours after the prifoner fhall be fo fet- 
tered, and he fhall not continue fuch fettering longer than fix 
days, without an order in writing from one of the vifiting juftices. 


XIV. That every prifoner be obliged to wath his face and 
hands once, at leaft, every day, before his bread be given to him, 


' XV. That each prifoner be allowed a clean fhirt once in a week. 


XVI. That the three prohibitory claufes of the 24th Geo. II. 
chap. 40, be painted on a board, and hung up in fome confpi- 
cuous part of the prifon, together with a printed copy of thefe 
sules, orders and regulations. 


A Table. 
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A Table of Diet. 
BREAKFAST. DINNER. a 

Sunday, A Penny Loaf Hanway’s Soups of Ox cheek, &c. 
Monday, Ditto ; A penny loaf 
Tuefday, Ditto Potatoes 
Wednefday, Ditto ‘ Boiled peafe 
Thurfday, Ditto _  Apenny loaf 
Friday, Ditto Potatoes 
Saturday, ~~ Ditto Boiled peafe, 


Ae Sat aS ag ge 


Defcription of the Prifon. 
Sir, Hethel, Feb. 20, 1786. 


In compliance with your requeft, I now tranf- 
mit to you a defcription of the prifon which has 
been erected at Wymondham, in this county; the 
fuccefs of which having fo much exceeded the ex- 
pectations, and fo fully anfwered the wifhes, of the 
gentlemen here, as to encourage them to alter, and 
make additions to all the other bridewells: within 
their jurifdiction, and to put each of them under 
the fame regulations. 


The new buildings of the Wymondham bride- 
well, added to the former old houfe, (which is now 
appropriated to the ufe of the governor) confift of 
two wings, which are attached to the old houfe, 

and 
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and joined by a building in front, containing alarge 
room, in which is placed a mill for cutting log. 
wood, or any other wood for the ufe of dyers, and 
beating hemp; together with a ftable, and ftore- 
rooms for lodging the materials ufed by the prifoners 
in their work. The whole of thefe buildings forms 
‘a quadrangle, inclofing an area or yard, of about 
eighty feet by feventy; in which fome of the pri- 
foners are allowed occafionally to take the air. 


In the two wings only (to both which there is a 
paffage from the governor’s houfe) are the offenders 
confined; and in each of them, there are on the 
ground ficor feven feparate rooms, or cells, for the 
men prifoners, of fourteen feet eight inches by feven 
feet four inches, with a work-room of twenty feet 
fix inches by ten feet. 


On the floor above, which is chiefly ufed for the 
women and lefs dangerous prifoners, are, in each 

_ wing, four feparate rooms or cells, of the fame di- 
menfions with thofe below; with a work-room to 
each wing, the fame as on the ground floor; together 
with an infirmary of ten feet fix inches by fourteen 
feet eight inches, and a fcullery, clofet, and necef- 
fary toeach. The cells, both above and below, 
are all arched, to prevent the poffibility of fire, or 
any probable communication of infectious dif 
orders, 
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orders. They are all ten feet high; and the win. 
dows of thefe rooms, looking into the quadrangle, 
and being grated infide and outfide with iron, and 
feven feet high from the floor of the rooms, afford 
the prifoners no poffibility of looking out, or hav- 
ing the leaft intercourfe with any other perfon. 
The cells are airy, having only wooden fhutters to 
the windows; and by a flip or wicket in the doors, 
a thorough air is admitted, whereby they are always 
free from any ill fcent. ‘This is however with an 
exception to one cell on the upper floor in each 
wing, and to the infirmaries; for the windows of 
thefe are glazed, and have cafements to open oc- 
cafionally ; being moftly kept for the ufe of women 
haying infant children with them, and for the weak 

nd convalefcent prifoners. Butas the conftruction 
of this building would little anfwer the purpofe of 
its erection, without a correfpondent management 
and conduct in the interior government of it, good 
care has been taken to enforce the rules, orders, and 
regulations eftablithed ; and returns are regularly 
made by the governor to the juftices at every 
quarter-feffions. 

‘ 


The manufaétory eftablifhed here at prefent is, 
that of cutting logwood tor the dyers at Norwich, 
and beating, heckling, and {pinning hemp. in 
the labour of heckling, a tolerable workman will 

earn 
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earn from eight to ten fhillings per week. The 
women and girls {pin it by a wheel fo contrived as 
to draw a thread with each hand; by which means, 
two of them can carn at leaft equal wages with zhree 
women {pinning with one hand only. If the build~ 
ing fhould be enlarged, and the number of pri- 
foners increafe, fome of them will then be inftru&ed 
in the art of weaving the yarn made in the houfe. 
At prefent, both the tow and the yarn are fold to 
the different houfes of induftry eftablifhed in this 
county, and at Norwich. In the laft return of 
the governor to the quarter-feflions, we had the fa- 
tisfaction to find, that the money arifing from the 
earnings of the prifoners, was one pound eight 
fhillings and ten-pence more than doudle the fum 
expended for their maintenance. 


This, though it cannot be deemed more than a 
Secondary confideration, is furely no trifling one to 
derive a profit from the labour of fuch perfons as 
were heretofore loft to, or become a burden upon 
the publick; and it firongly marks the impolicy of 
fending thefe unhappy objects. out of the kingdom. 
This fum indeed was further increafed about five 
guineas, by adding to it the profit from the trade 
account; but as to have this become the general 
refult, muft depend greatly, perhaps chiefly, upon 
the choice of the governor, and fomewhat on the 


activity 
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activity of the magiftrates, too much care cannot 
be taken in the former, efpecially as it will be the 
probable means of exciting the latter. We have 
been fo fortunate as to meet with a governor, who 
relieves us from a great part of our attention to, 
and direction of him. 


The filence and peaceable demeanour, the clean- 
linefs and induftr y, of thofe unhappy perfons who 
are the inhabitants of this houfe, are really admi- 
rable; and fuch’as greatly encourage the pleafing 
expectation, that their punifhment will have that 
effect upon their future lives and conduct, which 
every humane, benevolent mind muft fincerely wifh 
for. And they leave me without a doubt, that 
bridewells, with proper attention paid to them, 
may in future be made feminaries of induftry and 
reformation, inftead of receptacles of idlenefs and 
corruption. “To effect thefe purpofes, it will be 
neceflary to provide the prifoners with fuitable and 
conftant work. This in moft counties will necef- 
farily vary, but may be eafily obtained, efpecially 
if, by an allowance to the governor out of their 
earnings, it be made his énfere/? as well as his duty 
to look carefully to the performance of it. The 
allowance given at this houfe, is /bree-pence in every 
fhilling of the zeét earning, and this is confidered 
as a part of his falary. 


I mutt. 
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I muft not omit to inform you, that in this foli. 


~ tary.confinement, and: thus employed, it has not 


yet been found neceflary to punith any, of the pri- 
foners»with irons; and that, fince the new erection 
and regulation of this ptifon, the magiftrates in 
the vicinity, as well as the keeper of it, have ob- 
ferved, that in no one equal period of time have 


’ there been fo few commitments to it. 


This preventive juftice, fo preferable to punitive 
juftice, moft fully evinces the propriety and huma- 
nity of the undertaking, and muft naturally ex- 


~ cite a hope, that fimilar plans will be adopted in 


every county. This indeed I am ftrongly induced 
to believe will foon be the cafe, as I have already 
“received letters from different gentlemen in 
-Glocefterfhire, Oxfordfhire, Wilts, Hertfordthire, 
Hampbfhire, Yorkfhire, Lancafhire, Suffolk, Wales, 
and Scotland, requefting the plan, rules, orders, 
table of diet, and returns; informing me, that in 


their refpective counties they had determined upon 


building, and putting their houfes of correction 
under fimilar regulations. 


The gentlemen of the city of Norwich have alfo 
fent a deputation of their magiftrates to view the 
prifon; upon whofe report, they mean inftantly to 
enter upon a reformation of their own prifons. 


If 
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If in this letter I may appear to have been either 
prolix, or frivolous, but fhould notwithftanding: 
have been able to convey any ufeful hints to the 
publick, I fhall be fatisfied in having facrificed the 
reputation of ability at the fhrine of duty, and. 
with pleafure fubfcribe myfelf, 8c. 


THOMAS BEEVOR. 


[N. B. In another letter dated Feb. 18th, Sir THomas 
_ Beevor has added the following remarks: 


“In proof of the cleanlinefs and healthinefs of this — 
prifon, no perfon who entered it in health has hitherto 
fallen fick in it. I have never had any complaint againft 
any one for immorality or prophanenefs. ‘The effect of 
the folitarinefs, and mechanical regularity of the place, is 
fuch, as to render them fo contrite and fubdued, that it not 
only promifes fair for a lafting reformation in thefe poor 
unfortunate wretches, but, what is a ftill better and more 
pleafing confideration, that it may prove a preventive of 
crimes in others. For, from an examination of the com- 
mitments to this houfe, before, and fince the prefent re- 
gulation took place, it appears, that one-third fewer have 
been confined in it fince the latter period; and it is fome- 
what remarkable, that, except in one inftance, no prifoner 
has been a fecond time committed to it.’’] 
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ArrTicLeE XXIX. . 
On fetting Wheat. 
[In a Letter to the Secretary. ] 
eOrR, 
7 OU tell me, in your laft letter, that fome gen- 
tlemen of your Society ftill doubt whether 
the practice of /etting wheat becomes more general 
in Norfolk; and that their-doubts arife from an ap- 


prehenfion that, on a large fcale, a fufficient num- 
ber of hands could not be procured to do it. 


In reply tothofe gentlemen, I can not only fay 
in general, that regular and profitable employment 
always creates workmen, but that in this particular 
labour, in which women as well as men can and do 
dibble, and chi/dren chiefly drop the grain, we have 
not yet met with any difficulty on that head; and 
that the practice increafes much in this neighbour- 
hood, as I believes likewife does in moft parts of 
the county. 


At the fame time candour obliges me to obferve, 

that my habitation isin.a very populous part of the 

country, where a fcarcity of labourers is rarely 

known; yet I think the profit gained by the wheat- 

_ fetters is. fuch, that, in.almoft. every fituation, it 
_ will draw people enough-to that employment. 

‘Vor. II. R For 
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_/ For inftance, the price frequently given (although 
I never pay more than eight fhillings) is ten fhil- 
lings per acre.* Thisin good weather may be done 


by one dibbler, attended by three droppers, in two 


days. This is five fhillings per day, of which, if 


the dibbler gives to the children fixpence each, he 
will have himfelf 3s. 6d. for his day’s work, which 
is much more than he can ‘poffibly earn by any 
other labour fo eafy to himfelf. But put the cafe, 
that the man has a wife who dibbles with him, and 
two or three of his own children to drop to him, you 
fee his gains will then be prodigious, and enough 
to infure a plenty of candidates for that work, even 
in the leaft populous parts of the country. 


When I fay the practice of /e/ting wheat in this 
county is become more general, I would not be un- 
derftood that it is praétifed to:the entire exclufion 
of fowing broadcalt. Improvements in agriculture 
are flowin their progreffion. Since the firft intro- 
duction of turnips, and I believe it alfo of clover, 
the éulture of them did not for many years extend 
from the places of their firft trial more than in 
the proportion of one mile in a year. The /efting | 
wheat you know is of a modern date; and this laft 


- feafon was late in confequence of the backwardnefs 


* Although it is now done for fix fhillings an acre, the labourers 
earnings, from their expertnefs in the bufinefs, is very nearly, if not 
quite, equal to what is here ftated. 

of 
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of the harveft; it was alfo very wet and cold, which 
f prevented many people from /e//ing the quantity they 
had propofed; and obliged them, at the latter end 
of feed time, to fow broadcaft on that account. 


As I have no with to fupport any fyftem, I would 
not attempt to recommend any practice which did 
not appear to me a beneficial one. Wheat-fetting 
certainly is fo, efpecially when corn is dear; and 
if the feafon be favourable, may be practifed with 
great benefit to the farmer. 


On clover and grafs leys, and ground not free 
from weeds, it is attended with peculiar advan- 
‘tages, from the wheat being depofited in the mid- 
dle of the flag, free from the grafs and weeds 
which {pring from the edges, and frequently en- 
velope and choke it, and alfo from fuch of them 
as would {pring up and flourifh, were the flag 
broken and torn in pieces by the harrows. 


_ From my own experience, I find the produce is 
two bufhels per acre more than from the wheat 
which is fown; but having. much lefs {mall corn 
intermixed with it, the fample is better, and always 
fetches a higher price, to the amount generally of 
two foillings per quarter. Add to this, the great 
_fupport given to the poor by this /econd harvett (as _ 
‘T may call it) which enables them to difcharge their 
R 2 rents, 
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rents, arid maintain their families,* without having 
recourfe tothe parifh; and E think the benefit muft 
be obvious: to every perfon. | 


a 


: I am, &c. Bite 
Hethel-Hall, Norfolk, ' ‘THO. BEEVOR. 
Fan. 29,1785. . 
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ARTICLE XXX. 


References to the annexed Plate of a patent Dyill- 
Machine, invented by the Rev. James Cooxs, of 
Heaton-Norris, near. Manchefter ;¢ and of a.new- 
confrudied fimple Hand-Hoe. 


A, the upper part of the feed-box. 


% B, the lower part of the fame box. 


C, a moveable partition; with a lever, by which the 
grain or feed is let fall at pleafure from the upper to the 
lower part of the feed-box, from whence it is taken up by 
cups or ladles applied to the cylinder D, and dropped into 
the funnel E, and conveyed thereby into the furrow or 
drill, made. in: the land by the coulter F, and covered by 
the rake or harrow G. 

* Exclafive of the advantage farmers would reap from, adopting practice fo 
fully and decifively proved to be right, we cannot but ftrongly recommend this 
confideration to their notice. In many parts of the Weft, where the poor arenu- 


merous, andemployment not plentiful, the fetting of wheat would. be of infinite 
fervice both to them and the farmers. 


+ Now at No. 73, Oxford-ftreet, London. 
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H, a lever, by which the wheel I is lifted out of gene- 
ration with the wheel K, to prevent the grain or feed be- 
ing {cattered upon the ground, while the machine is turning 
round at the end of the land, by which the harrow G is alfo 
lifted from the ground at the fame time, and by the fanie 
motion, by means of the crank, and the horizontal lever b/. 


L, a/fliding lever, with a weight upon it, by means of 
which, the depth of the furrows or drills, and confequently _ 


| _ the depth that the grain. or feed will be depofited in the 


land, may be eafily a{certained. 


M, a fcrew in the coulter-beam, by turning 0 which, 
the feed-box B is elevated or deprefled, in order to prevent 
ithe grainor feed being crufhed or bruifed by the revolution 
of the cups or ladles, 


s 


_N, a rake with iron teeth, to be applied to the under- 
fide of the rails of the machine, with ftaples and {crew 
nuts at 7 ”, by which many ufeful purpofes are anfwered, 
viz, in accumulating cuitch or hay into rows, and as‘a 
{earificator for young crops of wheat in the fpring, or to 
be ufed upon a fallow; in which cafe, the feed-box, the 
ladle cylinder, the coulters, the funnels, and harrows, are 
all taken away. 


_ O, is a new-conftructed fimple Hand-Hoe, by which 
one man will effectually hoe two chain acres per day, 
earthing up the foil at the fame time to the rows of corn 
or pulfe, fo as to caufe roots to iffue from the firft joint of 
the ftem, above the furface of the land; which otherwife 


would never have exifted, 
_ This 


i 
Pi 
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_ This fide view of the machine is reprefented, for the 
fake of perfpicuity, with one feed-box only, one coulter, 
one funnel, one harrow, &c. whereas a complete machine 
is furnifhed with five coulters, five harrows, feven funnels, 


a feed-box in eight partitions, &c. with ladles, of diffe- 
rent fizes, for different forts of grain and feeds. 


i 
6 


Thefe machines ( with five coulters price fixteen guineas ; 
with four coulters, fifteen guineas) equally excel in fetting 
or planting all forts of grain and feeds, even carrot feed, 
to exacinefs, after the rate of from eight to ten chain 
acres per day, with one man, a boy, and two horfes. 
They depofit the grain or feed in any given quantity from 
one peck to three bufhels per acre, regularly and uni- 
formly, and that without grinding or bruifing the feed, and 
at any given depth, from half an inch to half a dozen 
inches, in rows at the diftance of twelve, fixteen, and 
twenty-four inches, or any other .diftance. They are 
equally ufeful on a!l lands, are durable, eafy to manage, ~ 
and by no means {ubject to be put out of repair. - 


Models may be feen at the White-Bear, Bafinghall- 
ftreet; at Mr. Garrretp’s, No. 54, Newgate-ftreet, 
London; and at Mr. MarTHeEws’s, Bath. 


[N.B. If the patentee makes good his affertion the approach- 
ing feafon, ** that this kingdom will be benefited by the above 
fyftem of agriculture, fuppofing it in general ufe, from twenty to 
thirty millions {terling per annum,”’ it mutt appear felf-evident to 
every one, that this nation will ftand in need of no other refource }] 


DiveGions 
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DireéZions for ufing the Machine, 


“The ladle cylinder D (fee the plate) is furnifhed with 
cups or ladles of four different fizes for different forts of 
grain or feeds, which may be diftinguifhed by the num+ 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4- 


No. 1, (the fmalleft fize) is calculated for turnip-feed, 
‘clover-feed, cole-feed, rape, &c. and will fow fomething 
more than one pound per ftatute acre. 


\ 
' 


No. 2, for wheat, rye, hemp, flax, &c. and will fow 


. fomething more than one bufhel per acre. 
4 . 
No. 3, for barley; and will fow one bufhel and a half 


per acre. 
? No, 4, for beans, oats, peafe, vetches, &c. and will 
___ fow two bufhels per acre. 
* 


Notwithftanding the above fpecified quantities of grain 
or feeds, a greater or lefs quantity of each may be fown at 
pleafure, by ftopping up with a little clay, or by adding a 
few ladles to each refpective box. ‘The grain or feed in- 
tended to be fown, muft be put in thofe boxes, to which 
the cups or ladles as above defcribed refpectively belong, 

an equal quantity into each box, and all the other boxes 
t ty. The ladle cylinder may be reverfed, or turned 
~ end for end at pleafure, for different forts of grain, &c. 


For fowing beans, oats, peafe, &c. with a five-coulter 
machine, four large ladles muft occafionally be applied at 
equal diftances round thofe parts of the cylinder which 

fubtend 
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fubtend the two end boxes. And for fowing barley, eight 
large ones muft be applied as above; or four ladles, No. 2, 
to each of the wheat boxes. Thefe additional ladles are 
fixed on the cylinder with nails, or taken off inia few mi- 
nutes; but for fowing with a four-coulter machine, ‘the 
above alterations are not neceflary. 

The funnels are applied to their refpective places ‘by 
correfponding numbers, Carefhould be taken, that ‘the 
points of the funnels ftand direétly behind the ‘backs of 
the coulters, which is done by wedges being applied to 
one fide or other of the coulters, at the time ies are fixed 
in their refpective places. 

The machine being thus put together, [fee the plate] 
which is readily and expeditioufly done, as no feparte part 
will coincide with any other but that to which it refpec- 
tively belongs, and an equal quantity of grain or ‘feed in 
each of the refpeétive boxes, the land alfo being previ- 
oufly ploughed and harrowed once or fo in a place to level 
the furface; but if the land be very rough, a roller will beft 
anfwer that purpofe, whenever the land is dry enough to 
admit/of it; and upon ftrong clays, a fpiked roller is fome- 
times neceflary to reduce the fize of the large dry clods; 
which ‘being done, the driver ‘fhould walk down the furrow 
or edge of the land, and having hold of the laft horfe’s. 
head with his hand, he will readily keep him in fuch a di- 
rection, as will bring the outfide coulter of the machine 
within three or four inches of the edge of the land or 
ridge, at which uniform extent, he fhould keep‘his'arm 
till‘he comes to the end of ‘the land; where having turned 
round, he muft come tothe other fide of his horfes, and 

walking 


# 
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; 
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walking upon ‘the Jaft outfide drill, having hold of the 
horfes head with ‘his hand as before, he will readily keep 
the machine in‘fuch a direction, as will ftrike the fucceed- 
ing drill at fuch a diftance from the laft outfide one, or 
that he walks upon, as the coulters are diftant from 
each other. 


_ The perfon that attends the machine fhould put down 


‘the lever H, foon enough at the end of ‘the land, that the 


cups or ladles may have time to fill, before he begins to 
fow; and at the end of the land, he muft apply his right 
hand to the middle ‘of the rail between the handles, by 
which he will keep the coulters in the ground, while he 


’ is lifting up the lever H with his left hand, Sgiprevent the 


grain being feattered upon the headland, while the ma- 
chine is turning round; this he will do with great eafe, 
by continuing his right hand upon the rail between the 
handles, and applying his left arm under the left handle, 
in order to lift the coulters out of the ground, while the. 


‘machine is‘turning round. 


Tf there be any difficulty in ufing the machine, it ¢on- 


fifts in driving it'ftraight. As to the perfon that attends 


the:machine,’he cannot poffibly commit any errors, except 
fuch as are wilful, particularly as he fees at one.view the 


_ whole procefs of the bufinefs, viz. that the coulters make 


‘the drills of a proper depth; that the funnels continue 
open to convey the grain or feed into the drills; that the 
rakes or harrows cover the grain fufficiently; and when 


feed is wanting in the lower boxes B, which he cannot 


avoid feeing, he readily fupplies them from ‘the upper 
boxes A, by applying his hand, as the machine goes along, 
to 


tse 3 


to the. lever om . The lower boxes B, fhould not be fuf- 
fered to become empty before they are fupplied with feed, 
but fhould be kept nearly full, or within an inch or fo of 
the edge of the box. 


If chalk lines are made acrofs the backs of the coulters, 
at fuch a diftance from the ends as the feed fhould be de- 
pofited in the ground, (viz. about two inches for wheat, 
and from two to three for fpring corn) the perfon that 
attends the machine will be better able to afcertain the 
depth the feed fhould be depofited in the drills, by obferv- 
ing,, as the machine goes along, whether the chalk lines 
are above or below the furface of the land; if above, a 
proper weight muft be applied to the lever L, which will 
force the coulters into the ground; if below, the lever L 
and weight muft be reverfed, which will prevent their 
finking too deep. 


M Wheat that is brined and limed fhould be made dry by 
fpreading it thin upon a floor, and the, loofe particles af 
lime fifted out, before it is fown by the machine, other- 
wife the grain, by clogging together, will not oO re- 
gularly diftributed in the drills. Good old feed-wheat is 
much better than new, and is not fo fubje& to fmut; this 
is proved by experience. 


Upon wet foils or ftrong clays, wheat fhould not be de- 
pofited more than two inches deep, on any account what- 
ever; nor lefs than two inches deep on dry foils. From 
two to three inches is a medium depth for all {pring corn. 
But the exact depth at which grain fhould be depofited in 

different 
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different foils, from the lighteft fand to the ftrongeft clay, 
is readily afcertained only by obferving at what diftance, 
under the furface of the land, the fecondary or coronal 
roots are formed in the fpring. 

In different parts of the kingdom, lands or ridges are of 
different fizes; where the machine is too wide for the 
land, one or more funnels may occafionally be ftopped 
with a little loofe paper, and the feed received into fuch 
funnel returned at the end of the land, or fooner if re- 
quired, into the upper feed-box. But for regularity and 
expedition, lands confifting of fo many feet wide from out- 
fide to outfide, as the machine contains coulters, when 
fixed at twelve inches diftance, or twice or three times 
the number, &c. are beft calculated for the machine. In 
wet foils or ftrong clays, lands or ridges of the width of 


_ the machine, and in dry foils, of twice the width, are re- 


commended, For fowing of narrow high-ridged lands, 
the outfide coulters fhould be let down, and the middle 
ones raifed, fo that the points of the coulters may form 
the fame curve, that the land or ridge forms. And the 
loofe foil harrowed down into the furrows fhould be re- 
turned to the edges of the lands or ridges, from whence it 
came, by a double mould-board, or other plough, whether 
the land be wet or dry. 
s ‘ t 

Clover or other lays, intended to be fown by the 

machine, fhould be ploughed a deep ftrong furrow, and 


_ well harrowed, in order to level the furface, and to get as 


much loofe foil as poffible for the coulters to work in; 
and when fown, if any of the feed appears in the drills 
uncovered, by reafon of the ftiff texture of the foil, or 

toughnefs 
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toughnefs: ‘of the roots, a light harrow may be taken des 
the Jand, once in a plaee, which will effectually cover the 
feed, without difplacing it at all in the drills. For fowing 
clays, a confiderable weight muft be applied to the lever 
L, to force the coulters into the ground; and a fet of 
wrought-iron coulters, well fteeled, and made fharp.at ithe 
front .edge and bottom, are recommended; they will 
pervade the foil more readily, confequently ,require lefs 
draught, and expedite bufinefs more than adequate to the 
additional expence. 


For every half acre of land intended to be fown by the 
machine with the feed of that very valuable root, (carrot) 
one bufhel of faw-duft, and one pound of carrot feed, 
fhould ‘be provided; ‘the faw-duft fhould be made dry, and 
fifted to take out all the Jumps and chips, and divided into 
eight equal parts or heaps; ‘the carrot-feed fhould likewife _ 
be dried, and well rubbed between the hands, to take off 
the beards, fo that it will feparate readily, and being di- 
vided into eight equal parts or heaps, one part of the car- 
rot-feed muft be we!! mixed with one part of the faw-duft, 
and fo on, till all the parts of carrot-feed and faw-duft are 
well mixed and incorporated together, in which ftate it 
may be fown very regularly in drills at twelve inches dif- 
tance, by the cups or ladles, No. 2. Carrot-feed refem- 
_ bling faw-duit very much in its fize, roughnefs, weight, 
adhefion, &c. will remain mixed as above during the 
fowing; a Jadle full of faw-duft will, upon an averages 
contain three or four carrot-feeds, by which means the 
carrot-feed cannot be otherwife than regular in the drills. 
In attempting to depofit fmall feeds near the furface, it 
may fo happen that fome of the feeds may not be covered 

with 
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with foil; im which cafe, a ‘light roller may be ideal over 
the land, after the. feed-is fown, which will not only cover 
the feeds, but will alfo, by levelling the furface, prepare 
the land for an earlier hoeing than could otherwife have 
taken place. 


It has always been found troublefome, fometimes im- 
practicable, to fow any kind of grain or feed (even broad- 
caft) in a high wind. This inconvenience is entirely 
obviated, by placing a fcreen of any kind of cloth, ora 
fack, fupported by two uprights nailed to the fides of the 
machine, behind the funnels, which will prevent the grain 
or feed being blown out of its direction in falling from the 
ladles into the funnels. Small pipes of ‘tin may alfo be 
put on to the ends of the funnels, to convey the grain or 
feed fo near the furface of the Jand, that the higheft wind 
fhall not be able to interrupt its defcent into the drills. 


That farmers may not be reduced to the neceffity. of 
fowing their land out of condition, that is, when the foil 
is wet and clammy, every exertion ought to be made, in 
ploughing up their lands ready to fow as early as poffible 
in the feafon, that the firft opportunity of fowing when the 
land is dry may be embraced; nothing bids fairer for fuc- 
cefs in the drill fyftem, than eats fowing; in which cafe 
the plants have time to throw out or multiply fo many ad- 
ditional {tems or offsets as the land is able to fupport. 
But if farmers will fow early, they muft plough early, 
otherwife ftrong productive foils will not be in condition 
to receive the feed; and fuch extracrdinary advantages 
have been uniformly derived from ploughing up ftubbles 
immediately after the crops have been carried, that many 

intelligent, 
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& 
ew experimental farmers hong declared, that one 
furrow of the plough before winter is worth two or three 
in the fpring. 


‘ ah 


Refpedting the ufe of the machine, it is frequently re- 
marked, by fome people not converfant with the properties 
of matter and motion, that the foil will clofe after the coul- 
ters, before the feed is admitted into the drills. Whereas 
the very contrary is the cafe; for the velocity of the coul- 
ters, in paffing through the foil, is fo much greater than the 
velocity with which the foil clofes up the drills by its own 
fpontaneous gravity, that the incifions or drills will be 
conftantly open for three or four inches behind the coulters ; 
by which means it is morally impoffible (if the points of 
the funnels ftand direétly hehind the coulters) that the feed, 
with the velocity it acquires in falling through the funnels, 
fhall not be admitted into the drills. 


Direéions for Hoeing, Se. 


THIS hoe [fee the plate] i is worked much in the fame 
manner as 2 common Dutch hoe, or fcuffle, is worked in 
gardens; the handle is elevated or depreffed, to fui efize 
of the perfon that works it, by means of an iron wedge 
being refpectively applied to the upper or under fide of the 
nanatee that goes into the focket of the hoe. 


Wheat and rye cannot be hoed too early in the fpring, 
provided the foil be dry enough to admit of being previ- 
oufly rolled with a light roller; nothing facilitates and ex- 
pedites hocing for the firft time fo much as rolling, by 
pulverizing the foil and levelling the furface ; it diphit ne- 

verthelefs to be omitted, rather than ufed, if the foil be not 
quite dry, at leaft dry enough to quit the roller. 
The 


‘ei 


» ‘The wings or Bilis plates of the hoe, which are 
calculated to earth up the foil to the rows of corn, fo as to 
eaufe the roots to iffue from the firft joint of the {tem above 
the furface, which otherwife would not have exifted, 
fhould never be ufed for the firft hoeing, but fhould always 
be ufed for the laft hoeing, and ufed or not ufed, at the 
‘ option of the farmer, when any intermediate hoeing is 
performed. The laft hoeing or earthing up fhould not 
take place till the crop is eight or ten inches high; or till 
the young ears) of corn are fo far advanced in the ftems, 
as to be above the furface of the foil, when the earthing up 
is finifhed. The young ears of corn will, on difleing a 
few ftems, be found to exift in embryo as it were, much 
fooner than is generally apprehended., The abfurdity of 
I cclline any crop after the young ears are formed, and of 
earthing up the foil, before they are advaneed in the ftems 
4 above the furface of the foil, muft be felf-evident. In the 
former inftance they will be crufhed by the roller; in the 
latter, they will be fmothered by the foil. The young 
ears of corn will be found to exift, as foon as the fecondary 
or compaa! roots are formed. — 


The above obfervations on hoeing wheat and rye, are 
applicable to the hoeing of all {pring crops; only the firft 
hoeing of barley, oats, &c. fhould take place as foon as the 
fecond blade or leaf of the young plant appears; and of 
beans, peafe, Xc. as foon as the plants can be diftinguifhed 
in the rows. 


, 
} 


The beft feafon for hoeing is two or three days after 
rain, or fo foon after rain as the foil will quit the inftru- 
ment in hocings Light dry foils may be hoed almoft at 

any 
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any time, but this is far from beiaebe cafe with ftrong 
clay foils; the feafon for hoeing fuch is frequently fhort 
and precarious; every opportunity therefore fhould be 
carefully watched, and eagerly embraced. The two ex- 
tremes of wet and dry are great enemies of vegetation in 
‘ftrong clay foils; the bad effets of the former, though 
difficult to guard againft, are’ neverthelefs to be remedied 
in fome meafure by ploughs of a better conftru&tion, and 
more properly conduéted, than fuch as are commonly met 
with in ftrong clay foils. For if the wing or feather of 
the plough-fhare were made neany as wide as the in- 
tended: furrow, and fixed fo as to move parallel to the fur- 
face of the land, the under fide of every furrow would be 
cut parallel to the furface, and a fmooth floor or furface | 
polifhed: by the bottom of the plough would be found under 
every furrow, forming a regular plane with an uniform 
defcent from the top of a ridge into the water-furrow; 
upon which polifhed floor or furface, all fuperfluous water, 
after filtrating through the locfe foil, or furrows turned 
over by the piough, would find its way readily and preci- 
pitately into the water furrow, at leaft fo as to prevent its 
ftagnating in the foil, fo as to ftarve the plants. But fo 
far from guarding as.much as poflible againft the bad effects 
of fuperfluous water ftagnating in clay foils, by the above 
palpable procefs in ploughing, the conftruétion of the 
ploughs commonly made ufe of, and the method of con- 
ducting them in {trong clays in feveral parts of this king- 
dom, have a direct tendency to the contrary; this is done 
by working their ploughs in fuch a pofition, that the wing 
or feather of the fhare, being neither fo wide as the in- 
tended furrow, nor parallel.to the furface when at work, 
but forming an angle of forty or. fifty degrees with the 

fame 
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fame, or, in other words, moving in an oblique diretion 
to the furface, turns over not a fquare or parallel, but a 
triangular furrow. In which cafe it is felf-evident, that 
fuch lands are only half-ploughed; there being fo many 
ridges of fa undifturbed foil, as there are furrows, form- 
ing fo many troughs or trenches; that of all the fuper- 
fluous water'that fhall fall upon fuch lands, fo much only 
as fhall remain over and above filling the trenches will be 
able to find its way into the water-furrows ; for fone clay 
foils, indeed all foils when puddled, will hold water like a 
dith; confequently fo much water as the above trenches 
fhall contain, will remain there till it is evaporated by fun 
and air, ftarving the plants, and puddling the foil to fucha — 
degree, that the nutritive quality in the food of plants may 
_ become fo far impaired as not to be reftored; or if it 
fhould, the tender fibres of the roots of plants may be fo 
putrified by ftagnated water as to. be incapable ever after of 
anfwering their intended purpofe in promoting vegetation, 


As to the bad effeéts of ftrong clay foils caking in dry 
weather, nothing more eafy to prevent ; for there is a pe- 
riod between the time of clay foils running together, fo as 
to puddle. by fuperfluous wet, and the time of their caking 
: by drought, that they are as tractable as need be. Now 
_ this is the time, this is the juncture for hoeing; and fo 
much land as fhall be thus feafonably hoed, will not cake 
or cruft upon the furface, as it otherwife would have done, 
till it has been foaked or drenched again with rain; in 
_ which cafe the hoeing is to be repeated, as foon as the foil 
will quit the inftrument, and as often as neceflary; by 
which time, the growing crop will begin to cover the 
Vor. Il, S ground, 
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gtound, fo as to act as a fcreen to the furface of the land, 
againft the intenfe heat of the fun, and.thercby prevent, in 
great meafure, the bad effects of the foil’s caking in dry 
_ weather. 


When land is to be laid down with feeds, the feeds muft 
not be fown, as ufual, with the grain, but the day the laft 
hoeing isto be performed. If feeds are fown when barley 
is fown, hocing is excluded, confequently the great ad- 
vantages of drilling are fruftrated; but not being fown till 
the laft hoeing is juft going to take place, every purpofe is 
anfwered. For the crop is not only improved by hoeing, 
but the foil in the {paces between the rows of corn, being 
cleared from weeds, and pulverized by hoeing, will be-in 
much better condition to receive the feeds; and the feeds 
being fown broadcaft juft before the laft hoeing, will be 
incorporated with the foil by the action of the hoe, fo as 
to vegetate much better, and produce a much better crop 
than ufualk The wings or moulding plates of the hoe 
may, or may not be ufed at all upon land that is to lie 
down with feeds. 


Such ftrong weeds as may grow direétly in the rows of 
corn, and out of the reach of the hoe to cut up, fhould be 
plucked up by hand, to prevent their coming to maturity, 
and dropping their feeds upon the foil, that has been pre- 
vioufly made clean by hoeing. 


ARTICLE 
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Arricts XXXI. 
_ Account of a Crop of Beans and Turnips in 


alternate Rows. 


[By Mr. Joun Butt, of Kingfton, near Taunton. ] 


GENTLEMEN, 


]* reply to your Secretary’s enquiries relative to 
my drilled crop of beans, with turnips in the 
intervals, I fend you the following particulars :— 


The field meafures fix ftatute acres and a quar- 
ter, and is a good clayey foil. 


The beans were planted in drills near two feet 
apart, on two ploughings, and horfe-hoed three 
times, the turnips being fown in the intervals at © 
the third or laft hoeing. There has been no kind’ 
of manure or drefling laid on the land for fix crops 


_ paft, nor is there any need of it, as I find by ex- 


perience, that drilling and horfe-hoeing anfwer 


the end fully.* 


The weight of turnips was 37 tons 5 cwt. per 


_ acre, as meafured and weighed by Mr. Pavinr, 


| 


-and Mr. Heaprorp. ‘Thefe turnips are now feed- 
ing off. Thirty-one head of horned cattle, fixty- 


* The crop of beans was near three quarters per acre. 
S 2 J feven 
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feven fheep, and twenty-fix pigs, have been main- 
tained wholly by them for a month paft; and what 
remains will keep them at leaft a month longer. 
The whole expence of drawing and carting them 
into am adjacent field for the cattle, is between fix 
and feven fhillings per acre. 


/ 


Iam, &c. 


Dec. 10, 1785. JOHN BULT. 


A further Account of this Crop. 


[In a Letter tothe Secretary. ] 
Str, 


Mr. Joun Butt, of Kingfton, called upon me on 
Wednefday laft, requefting I would view the crop 
of turnips which you had written to him about. 


Accordingly, (yefterday) I went to fee it,’ and 
mutt confefs it gave me great pleafure; therefore I 
beg leave to make a few remarks upon it. I was 
informed that this field (which contains little more 
than fix acres) has been under a courfe of drill 

hufbandry for five or fix fucceffive years, during 
which time it has had no manure or top-drefling. 
Beans were drilled upon it laft fpring, at lefs than 
two feet diftance. They were horfe-hoed thrice; 

and 


a 
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and at the third hoeing, the turnips were fown pro- 
mifcuoufly among them. This was about Mid- 


.fummer ; and from this time nothing has been done 


in the field but drawing the beans, and carrying 
them off the land. 


The crop was believed to be confiderably above 
twenty bufhels per acre, which is much more than 
were produced by any other method in our neigh- 
bourhood the laft feafon. This account I had 
before I went into the field; confequently, I did 
not expe¢t to fee any extraordinary crop of turnips, 
where no trouble or expence (not even fo much as 


‘to cover the feed) had been taken. However, I 


was much miftaken, and therefore was defirous 
of knowing the weight per acre. I accordingly 
marked out a perch, which, after a clofe examina- 
tion, I thought to be a fair fample of the field. 
We had them drawn and weighed, the nett weight 
was 521 Ibs. which calculate to be upwards of 37 
tons and 5 cwt. per acre. 

When you confider that here was no crop loft, 
no preparation, drefling, nor any expence what- 
ever, (except that of the feed, and fowing it) you 
will undoubtedly allow it to be a very profitable 
crop; and that it muft be entirely owing to the 
cleannefs of the ground by frequent hoeings. I 

Sx ° muft 
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mutt confefs, it appears to me one of the beft re- 


commendations of the drill hufbandry that I have 
ever known or heard of. 


Since I was at Mr. Butt’s, I have had informa- 
tion of two other crops on a firnilar plan, only 
with this difference, that the turnips were fown 
among the beans at the /econd horf{e-hoeing. Thefe 
crops of turnips are alfo very good; and the beans 
were more than double the value of thofe raifed in 
the ufual mode of hufbandry. I think it is very 
_ evident, that the beans preferve the turnips from 
the fly; and as no expence or trouble attends 


this practice, I apprehend it will foon become 
more general. 


Perfuaded, however, I am, that it can never 
anfwer but where the ground is made very clean, 
by the crops for a few preceding years having been 
well horfe-hoed. I alfo think the beans (which 
here are lefs than two feet apart) fhould have more 
room. ‘The fun and air would be more freely ad- 


mitted, and they would receive lefs damage from 
the operation of the hoe. 


THOMAS PAVIER, 
Weft-Monckion, Dec. 12, 1785. 


[N. B, 
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{N.B. The uncommon fuccefs of this experiment 
feems at leaft to militate againft what we have faid in the 
notes on Mr. ANDERDON’s crop of beans and turnips; 
but the cafes are by no means fimilar. Though the land 
in both inftances is called a heavy clay, they are very dif- 
ferent. Mr. A’s is poor, wet, and cold. The other a good, 
rich clay, and, we apprehend, naturally mixed with a kind 
of marle, which is called clay by perfons not thoroughly 
acquainted with the nice diftinction of foils apparently 
alike, but very different in their nature. Our principle, 
therefore, that cold, wet, clay lands are unfuitable for 
turnips, remains unaffected by this experiment; and 
general practice confirms the truth of the theory. ] . 


A fecond Letter from Mr. Pavier, on the fame Subjed. 


Sir, 


BESIDES Mr. Butt’s crop of drilled beans and 
turnips, (of which you have had already an account) 
there were laft fummer two other crops in the neigh- 
bourhood on the fame plan, managed nearly alike 
- with refpect to the beans, and the beans of nearly 
equal value; viz. drilled in rows about twenty-two 
inches diftance, twice horfe-hoed, and the produce 
from about twenty-five to thirty bufhels the com- 
puted acre, or (fuppofing the perch to be fifteen 
feet) from thirty to thirty-fix bufhels the ftatute acre. 


I muft here obferve, that the laft fummer was very 
unfavourable 
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unfavourable to the beans, and that the produce 
per acre inthe common hufbandry was not, on an 
average, in this neighbourhood, equal to a third 
part of the above quantity. From the beft intel- 
ligence I have been able to obtain, one of thefe 
crops of turnips was confiderably better than Mr. 
Butt’s; they were fown in afield of nine computed 
acres on the roth of June, after the fecond horfe- 
hoeing; but whether the fecond hoeing was per- 
formed too foon, the ground not clean, or whatever 
elfe might be the caufe, the beans were weeded by 
hand twice afterwards, and J fuppofe the turnips 
_ were fomewhat benefited by it. A very intelligent 
farmer, who went to fee the crop, who has lately 
done a little in the drill hufbandry, and on whofe 
veracity I can depend, has affured me that this was 
the beft crop of turnips he ever beheld. 


The turnip-feed in the other crop was put in by 

a hand-drill between the rows of beans; but the 
farmer being unufed to a drill of that kind, the 
work was badly performed, the turnips being in 
fome places vaftly too thick, and altogether as 
much too thin in others; the farmer has told me 
himfelf, that where they happened to be of a pro- 
-per fize of thicknefs, it was one of the moft pro 
fitable crops he ever had. This was on a very wet, 
heavy foil, not very favourable for turnips. 
Though 
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Though here is no experiment fairly and accu- 
rately made, or properly related, I think the fol- 
lowing conclufions may be juftly drawn from the 
above facts :—— 


177. That with refpect to beans in particular, the 
drilling and horfe-hoeing is vaftly fuperior to the 
common mode of hufbandry.* 


2dly. That the beans are undoubtedly a good 
prefervative of the turnips from the depredations 
of the fly.f And, 


3dly. That as by this method no crop is loft, 
and confequently no rent, and but a mere trifle of 
expence (if any) chargeable to the turnip crop, 
it muft be one of the moft profitable, as well as 
the moft certain method of propagating that ufeful 
root ever yet practifed. . 


I might have procured fome other inftances of 
the advantages attending this method the laft fea- 
fon on fome fmaller fcales; but they would only 
have tended to corroborate the above conclufion re- 
{pecting the fly, which I prefume will obtain credit 
without further proofs, and induce fome of your in- 


* Of this there cannot be a doubt. 


+ This we much with to fee fully proved by decifive experiments 
made in different parts of turnip fields, 


genious 
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genious correfpondents to give it a fair trial, and 
report the confequences in a proper manner. 


I fhall only take the liberty to obferve further, — 
that if I had an opportunity of trying this method, 
I believe I fhould drill the beans in rows at a 
greater diftance, in order that the turi ips might be 
hand-hoed eafily; that I fhould prefer the fmall 
London tick-bean to any other, by reafon of their 
fhortnefs, and being fuch great bearers; and that 
I fhould take off their tops as foon as the under 
bloffoms begin to decay,.which I am convinced ~ 
would be of great fervice. 


Iam, &c. 


Weft-Monkion, THOMAS PAVIER. 
Feb. 11, 1786. 


Arricte XXXII. 


Experiment on drilling Horfe-Beans. 
[By Georce WinTER, efq.] 
“Sr, 
Y attention for near feven years paft has 
been employed on improvements in agricul- 
ture; and as under, I have extracted from my mi- 


nute book, the particulars-of the few acres I have 
thig 
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this year drilled with horfe-beans, which (if the 
gentlemen will think it worthy their perufal) is 


- much at their fervice. 


The field (about feven acres) which produced 
the beans, was fo barren, that I could not let it in 
the year 1783 for ten fhillings an acre; the foil 
about four inches deep, on a very {tiff clay, was 
about nine years paft greatly impoverifhed by burn- 
ing, and improper cultivation. By my mode of 
management, it produced me laft year upwards of 
one hundred and eighty bufhels of excellent cone 
wheat, nine gallon meafure;* one hundred and 
forty of which I fold for feed at feven fhillings 
and nine-pence per bufhel; the remainder made 
very good bread for my family. 


Time did not permit my ploughing up the 
ground, before the beginning of December Jaft; 
and it was then done carelefsly, in irregular ridges 
from four feet and half to fix feet wide, as I in. 
tended it to have been again ploughed twice more 
in the fpring. The fevere froft fruftrated my in- 
tentions ; this field could not be cultivated before 
April. The furface was well pulverized by the 
froft, and on ploughing a fingle ridge, I found 
the under-ftratum of too hard and confolidated a 


* About 28 bufhels and a half per acre Winchefter meafure. 
texture 
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texture to afford me the leaft expectation of fuc- 
cefs by further ploughings. As the feafon was fo 
far advanced, I ventured in that condition (rather 
than lofe the opportunity of a crop) to drill in 
horfe-beans, two bufhels to an acre, in the beft 
manner I could, in rows twenty-feven inches dif- 
tant, three inches deep, and three inches apart in 
the rows, with irregular intervals between thofe 
different fize ridges; which drilling was performed 
in eight hours, on the 20th of April laft. This 
was the firft operation of my new machine, the 
cylinders whereof being ¢hen made of wood, were 
injured by the hardnefs of the beans, confequently, 
by its continual friction, did not deliver the beans, 
at the laft working, fo regularly as I could have 
wifhed; neverthelefs, my beans appeared, in a 
very fhort time, fuperior to any planted by hand 
in the neighbouring fields. 


On the 26th and 27th of May, the whole field 
was hoed, with an inftrument containing three tri- 
angular flat fhares, fixed in a plank, with a fhort 
beam and wheel to render the working fteady, and 
govern the depth, being about two inches; which 
cut the weeds, the three {hares clearing the breadth 
of near two feet, being guided by handles, the 
fame asa plough. The fecond hoeing was per- 
formed as before, on the 26th and 27th of June. 

It 
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Tt was after this worked with a fmall horfe drag 
rake, three feet long and eighteen inches broad, 
with handles to guide it. The third hoeing 
was executed witha Norfolk plough, had of you; 
turning the loofened mould to the beans. I had 
the fatisfaction to find my ground work well during 
the exceflive dry feafon, and on examining other 
grounds managed in the common way, found my 
crop far fuperior, which can be proved by farmers 
of credit and reputation. I cannot as yet afcertain 
the produce, not having had them threfhed, 
‘which fhould not be performed till near Chriftmas, 
it being neceflary to let them remain in ftack till 
about that time, before which they will not be 
fufficiently hardened. 


“In February laft, I took the opportunity of about 
three days of mild weather, to plough up an old 
piece of ground about three acres; which, rather 
than let it lie a fallow, I likewife drilled with horfe- 
beans as before. On the 28th of April, it was 
once horfe and hand-hoed only; ftom the appear- 
ance of that crop, I apprehend I fhall be a lofer by 
it. Butasit is now ploughing up for wheat, the 
ground appears in a much better ftate, than if it 
had hada compleat fummer fallow. My other bean 
grounds that were horfe-hoed, were laft year in- 
tended for wheat, which the feafon did not permit 

me 
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me to drill; as the ridges were from four to near 
five feet wide, I planted ona part, the 4th of April, 
Windfor beans, at fix inches diftance in fingle rows 
onaridge. After being horfe-hoed in May, the 
intervals were planted with potatoes, which were 
afterwards horfe-hoed with the beans. . My crop is 
not yet threfhed, therefore cannot afcertain the 
produce, but it was allowed on infpection to be the 
beft according to the feafon. 


On other parts of the above grounds, I planted 
dwarf fpeckled kidney-beans, the latter end of | 
May and beginning of June, at three inches dif- 
tance in fingle rows, fome between the broad beans, 
others between the four feet rows of potatoes; the 
latter were much injured by the potatoe haulm, 
which over-ran the kidney-beans; the former, 
having fufficient room between the broad beans, 
were well kidded, and have every appearance of 
being productive. From the length of their hori- 
zontal roots, and the fpace the branches occupieds 
Iam by experience convinced, they are more pro- 
ductive by being planted at fix inches diftance in 
the rows, than if planted nearer. 


I have likewife experienced, that horfe-beans 
at four inches diftance, in fingle rows about two 
feet fix to eight inches apart, are much more ad- 

vantageous 
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vantageous than having any thing planted or fowed 
in the intervals, when the land is intended for a ' 
fucceeding crop of wheat; as fuch intervals admit 
of frequent horfe-hocings, by which the land af. 
terwards requires only being formed into proper 
ridges for wheat. 


My pea field, of about four acres, was broke 
up the 28th of November laft; drilled, on one 
ploughing only, with two bufhels of peafe per acre, 
at the diftance of twenty-feven inches between the 
rows; and was once horfe-hoed on the r1th of 
June: the produce twelve bufhels per acre. The 
foil was rather wet, fix inches deep, on a ftiff {tony 
clay. When ploughed, it was full of cammacks 
and fome ant-hills, and worked very rough; but 
by being well ploughed and dragged after the peafe 
were off, has been brought to fuch a ftate as to ad- 
mit of having wheat drilled in it. | 


All my little horfe-hoeings, amounting in the 
whole to about thirty-three or thirty-four acres, 
have been, according to my directions, well exe- 
cuted by Wma. Epwarps, a boy, and one horfe, 
which performed four acres a day. The horfe, 
not being aecuftomed to fuch work, induced me 
to employ a boy (who walked between the rows 
leading the horfe) rather than run the rifque of 
the horfe’s injuring the crops. 
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As my drilled Siberian wheat and barley are not . 

yet threfhed, I cannot afcértain the produce, but 

from appearances it is much better than any fowed 
in the common way. . 


The -few drill-ploughs I have feen, have ap- 
peared to me to be very complex, which was my 
inducement for conftructing the one I now ufe. 
Upwards of twelve months have been employed 
to bring it to its prefent ftate, which, in making 
frequent altcrations, has already been extremely 
expenfive. Its cylinders, mow, are folid and laft- 
ing; and although (at prefent) it works well, drill- 
ing all my wheat on land that will permit, it 
muft undergo another alteration to make it .per- 
fectly compleat. 


Under thefe circumftances, I am extremely forry 
it is not yet in my power to comply with your 
requeft; but fhall be able in a few months, after 
my wheat, &c. are all planted, to make it com- 
pleat for infpection.: 


Yain,: oir, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


Charleton, Nov. 2, 1785. GEO. WINTER. 
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Arricte XXXIII. 
Tnftructions for raifing of Potatoes. 
[By Mr. Jostan Hazarp.] 
GENTLEMEN, 


Premium having been offered by the Bath 
Agriculture Society, for the cultivation of 
potatoes by farmers, &c. whofe rent does not ex- 
ceed forty pounds per annum; and the increafe of 
that valuable root being of great confequence to 
the poor, I flatter myfelf it will not be thought 
impertinent in me to give fome inftructions for the 
raifing them to advantage. 


As I thall point out various methods, it may be 
right to inform thofe who have only a fmall fpot 
of ground, how they may obtain a plentiful crop. 


Firft then, the earth fhould be dug twelve inches 
deep, if the foil will allow of it; after this, a hole 
fhould be opened about fix inches deep, and horfe- 
dung, or long litter, {hould be put therein about 
‘three inches thick; this hole fhould not be more 
than twelve inches in diameter; upon this dung 
or litter, a potatoe fhould be planted whole, upon 
which a little more dung fhould be fhaken, and then 
Vou. II. a i, Sarthe 
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earth muft be put thereon. In like manner-the 
whole plot of ground muft be planted, taking care 
that each potatoe be at leaft fixteen inches apart; | 
and when the young fhoots make their appearance, 
they fhould have frefh mould drawn round them 
with a hoe; and if the tender fhoots are covered, 
it will prevent the froft from injuring them; they 
fhould again be earthed when the fhoots make a 
fecond appearance, but not be covered, as in all 
probability the feafon will then be lefs fevere. 


A. plentiful fupply of mould fhould be given 
them, and the perfom who performs this bufinefs 
fhould never tread upon the plant, or the hillock 
that is raifed round it; as the lighter the earth is, 
the more room the potatoe will have to expand. 


I obtained the laft year from a finele root thus 
planted very near forty pounds weight of large 
potatoes, and from almoft every other root upon 
the fame plot of ground, from fifteen to twenty 
pounds weight; and I will vénture to affert, that, 
except the foil be ftoney or gravelly, ten pounds 
or half a peck of potatoes may almoft always be 
obtained from each root, by purfuing the foregoing 
method. But note, cuttings or fmall fets will not 
do for this purpofe. 


The 
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The fecond method will fuit the indolent, or 
thofe who have not time to dig their ground, and 
that is, where weeds much abound and have not 

_been cleared in the winter, a trench may be opened 
in a ftrait line the whole length of the ground, and 
about fix inches deep; in this trench the potatoes 

- fhould be planted about ten inches apart; cuttings 
or fmall potatoes will do for this method. When 
they are laid in the trench, the weeds that are on 
the furface may be pared off on each fide about ten 
inches from it, and be turned upon the plants; 
another trench fhould then be dug, and the mould 
that comes out of it turned carefully on the weeds. 

It muft not be forgot, that each trench fhould be 
_ regularly dug, that the potatoes may be throughout 
the plot ten or twelve inches from each other. 


This flovenly method will in general raife more. . 
_ potatoes than can be produced by digging the ground 
_ twice, and dibbling in the plants; and the reafon 
is, that the weeds lighten the foil, and give the 
foots room toexpand. They fhould be twice hoed, 
and earthed up in rows. And here note, that if 
cut potatoes are to be planted, every cutting fhould 
have two eyes, for though fewer fets will be ob- 
tained, there will be a greater certainty of a crop, 
as one eye often fails, or is deftroyed by grubs 
_ in the earth. 
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Where a crop of potatoes fails in part, (as will 

fometimes be the cafe in a dry feafon) amends 
may ftill be made by laying a little dung upon the 
knots of the ftraw or haulm of thofe potatoes that 
do appear, and covering them with mould; each 
knot or joint thus ordered. will, if the weather 
prove wet afterwards, produce more potatoes than 
the original roots. 


I have raifed potatoes from the apples that grow 
on the haulm, but they were very fmall the firft 
year, though I found them much increafe in fize, 
when they were planted again the fecond year; 
but I do not think they will ever anf{wer. cigs 
good purpole. 


I obtained the laft year from the fmalleft pota- 
toes planted whole, from four to fix pounds at a 
root, and fome of the fingle potatoes weighed near 
two pounds. ‘Thefe were dug in as before men- 
tioned, intrenches where the ground was covered 
with weeds, and the foil was a {tiff loamy clay. I 
know thefe {mall potatoes are held in contempt for 
planting, by thofe whofe prejudice will not fuffer 
them to try experiments; but I can affure them; 
that they will.upon trial fully anfwer their éxpec- 
tations; though I advife by no means to dibble in . 
potatoes, as the perfon who ufes the dibble treads 
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the ground, and prevents ‘the young" fibres from 
54 expanding. 


_ A good crop may be obtained by laying pota- 
toes upon turf at about twelve or fourteen inches 
apart, and upon beds of about fix feet wide, on 
each fide of which a trench fhould’ be opened 
about three feet wide, and the turf that comes 
from thence fhould be laid with the: grafly fide 
downwards upon the potatoes; a fpit of mould 
fhould next be taken from the trenches, and be 
 fpread over the turf, and in like manner the whole 
plot of ground that is defigned to be planted muft 
be treated. And remark, that when the young 
fhoots appear, another fpit of mould from the 
trenches fhould be ftrewed over the beds fo as to 
cover the fhoots; this will prevent the froft from 
injuring them, encourage them to expand, and 
totally deftroy the young weeds; and when the 
_ potatoes are taken up in the autumn, a careful 
perfon may turn the earth again into the trenches, 
fo as to make the furface level; and it will be right 
to remark, that from the fame ground a better crop 
of potatoes may be obtained the following year. 


For field planting, a good (if not the beft) 

_ method is to dung the land, which fhould be once 
~ ploughed previous thereto; and when it is ploughed 
Bg a fecond 
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a fecond time, a-careful perfon fhould drop the 
potatoe plants before the plough in every third 
furrow at about eight or ten inches apart. Plants 
that are cut with two eyes are beft for this purpofe. 
My reafon for planting them at fo great a diftance 
as every third furrow, is, that when the. fhoots 
appear, a horfe-hoe may. go upon the two yacant 
furrows to keep them clean; and after-they are 
thus hoed, they fhould be moulded up in ridges ; 
and if this crop be taken up about Oober or No- 
vember, the land will be in excellent condition to, 
receive a crop of wheat. Lands that are full of 
twitch or couch grafs may be made clean by this’ 
method, as the horfe-hoeing is as good as a fum- 
mer fallow; and if, when the potatoes are taken 
up, women and children were to pick out fuch 
filth, not any traces of it would remain; and by 
laying it on heaps and burning it, a quantity of 
afhes would be abesnei-a for manure. 


After Eabiven none fhould ever dibble in 
potatoes, as the perfons who dibble, plant, or hoe 
them, will all tread the ground, by which means it 
will become fo bound, that the young fibres cannot 
expand; nor. did I ever hear, that from the dib- | 
bling method, more than fifty or fixty facks were 
produced frem one acre; whereas, by ploughing 
them in as before-direéted, I have obtained more 
than one hundred facks per acre. 
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Indeed, I have known good crops obtained by 
ploughing the land twice, and dropping the plants 
in every other furrow, and by hand-hoeing and 
earthing them up afterwards as the gardeners do. 
peafe; but this method is not equal to the other. 
Vacant places in hedge-rows might be grubbed 
and planted with potatoes, and a good crop might 
be expected, as the leaves of trees, thorns, &c. 
area good manure, and will furprifingly encou- 
yage their growth, and gratify the withes of the. 
planter, who, by cultivating fuch places, will then 
make the moft of his ground, and jt will be in fine 
order to receive a crop of corn the following year. _ 


I fhall now conclude by noting, that gravelly, 
ftony, chalky, or ftiff clay land, will never produce 
many potatoes; and the few they do produce, will 
be cankered and only fit for pigs; it is therefore 
obvious, that fuch foils are improper. 


If thefe few loofe hints are worthy the accepts ' 
ance of the Bath Agriculture Society, | am happy 
in having the honour of communicating them, and 
am, with great deference, 


Their obedient fervant, 
JOSIAH HAZARD. 


Stoney-Littleton, Feb. 18, 1786. 
ARTICLE 
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ArticLte XXXIV. | 
On the Suffolk Breed of Cows; raifing Potatoes, Se. 


[In a Letter to the Secretary. ] 
1 SIR, 


Rejoice to learn from you, that your ‘patriotic 
Society are preparing to print a third volume 
of their correfpondence ; the two former gave fuch. 
general fatisfaction, and were fo truly ufeful to ‘the: 
publick, that every well-wifher to.the profperity 


of this country muft earneftly sass continuance 
of them. 


In confequence of the great approbation you ex- 
preffed of my breed of cows, when I had the plea- 
fure of fhewing you my farm laft fummer, I take 
the opportunity of mentioning fome particulars 
relative to them, in what articles I think them pre- 
ferable to the other breeds, with the mode of their 
treatment, and the ufual profit of them. The 
cows you faw were bred from the polled or horns 
lefs Suffolk dun-coloured cows, (than which, for 
profit, though not for deauty, I think, with the moft 
intelligent Mr. Young, there is not fo valuable a 
breed in England) by a Derbythire black and white 
bull, given me by my friend Lord TownsnHenp, 
This mixture produced their uncommon colour of 

moufe 
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moufe and white, as well as that fhape and make’ 
which pleafed you, and is fo much efteemed by the’ 
beft judges of cattle; their heads’ and necks being: 
fmall, their legs fhort, carcafes large and deep, 
and loins remarkably broad; and being of greater 
weight in feemingly lefs compafs than any beatts 
I ever faw; whether, from being without horns,. 
from being conftantly kept in fhedded ‘yards or 
houfes during the winter, from their nature, or 
from thefe.caufes altogether, they are fo tame and’ 
docile, that I never knew any mifchief done by 
them to any otheranimal. In the fummer, for the 
fake of fhade, and in the winter for fhelter, they 
herd togetherin the manner of fheep; without of- 
fering the leaft injury:to each other. They feed it 
the park in fummer; and in winter, fuch of them 
as are not “in full milk, are fed in the yards on 
barley or oat ftraw, and on the leaves and offal of 
the turnips, which are given to thofe which have 
more lately calved, and are kept in the houfe; thofe 
houfed have therefore, you fee, the roots, and beft 
of the turnips or cabbages with ftraw, (for hay is 
never given here to cows.) Their average profit 
per annum, when a regular account of them was 
kept a few years fince, was, after all charges des 
duéted for keeping, and every fair article of ex- 
pence, four pounds per cow; but as this profit will 
probably be found fhort of the profit of many other 
breeds 
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bréeds, it fhould be mentioned, that the weight of 
thefe beafts on an average, as they are in milking, 
does not exceed thirty-fix ftone;: fome indeed are) 
bigger, but others are not fo large. ». For hardinefs, 
docility, and fhape, I think there are few to com- 
pdreto them, But to obtain, and preferve the 
.laft, in thefe, and every. {pecies ,of animal, :there 
fhould be an uniform and conftant attention paid 
to the rearing always the beft and primeof the ftock, 
and getting rid of every other, That, and that 
alone, will, I believe, go near to. enfure'a good, 
valuable, and: handfome ftock.of:every kind. 


You will not be forry, perhaps, ‘to ‘know ‘what 
was the produce of fome of the different kinds of 
the potatoes you faw growing in:my experiment 
field; I will therefore inform you, that the white 
Champain (of which you faw about two acres) ‘ 
produced me at the rate of three hundred and 
forty-fix buthels per acre. That another kind, pro- 
cured me by a friend from Manchefter, (of which 
I had fuficient to plant fix rods, or perches of 
Jand) produced at the rate of fix hundred and forty- 
eight bufhels per acre; and that the fort given me 
_ by our ingenious friend Mr. Ricsy, who reccived 
them from, Liverpool, and which had been only 
two or three years before raifed from seed, were 
planted on one, and the ninth part of a rod or 
| perch 
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perch of land; and produced at the rate of one 
thoufand and eighty bufhels per acre. The Cham- 
pain were fit for ufe fooner than the two other 
kinds, by about fix weeks; but were neither fo 
large; nor numerous upon the roots, . All thefe 
kinds were dry, mealy, and well-flavoured, fearcely 
differing from each other in tafte. They were all 
cultivated by the plough, in the fame ficld, in the 
fame manner, and at the fame time; the difference 
of the produce is prodigious, owing, I conceive, 
in fome meafure, to their having been longer, or 
more lately raifed from the feed; this obfervation 
has, I know, been made by others: but be it as it 
may, I will propagate the laft fort upon as large a 
fcale as my ftock of them will permit; and if I 
find them continue as productive as in the laft year, 
I will be fure to communicate the ftock to you, if 
you wifh to have it. I have chiefly applied them 
to the feeding of hogs. When boiled, and given 
to fattening fwine, I have not found them anfwer 
alone; but mixed with an equal part of barley, or 
buck-meal, I have had them equally fat, and inas 
fhort a time, as thofe which were fed with either 
of the meals alone. Given raw, they are admi- 
rable for ftore fwi ine, or cows, or bullocks. Our 
poor people are now fo fond of them, and find 
fuch fupport from them, that they are very generally 
cultiyated by them for fome miles round this place. 

It 
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It is much to be wifhed they were univerfally en- 
couraged. The different houfes of induftry in this 
county having now adopted the ufe of them. 


The turnip-rooted badass you faw, arein 
great, perfection, but referved until, the latter part 
of the fpring, when no other green vegetable can, 
be had. The cabbages were ufed during the laft 
fnow, and weighed moft. of them, _after the lofs,of 
all. their outward leaves, upwards of a flone each. | 


Tam, with the fincerelt good wifhes, 
Your obedient humble fervant, 


| THOMAS BEEVOR, 
Hethel, Norfolk, Fan. 28, 1786, 


Seamer eee 


ARTICLE XXXV. 


On River Weeds as a Manure. 


GENTLEMEN, 


MONGST the variety of manures that have 
been recommended to give a ftimulus to the 
vegetative principle in land, I do not recollect the 
weeds of rivers to have been mentioned by any 
writer on agriculture. Sea weeds have been found, 
by 
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by long and repeated practice, to be very efficacious 
in promoting vegetation; efpecially when reduced 
to putridity by mixing them in compoft with lime 
and earth. But thefe can only be locally applied. 
The interior parts of the kingdom receive no ad- 
vantage from them; but river weeds might be 
collected, and applied with equal, if not fuperior, 
advantage in almoft every parith. 


Being fituated by a river, I had frequently re- 
gretted the quantity of weeds impeding the ftream, 
and being the occafion of many little iflands form- 
ing, which frequently in very rainy feafons caufed 
floods and inundations, deftructive of convenience, 
and fometimes of life. To prevent this in fome 
meature, it is ufual for the weeds in common un- 
navigable rivers, to be cut twice in the fummer 
months. In this practice, the occupiers of mills 
and of meadows are interefted; the /atfer from the 
fear of inundations on the fuddennefs of heavy 
rains; the former peculiarly fo to open the current, 
and admit the water below to pafs away freely. 
But little care is taken to difincumber the ftream, 
unlefs in fome places to draw them out on the 
banks, where they are fuffered to remain as a nui- 
fance, without any ufeful or profitable application. 
Having frequently obferved this, I determined to 
try their effect as a manure in their green ftate. I 

therefore 
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therefore tried them on fome garden ground, and 
they appeared to anfwer my expectation. But as 
this {mall experiment was_not fully decifive, I pre+ 
vailéd on a neighbouring farmer to try them on one 
acre in a large turnip field then preparing, and on 
that acre entirely to omit any of the compoft with 
which the reft of the field was manured. This he 
exactly conformed to, and threw the water weeds 
into every furrow that was at the next turn 
filled up by the plough. The confequence was, 
that by the moifture and fermentation of the weeds, 
the feeds vegetated much fooner than on the reft of 
the field. They alfo grew quicker, and were. fu- 
perior both in the fize of the roots and luxuriance 
of the leaves, fo as to render the {pot very con- 
{picuous in the field. 


But impartiality obliges me to remark, that in 
the fucceeding crop, (barley) there was a perceivable 
inferiority to the reft of the land. Whether this 
proceeded from the weeds or fome other caufe, I 
cannot determine; but the fuccefs of this trial 
(with refpect to the turnips) being decifively in its 
favour, induced me, in the following fummer, to 
collect a confiderable quantity of thefe weeds, and 
to lay them by the fide of a common refervoir of 
dung, but not to incorporate them with any part of 
it; and when the mafs was removed, it did not 


appear 
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appear to have imbibed any of the manure.. This 
I laid on fome land of my own, fimilar to. that on 
which the former experiment was made. It was 
ploughed in the latter end of October the fame 
year on a peafe ftubble, and wheat /2¢ by hand upon 
it. The whole field was a good crop, and the part 
on which the weeds were laid not at all inferior to 
the reft, on which ftable-dung had been fpread in 
the ufual mode of the Norfolk hufbandry. Though 
this experiment was made as unmixed as poffible, 
with a view to afcertain the vegetative virtue re- 
fulting from the weeds fingly, (and proved it by 
the crop being equal to thofe parts of the field 
which had been dunged) yet I conceive, it would 
act with additional energy when mixed in compoft 
with other manures. It would probably quicken 
their operation, and derive from them a perma- 
nency which feems moft likely to refult from an 
union of animal and vegetable falts and oils. That 
they fucceeded without mixture on a light fandy 
foil in the turnip crop experiment, is evident; and 
as the time of their firft cutting, is that of fowing 
turnips, it gives opportunity for thus applying 
them with little trouble or expence. 


My Tam, &c. 
JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 
Norwich, Feb. 4, 1784. 


ARTICLE 
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Articte XXXVI. 


Ox the Culture of Buck-Wheat ; Wheat, and Potatoes, 
alternately; and the ufes of Buck-Wheat. 


[In a Letter to the Secretary. ] 
Sir, 


AM not only at all times well inclined to for- 

ward the views of your patriotick eftablifhment, 
but I confider the flattering teftimony of the So- 
ciety’s approbation, which I lately received fot 
raifing a crop of buck-wheat, to have impofed on 
me a particular obligation to communicate the beft 
information in my power, refpecting the cultivation 
of that vegetable; and this I undertake with the 
more readinefs, from a conviction of its great 
utility, and that it deferves the attention of every 
tillage farmer. 


It was in 1780 that I began this culture. 
About feven acres of a fandy foil on Briflington 
common,* having been firft tolerably well cleanfed 
from brambles, furze, &c. received one ploughing. 
To reduce the’ irregularities of the furface, it was 
rolled; and on the gth of June in that year, two 
bufhels and a half of buck-wheat per acre fown, 
the ground rolled again without harrowing. 


* A very rough piece of land, at that time juft inclofed.  - 


The 
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‘The vegetation appeared in five or fix days, as is 
conftantly the cafe be the weather wet or dry. The 
growth was fo rapid, that the fern, with which this 
land greatly abounded, was completely kept under. 
About the middle of September the crop was 
mown, but, by reafon of a great deal of rain about 
that time, it was not fecured until the beginning of 
October; hence a lofs of great part of the grain 
by fhedding, as well as fome eaten by birds. How- 
ever, there were faved about twenty-four Win- 
chefter bufhels per acre, which, notwithftanding its 
long expofure to the weather, received no fort of 
damage, only perhaps, that the fineft and moft per- 
fect grain was the firft to fall from the plant. The 
ground after this had almoft the appearance of a 
fallow, and was immediately ploughed. 


When it had lain a moderate time to meliorate, 
and to receive the influences of the atmofphere, it 
was harrowed, fown with Lammas wheat, and 
_ ploughed in under furrow, in a contrary direction 

to the firft ploughing. Thusa piece of land, which 
in the month of April was altogether in a ftate of 
nature, in the following November was feen under 
a promifing crop of what is well ftiled the king of 
grain, and this without the aid of manure, or of 
any very great degree of tillage. Nor was the har- 
-yeft by any means deficient; for feveral perfons 
© Vor. III. U converfant 
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converfant in fuch things eftimated the produce 
from twenty-fix to thirty bufhels per acre; I had 
not then the precaution to regifter the exact mea- 
fure. As foon as the wheat crop was taken off, 
the ground had one ploughing, and on the 1ft of 
September following was fown with turnip-feed, 
The turnips were not large, but of an herbage fo 
abundant, as in the following {pring to fupport one 
hundred and twenty ewes with their lambs, which 
were fed on it by folding four weeks. After this 
it was manured with a compofition of rotten dung 
and natural earth, about twenty putt loads per acre, 
and planted with potatoes. The crop fold for one 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds, befides a con- 
fiderable number ufed in the family, and a quantity 
referved with which ten acres were planted the fol- 
lowing feafon. The enfuing autumn it was again 
fown with wheat, and produced an excellent crop. 
In the {pring of 1784, it was manured and planted 
with potatoes, as in the preceding inftance; the 
- crop (though tolerably good) by no means equal to 
the former, producing about one hundred facks 
per acre only. 


This land is now for the third time under a crop — 
of wheat, it being my intention to try how far 
this mode of alternate cropping, one year with po- 
_ tatoes, and another with wheat, may be carried. 
From 


2 
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From the fuccefs of the preceding experiment 
on buck-wheat, as alfo of that for which I was 
honoured with the Society’s premium, and various 
others which I have made for feveral years paft, it 
is become with me a favourite object of cultivation; 
being clearly of opinion, that it ought in numerous 
cafes to fuperfede the practice of fummer fallow- 
ing; for the crop produced feems not only to be fo 
much clear gain in refpec to {uch practice, but alfo 
affords a confiderable quantity of ftraw for fodder 
and manure; befide that I think a fummer fallow- 
ing is nothing like fo advantageous a preparation 
for a fucceeding crop. From its quick and luxu- 
riant vegetation, it is an admirable deftroyer of 
weeds, and fuits with a dry, light, mellow foil, 
but flourifhes moft in a light fand. It is impatient 
of wet and cold. 


The proper feafon for fowing I take to be from 
the middle of May to the middle of June.* I 
have fown it however fo early as the beginning of 
April, and fo late as the 22d of July, by way of 
experiment, but have found the latter extreme 
rather to be chofen. In another experiment, a 
frnall piece of land brought to maturity the grain 
of two different crops in the fummer of 1783. 

* The laft week of May, or the beginning of June, is ftill better ; 


as the leaft froft will cut off the plants at their firft appearance, it 
_ being a native of a much warmer climate, 
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The ufe to which I have hitherto applied the 
grain hath been moftly in feeding hogs, for which 
I efteem it equal in value to barley; it is much more 
eafily and conveniently ground than barley, as a 
malt-mill will grind it completely. Horfes are 
very fond of the grain, and poultry of all forts are 
{peedily fattened by it. Probably it may hereafter 
be found a material article in diftillation, fhould a 
fufficient quantity be raifed with that view. After 
{pring feeding, a crop of cole-feed, turnip-rooted 
cabbage, or vetches, there will be fufficient timé to 
fow the land with buck-wheat. Probably, a crop 
of vetches might be mown for hay early enough 

to produce a crop of this grain after it.* 


The bloffom of the plant affords food for bees at 
& very opportune feafon of the year, when the 
meadows and trees are moftly ftripped of their 
flowers. As far as conjecture reaches, I have feen 
a greater number of bees labouring at once upon 
my buck-wheat flowers, than could poffibly be- 
long to all the hives in our parifh; and to one fond 
of rural amufements, the f{cene is truly delightful. 
The Englith term éuck-wheat, feems to be a cor- 
ruption. Iam rather inclined to think it ought to 
be deech-wheat, from its likenefs in fhape and _ 
colour to the beech matt, alfo from its claffical name 


* Only in hot dry fummers, 


Jagopyrum. 
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Sagopyrum. 1 have likewife feen it termed beech- 
wheat in an Englifh treatife on hufbandry, written 
in the reign of Henry VIII, 


I rely upon the candour of the Society to excufe 
inaccuracies, and fuch remarks as may feem fo- 
reign and unimportant. If any of my obfervations 
fhould be thought to merit confideration, it will be 
matter of abundant gratification to 


Your moft obedient fervant, 


NEHEMIAH BARTLEY, 
Brifiol, Feb. 8, 1785. 


_ ArticLe XXXVI. 
On the Neceffity of Hoeing Turnips. 
Addveffed to the Farmers in the Weft of England. 


[By ArrHur Younc, efq.] 


OTHING founds fo wonderful to Eaft- 
country farmers as hearing of the conduct 
of their brethren in the Weft, who do not hoe 
_their turnip crops. Long and univerfal practice 
has given the Eaft-country farmer the moft com- 
plete conviction, not of the propriety only, but of 
the abfolute neceffity of this operation. 
U 3 Without 
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_ Without hoeing, we fhould get a produce on 
our beft lands of, perhaps, two, three, or at moft 
four tons on an acre, and that chiefly leaf. With 
hoeing, we get from twenty to thirty-five tons of 
root only; and if leaf were an object, much more 
than is ever gained without. The difference in 
the mere quantity of the crops, therefore, would 
alone be an argument powerful enough to be per- 
fuafive to men who will give their underftandings 
‘any play; but there are other circumftances not 
lefs important, that ought to be taken into con- 
fideration. 


The hoeing not only thins the turnips, and 
makes them large, but it deftroys all weeds that 
may have rifen in the field from the laft ploughing ; 
a fecond hoeing repeats this; and in favourable 
feafons a third may be given; fo that one great 
objeé& (the greateft in my opinion) of fummer fa!- 
lowing, that of killing weeds, is better anfwered 
than it can be by ploughing. Whoever will.coolly 
confider this point, cannot fail to admit the great 
efficacy of this improved hufbandry. 


I muft full view this object in yet another light, 
Summer fallowing is attended in various cafes with 
a very bad effect. There is reafon to believe, that 
the action of the fun-beams impoverifhes land 

. | when 
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when in tillage. It volatilizes and exhales thofe 
finer particles, on which depend, or with which is 
connected, the food of plants; but where hufban- 
dry is very ill underftood, and the farmers have no 
correct ideas of the due arrangement of crops, this 
evil is properly fubmitted ta, in order to effect the 
deftruction of weeds by ploughing. How valuable 
then is the turnip culture, which by means of hoe- 
ing deftroys the weeds, and at the fame time covers 
the land from the action of the fun, in thofe months 
which are oftentimes the hotteft in the year! 
" 

If the land be well tilled and pulverized, I am 
inclined to think, that many weeds may rather be 
propagated than killed by the turnip hufbandry 
without hoeing; for if the ploughings be given in 
a quick fucceffion, the roots and feeds will be 
tumbled about too faft for vegetation, and when 
the land is fown and left to repofe, they will grow 
very faft; and if no hoeing follow, the fucceffive 
crops will, by their weedy appearance, fhew that 
"little benefit is derived from this very imperfect 
management. 


That the right conduct is to hoe, cannot be 
doubted; but the queftion is, how to enforce it? 
Your excellent Society of true and genuine patriots 
have done much in almoft every branch of hufban- 

dry; 
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dry; nor has this object been neglected by them: 
But probably, the beft means of diffeminating the 
practice, will be found that of importing a few 
good hoers from Suffolk, [the beft part of the 
county for fuch a purpofe is the angle between 
Woodbridge and Orford] and to give premiums 
for all the hands they inftruct, and to all that are 
inftrué@ted by them; with an honorary reward to 
that gentleman who fhall import one or more for 
the fame purpofe. Perhaps this fubject deferves a 
further attention previous to the next feafon. 


ARTHUR YOUNG. 


ArticteE XXXVIII. 


On the Effex mode of cultivating and applying Potatoes, 
Carrots, Winter Vetches, Sc. Se. 


{in a Letter to the Secretary. ] 


Sir, 


OU have no reafon to apologize for requeft- 

ing of me the leifure of a few hours on agri- 
cultural fubjects, as I fhould efteem many days 
moft ufeftlly employed, that could in any degree 
further the views of the Bath Agriculture Society; | 
who appear to me to form an antidote to the dan- 
. gerous 
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gerous allurements of the {pot where they affemble, 
and to have erected the temple of induftry in the 
vale of pleafure. May they prevail on the votaries 
of the one, to prepare for its relaxations, and 
double its enjoyments, by being firft initiated in the 
trials and myfteries of the other; and thus to learn, 
that a tafte for rational employment is the effential 
preparative for rendering amufements juft in their 
purfuit, and innocent in their effects! Without 
this, fuch amufements muft in their end, if not | 
their aim, (however harmlefs they may appear) be 
merely a vicious diffipation. 


Potatoes, (of which you propofe fome queries to 
me) I have tried only on a very trifling {cale, among 
the intervals (for the firft two years) of a little 
plantation. By working the foil, their vegetation . 
encouraged that of the young trees, and the.produce 
amply paid for every attention to the ground. 


In this county, within about twelve miles of 
London, they are now extenfively cultivated; but 
in what mode, or fuccefflion of crops, I know not. 


For /mall pork, when baked or boiled, mixed 
with a little barley-meal, we have found them ex- 
cellent; but for /arge hogs, they are moft profitably 


given raw, if thefe have at the fame time the fhack 
of 
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of the barn-door in threfhing feafon, or occafionally 
a few beans; and may thus be brought forward at a 
cheaper rate, for—what, we think, will alone make 
large meat and firm bacon—peafe and barley-meal. 


We have tried them in bread: it was excellent, 
but the lofs of weight in the baking, and the time 
and delicacy of the procefs, rendered this, as it 
indeed does moft of thefe things, far from shgahle 
geconomy for the poor.* 


I take the liberty of mentioning what we found, 
to our very great fatisfaction, in a newfpaper, that 
potatoes fhould be drefled in an iron pot, over a 
flow fire, without any other water than what the 
fire will gradually extract from the root itfelf. 
By this mode, they are far more dry, mellow, and 
rich, than when any other water is added to them. 
But this is a proof of their being a very cold 
food raw. | 


However valuable from eafe of culture, and 
greatnefs of produce, to the poor efpecially, in all 
{mall fpots; I doubt, unlefs near large towns, whe- 
ther, on a farming plan, potatoes be fo eligible as 
other herbage or roots, efpecially as carrots, which 
I cannot but /urmife (for my trials are too trivial to 

* The moft ceconomical ufe of potatoes both for rich and poor, is 


to eat them plain boiled. . For cattle, they will do raw; but for 
hogs, boiling is preferable, 


venture 
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venture bolder language) deferving every encou< 
ragement, even on foils hitherto thought too heavy 
for them. 3 


Our prodigality in the number of horfes kept, 
and the mode of keeping them, renders fome fub- 
ftitute for oats effential. From the price oats muft 
ori that account ever bear, from the fuperior qua- 
lity of their ftraw as winter food for cattle, and 
from there being lefs delicacy required in the cul- 
tivation of the foil for their produce, they are 
rendered as valuable to the farmer as a crop of bar- 
ley; and confequently the export of the latter, even 
when manufafured into malt, is impeded-and im- 
paired, by what, comparatively, ought to be re- 
garded as an unprofitable grain. Let our export 
of other grain be therefore what it will, a very 
heavy deduction on this moft national profit, mutt 
now be made by the importation of oats, or we muft 
{top this drain, by fubftituting them in cultivation 
for barley at home. A defperate alternative! 


In this part of Effex, on a whole year’s fallow 
after wheat, barley is generally fown; and by the 
produce of at leaft one quarter more in quantity, 
(ona medium five quarters per acre) and its fu- 
perior quality, it is f{uppofed to pay for the omiffion 
of any hoeing crop that might have preceded it. 

But 
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But this very land, which requires fuch delicate 
and expenfive procefs for barley, will, without the 
fallow, (with the admiffion of beans, peafe, or 
turnips) produce an equal quantity of oats. For 
the two laft years, three parts of my field for oats 
were thus perfeéfly fallowed after wheat, and the 
other part cultivated with cabbages and turnips 
for winter provender; and in both trials, agreeably 
to what a very confiderable farmer had aflured me, 
my crop of oats (a grain not requiring that nice 
pulverization of the foil, fo effential to barley in 
the fowing tilth) was in quantity and quality, af- 
ter each of the crops of winter herbage, fully 
equal to the returns of the expen/ive fallow. The 
confequence to me is, that as from motives of con- 
venience I never fow barley, I fhall yet probably 
exceed in my profit my neighbours that do, as I 
can avoid that compleat fallow by fubftituting oats; 
to which they mutt neceffarily fubmit. 


I am from experience convinced, that an acre of 
carrots will double in the quantum, of equally hearty 
provender, the product of an acre of oats; and 
from the nature of their vegetation, the nice mode 
of cultivation, and even of taking them up, (all of 
which, expenfive as they are, bear a very inferior 
proportion to the value of a medium crop) muft 
leave the land, efpecially if taken off it inan early 

period, 
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period, fo mellow for the plough, as to forma 
feed-bed for barley, equal to any fallow tilth. 


I apprehend too, the land proper for barley, im- 
mediately after a vegetable crop, is well fuited to the 
‘produce of carrots. If this apprehenfion be well 
founded, (and furely, even on conjecture, in a_/mall 
feale it merits a general trial on foils tolerably light) 
the horfes in fuch places might, for the winter half 
year, be maintained for the ftrongeft work without 
oats, and the foil afligned to that crop be thus am- 
ply prepared for the more mercantile one of barley, 


I mention only horfes, becaufe for them a fub- 
ftitute is chiefly wanted. For other cattle, we have 
a variety of winter vegetables, but none (as far as 
my fmall trials extend) that wear the foil fo little, 
prepare it for the following crop fo well, and are 
fo nutritive and {weet in their effects, as carrots. 
The few that I have this year, and which (as they 
fuftained but little injury from the froft of laft year) 
will probably remain in the ground till it is necef- 
fary to plough it up for oats, were, from the drought 
of laft fpring, fo imperfect a plant, that, after 
{trong harrowing, I fowed over them a crop of 
turnips, and have now in this mode a better piece 
of this herbage, with the additional chance of the 
carrots, than moft of my neighbours, 


As 
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As the little arable land I cultivate is chiefly fuba 
fervient to the pafturage of a few cattle, I have 
been rather whimfical in my attempts at the 
beft for winter and f{pring, but have always found 
that it requires a much founder land than ours 
chiefly is, to venture in any extenfive degree at 
winter grazing. Cabbagesin fuch a fpot, as being 
planted on ridges, -and wanting a ftronger foil, feem 
preferable to turnips; but on an enquiry lately 
among the great dairy-farms cf the heavy part of 
Suffolk, I found the culture of cabbages had de- 
clined, from fome experience of the deficiency in 
the facceeding crop of barley.* 


For early {pring feed, I know nothing fo cer- 
tain, and fo little expenfive (which with us, winter 
tares, a moft excellent pafturage, are nof) as rye- 
gra{s, fown as elover with oats or barley; the ufual 
objections to this grafs appear to me to be entirely 
obviated, by fowing it ex/remely thick, not lefs than 
a bufhel and half or two bufhels per acre, which 
renders it proportionably fine; and feeding it as 
early and as conflantly as poffible ; by this manage- 
ment the turf turns in at the next autumn for 
wheat, as richly as. the ufual clover-ley; and has 
with me produced as good crops of corn. 


* This will be the cafe when leguminous crops are not fed off the 
hand, which cabbages cannot be. 
I jaft 
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I laft year tried, inftead of the common, the 
perennial red clover, called cow-grafs, (irifolinm als 
pefire) the feed from it was moft luxuriant, and the 
butter excellent; in autumn it was turned in for 
wheat, of which there is on it (at prefent) the fineft 
plant. If this grafs be nearly equal to the common 
clover in produce, without danger like that to cattle 
in its effects, far fuperior in the flavour of its juices, 
and not an inferior bed for a crop of wheat, it 
merits very general atrention. For my neceflities, _ 
it is not /uffciently early; on this very account, I 
again laft {pring fowed rye-grafs, with slb. per acre 
of burnet with my oats, for the early feed of the 
enfuing fpring; and have not fuffered it to be at 
all fedin autumn. The grafs has grown very well 
» fince harveft, and will, I apprehend, fo bear the - 
winter, as to be fufficiently early: but the burnet is 
probably fo impeded by it, as to appear very thin 
and weak, and (confidering the price of its feed) 
does not appear to anf{wer my purpofe; unlefs the 
field were to continue in grafs for at leaft two years, 
when the burnet might haye time to fpread into a 
very early piece of {pring were 4 and fully 
anfwer its expence. : 

I have twice after wheat tried a little brank or 
buck-wheat; though my land is not light enough 
for it, it is extremely convenient; fince not being 

fown 
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fown till May at the fooneft, the land may leifurely 

be fully fallowed, and feems fo little to foul or wear 

it,* that when off in October, it may be ridged up 

at once into a winter fallow, for barley in: the 
fpring.t All poultry, and hogs when running 

about, thrive upon it, and even ftall’d oxen; and 

horfes, when mixed half with oats. The ftraw is 

tolerable provender for the cow-yard. 


Iam, refpectfully your’s, 


| C. ONLEY, 
Stifted-Hall, Effex, Fan. 5, 1786. 


Articre XXXIX. 
On Steeping Seed-Barley in a Dry Seafan. 


[In a Letter to the Secretary. ] 
Sir, 
ALY great fuccefs in making the following ex- 
periment, occafions my communicating an 
account of it to you, for the benefit of the publick, 
if thought worthy a place in the third volume of 
the Bath Society’s experimental papers. 


The laft fpring being remarkably dry, I foaked 
my feed-barley in the black water taken from a re- 
_ * On the contrary, it will clean it more than any thing except 


turnips. + Or immediately fown with wheat. 
fervoir 
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fervoir which conftantly receives the draining of my 
dung-heap and ftables.. As the light: corn floated 
on the top, I {kimmed it off, and let the reft ftand 
twenty-four hours. On taking it from the water, 
I mixed the feed grain with a fufficient quantity of 
fifted wood afhes; to make it fpread regularly, and 
fowed three fields with it. I began fowing the 
16th, and finifhed the 23d of April. The produce 
was fixty bufhels per acre, of good clean barley, 
without any /mall or green corn, or weeds at harveft. 
No perfon in this country had better grain. 


I fowed alfo feveral other fields with the fame 
feed dry, and without any preparation; but the . 
crop, like thofe of my neighbours, was very poor; 
not more than twenty bufhels per acre, and much 
mixed with greex corn and weeds when harvefted. 


_ Lalfo fowed fome of the feed dry on one ridge in 


each of my former fields, but the produce was very 
poor in comparifon of the other parts of the field. 


Iam, &c. 


JAMES CHAPPLE. 
Bodmin, March 12, 1784. ' 


[We confider this experiment as a very interefting one, 
tand recommend general trials to be made both in wet and 
-dry {pring feafons, } 


“Vor. III. x ARTICLE 
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ArticLte XL. On ihe Culture of Potatoes.. 
[By Mr. Josep Wexs.] 
GENTLEMEN, 
‘AS the diffufion of ‘ufefll information ‘amongft 
mankind in agriculture, is evidently the end 
and defign in the inftitution of ‘your laudable So-' 
‘ciety at Bath, I beg ‘leave, through ‘your permiffion, 
‘to lay before the publick, in your next publication, 
the method I ‘have made ufe of for near twelve 
years in the felecting proper potatoes for feed; 
‘during which time I have never loft a crop, orany . 
‘part thereof ‘worth mentioning, by what is called 
the curled or blighted potatoe. 


Several of your correfpondents feem ‘to think, 
that the fault is in the nature of the foil in which 
they are‘planted; but from this, I believe, I may 
with the greateft confidence diffent, at leaft it has 
not been fo in my practice, and, I believe, I have 
had as great a fhare thereof as moft men; for du- 
ring the late war, I ufually planted between twenty 
and thirty acres, and fometimes many more in 
a year. 


About eighteen years ago, I took a large garden 
near Portfmouth; at that time potatoes were not 
much 
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much ufed in thefe patts, and their culture much 
lefs underftood. I believe, I planted: more than 
all the other gardeners at that time in ‘this ifland: 
I fet of the fame fort of potatoes that I found on 
the premifes from-year'to year, for five or fix years; 
but to my great lofs and’ furprife, I generally loft 
half, and fometimes ‘nearly all my crop, by their 
being blighted, or infected with what is ipsa the 
curled Somes 


I then chien my feed for fome which grew at 
or near Torbay; the firft year they did’ very well. 
I planted of the produce of this feed the next year, 
and recommended the fame to fome of my friends 
at Southampton, Winchefter, Hambledon, and Chi- 
chefter, thinking it was very good; but to our great 
difappointment, we loft thé greateft part of our 
crops, although at fo confiderable a diftance, and 
I believe very different foils: from whence I infer 
the fault is not in the land, but in the feed. 


I was forced hereby to try a different method, 
and foon after Chriftmas made a hot-bed in the 
following manner:—(which method: I~ have ufed 
ever fince) I laid horfe-dung, &c. (as is generally - 
ufed in making hot-beds) about eighteen inches 
thick, over which I fpread a layer of fine rich 
mould about four or five inches thick; upon the 
X 2 top 
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top of this, mould [laid, in. different ‘divifions, a 
certain number of potatoes \of various forts, fome 
of my own growth, and others bought, from dif 
ferent parts, and covered thefe} lightly over with 
more mould; they fooncameup. I then obferved 
which . was: freeft from the. blight or curl; for if 
there were not more than one defective) imgorty or 
jfty,1 concluded J might fet of that fort with’ fafety: 
- This method I have now practifed ‘mear, twelve 
years, and never loft my crop or any part thereof 
worth mentioning, whilft my neighbours, who fol- 
lowed the old method, were frequently difappointed 
in their crops; and to the beft. of my knowledge, 
all thofe of my neighbours who have of late :been 
perfuaded to take the trouble of ufing the fame 
means as smylelf, have neyer failed of, fuccefs to 
their utmoft wifhes in one inftance;,.nor do Lever 
think it will fail, if duly, attended. to; the «fault 
being fome hidden caufe>in,the feed unknown at 
prefent, and I believe incurable by any means, at 
leaft that have yet come to my knowledge. 


_ «My, reafon, for planting my  hot-beds fo foon is, 
that if, the froft hinders the firft experiment, or 
they all prove. bad, I_may have time ‘to make a 
fecond or third if neceflary, with different forts of 
feed, before the proper feafon arrives for planting 
in the fields and gounds appointed for the great 

and 
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and getieral crop.  Wifhing you fuccefs” ‘in your 
laudable: undertaking, * IT 'remain, 


al Gentlemen, 


> oT 


: Lens vig aiilokour abedink: fervant,:: 


' eines ‘WEBB. 
“Poe ae Fan. 18, 178 “a rows ! 


ArticLe XLI. 


4 new Method of foortening the Operation of Churning 
defcribed and recommended. 


Sir, 


Y ears having of late been often ferenaded 
with the monotonous mufick of the butter- 
churn from morning till night, I have endeavoured 
to find out fome contrivance for accelerating that 
operation, fo particularly tedious at this feafon of 
the year; and I have the fatisfaction to inform you, 
that my endeavours have not been unfuccefsful. 


I recollected to have heard when a boy, that a 
bit of foap flipt into the churn, would effectually 
plague the dairy-maid, by preventing the cream 
from ever producing butter. Whether this effect 
would follow, I never had the mifchievous inclina- 

: X 3 tion 
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tion to try. . However, I took it-for granted, and 
imputed it to the alcaline falt contained in the 
compofition of the foap. Hence I conceived, 
that fome chemical preparation of an oppofite 
quality might produce as ‘oppofite an effect. I 
could. think, of nothing fo likely to anfwer this 

purpofe, and at the fame time fo innocent, as the 
. vegetable acetous acid. Accordingly, when the next 
operation of churning had been going forward for 
half the day, I caufed a little diftilled vinegar to be 
poured into the churn, and the butter was produ- 
ced within an hour afterwards. It has fince been 
regularly made ufe of for this purpofe, and always 
~with the defired fuccefs. 


If the fuppofition be admitted, that the cream 
of old milk (and fuch is milk for the moft part at 
this feafon) contains much ftronger alcaline falt, or 
at leaft more of it than mew milk does, then the 
effect of the vinegar is readily accounted for on 
the known principles of chemiftry., It is an ac- 
knowledged property, of alcalies to unite with oil _ 
into a faponaceous mafs, and to render them inti- 
mately mifcible with water. But it is likewife well 
known to chemifts, that there is a nearer affinity, 
(as they term it) a much ftronger elective attraction 
between acids and _alcalies, than between alcalies 
and o/s. Confequently, the acid, being mixed 

with 


{ se) 
with the cream, immediately attaches to. itfelf the 
alcaline falt, which is the bond of union, as we 
may call it, that holds together the oleaginous and 
aqueous particles, and leaves them. eafily feparable 
from each other. ; 


It may perhaps be objected to this mode of prac~ 
tice, that the acid. mixing with.the cream would 
render the butter unpalatable; but this on expe- 
rience I do not find to be the cafe; and indeed I 
fhould not myfelf have fufpected it; as.the butter 
is ufually well wafhed in two or three changes. of 
clean water, by which the whole of the acid is car- 
ried off; or if fome few particles remain, they are 
Jo few as not to be perceived by the tafte, and per- 
haps have rather a defirable effec than otherwife, 
by acting as an antifeptic, and preventing the 
butter from becoming rancid fo foon as it other- 
wife would do. 


Whether it may be beneath the dignity of your 
inftitution to pay any regard to a communication 
of fo trifling a nature, 1 will not prefume to de- 
termine. But I apprehend you will agree with me, 
that by a ftrict attention to the minutiz of rural 
ceconomics, the farmer will be the better enabled 
to pay his rent, and to live comfortably. By the 
accumulation of pence, the pound is acquired. And 
] have 
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I have reafon to think, the farmer would find 
himfelf fome pence the richer in the courfe’ of a: 
year, by attending to this information; at leaft, I 
am confident it would fhorten the labour of many 
a weary arm, and prevent much vexation to a’mul- 
titude of good houfewives. 


»\My experiments have not as yet afcertained the 
exact quantity of the‘ acid which is neceflary to: 
produce the proper effect, nor the precife’time’ of 
its being mixed with the cream. But I appre- 

hend, a table fpoonful or two to a gallon of cream 
~ will be fufficient; nor would I recommend it to be’ — 


applied till the cream has undergone fome con- 
fiderable agitation. , 


Fan. 9, 178.4. RUSTICUS. 


Articte XLII. 

An Account of an Experiment in the Cultivation of 
Buck-Wheat, { Fagopyrum] made at Briflington. 
[By Newemian Barttey, efq.] 

GENTLEMEN, 
ETWEEN the 14th and the 2ift of June 
1783, I ploughed a piece of land on Brifling- 
ton common, containing about twelve acaes, It 
was 
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was harrowed in thé dire@tion of the plough. Twa 
bufhels per acre were then fown, -and a roller was 
fun ‘over it.’ Nine acres of this ground is a red= 
dith fandy loam; the’other three!acres‘a wet clay, 
which; for want of draining, was fomewhat poachy. 
The former produced a moft luxuriant herbage, 
which effectually got the maftery of every Kind ‘of 
weeds: even the. ete aeeig sai could: 4 
aoe bute with it. om 


* The remaining’ ehiad acres of clay failed very 
mutch; there not being on the whole fo much her, 
bage as on a fingle acre of the other.‘ The crop 
was harvelted the beginning of September; and 
produced upwards of twenty waggon loads of 
ftraw, and only two hundred and thirty buthels 
and half of grain, nearly twenty bufhels per acre. - 


Between the 8th and the 22d of Oftober follow- 
ing, the fame ground was fown with red lammas — 
wheat, two bufhels to an acre. It had one plough. 
ing, after which the grain was eared in; the ridges 
dreffed or righted, by clofing the furrows, and 
trimming up the loofe earth, 


In that part of the land where the buck-wheat 
had failed, the wheat failed alfo; and that as exaclly 
as it is poffible to imagine. The produce of this 

| crop 
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erop was two hundred and eighty-three Winchefter 
bufhels and half.* Some years preceding this ex- 
periment, (which was made chiefly to further the 
_ yiews of the Bath Agricultural Society) I have 
been in the culture of buck-wheat, and have tried 
jt-in various foils, and at various times of fowing, 
from; the beginning of April to. the 22d of July. 
The refult of my obfervations is, that the cultiva- 
tion of this grain is well worth the hufbandman’s 
attention; that it delights in a mellow fandy foil; 
and fucceeds well in any. dry, loofe, healthy Jand, 
and’ moderately fo in a free loamy ftone-brafh. . A 
ftiff clay is its averfion, and it) is. entirely labour 
loft. to. fow it in wet poachy ground, 


The moft proper time for fowing it, I find to be 
from the middle of May to the middle of June. 
I would choofe rather to fow it even in the begin- 
ning of July, than before the middle of May; for — 
_ itis very impatient of cold in its firft vegetation. 


* A crop of buck-wheat is, in my opinion, fo 
much clear gain to the farmer, feeing that the land 
is thereby fo well prepared for a fucceeding crop, 
even better than by a fallow; befides that it affords 
a noble refource for raifing manure. 


Iam, &c. 
ote NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 
Briflingion, Feb. 10, 1785. 


* Not quite twenty-four bufhels per acre. 
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ARTICLE XLIUL 


Directions ine preferving Threfoed Wheat from Weevils 
_ and other Infec?s, while lodged in Granaries. 


GrntLemen, 


HE prefervation of grain from the ravages 
of infects, is an object of no inconfiderable 
confequence to the farmer and corn-merchant. 


It may, believe, be beft effected by timely and 
frequent {creening, and ventilation; as little or no 
inconvenience will follow corn or malt lodged dry, © 
but what evidently refults from a neglect of thefe 
precautions. For, whether the obvious damage 
arife from the weevil, the moth, or the beetle, that 
damage has ceafed at the time the vermin make 
their appearance under either of thefe fpecies; they 
being, when in this laft ftate of exiftence, only 
propagators of their refpective kinds of vermiculi; 
which, while they continue in i form, do 
the mifchief. 


In this laft, or infect ftate, they eat little, their 
principal bufinefs being to depofit their ova, (eggs) ~ 
which unerring inftin¢ét prompts them to do where 
Jarge collections of grain furnifh food for their fuc- 
ceffors while in a vermicular ftate. It is therefore 

the 
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the bufinefs of induftry to prevent future generations 
of thefe ravagers, by deftroying the eggs previous 
to their hatching; and this is. beft accomplifhed by, 
frequent {creening and expofure to draughts of 
wind or frefh air. By frequently ftirring the grain, 
the cohefion of their ova is broken, and the nidus 
of thofe minute worms -is deftroyed, which on, 
hatching collect together, and {pin or weave nu- 
merous nefts of a cobweb-like fubftance for their 
fecurity. To thefe nefts they attach, by an infi- 
nity of {mall threads, many grains of corn together, 
firft for their protection, and then for their food.. 
When their habitations are broken and feparated 
by the {creen, they fall through its {mall interftices, 
and may be eafily removed from the granary with 
the duft.  Thofe that efcape an early fcreening will’ 
be deftroyed by fubfequent ones, while the grain 
is but little injured; and the corn will acquire 
thereby a fuperior purity. Byt by inattention to 
this, and fometimes by receiving grain already 
infected into the granary, thefe vermin, particu- 
larly the weevils, will in a fhort time fpread them- 
felves in that {tate every where on its furface, and 
darken even the walls by their number. Under 
fuch circumftances a hen or hens, with new-hatched 
chicken, if turned on the heap, will traverfe with- 
out feeding (or very fparingly fo) on the corn, 
wherever they fpread; and are feemingly infatiable 
10, 
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in the purfuit of thefe infects... When the numbers 
are, reduced within reach, a hen will fly up-againft 
the walls, and brufh them down with her wings, 
while her chicken feize them with great avidity. 
—This being repeated as often'as they want food, ' 
the whole fpecies will in a day or two be deftroyed. 


‘Of the phatena, (moth) and fmall beetle, they 
feem equally voracious; on which account, I cans 
not but deem them the moft ufeful inftruments in 
nature for eradicating thefe noxious and deftruc- 
tive vermin. By this method, I have cleared two 
of my own granaries, which were infefted by the 
weevils, very effectually. 


Iam, &c. 


JOHN ‘WAGSTAFFE, 
Pi. Jan. 26, 1786. 


Articte XLIV. 
An Experiment made in Planting of Wheat. 


[By Mr. Isaac Rocerson, Gardener. ] 
Sir, 
io an{wer to the Society’s requeft in the papers, 
a {mall experiment which I made in planting ot 
wheat is offered to their confideration. 
When 


t 
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When a few grains. have been planted in a gare 
den, or even ina field, at fix or nine inches dif- 
tance, the produce has often been twice, or four 
times as‘much as what is reaped in common per 
acre in proportion. And yet no one, that I ever 
read_or heard of, has undertaken to give any other 
reafon for this great difference, than that of the 
plants ftanding at fuch diftance from each other, 
and. being kept clear of weeds. Undoubtedly, 
thefe advantages contribute much towards the in- 
creafed produce: but there is another caufe which 
appears to have the greateft fhare in producing this 
effect; and that I have difcovered. 


It has indeed been mentioned by writers often as 
an advantage; but no one, that I know of, ever faid 
it was the chief caufe of a great crop. But if wheat, 

‘ planted at fuch a diftance as to be kept always clear 
of weeds, produce on/y double to what is_reaped in 
common, (fuppofe forty-eight bufhels, inftead of 
twenty-four bufhels) on good land, well prepared, 
that is twelve pounds inftead of fix pounds per acre 
in value. I wonder no gentleman ever tried this 
method, and publifhed the additional expence above 

~ the common; the additional expence I think would 
be very little: and only think what additional pro- 
duce, what a field for national, as well as partie 
cular improvement! 


Pleafe 
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Pleafe to obferve, this method differs from the 
drill hufbandry; as in the latter, the whole land is 
fiot planted, the rows being ploughed. between, 
Gt differs alfo from the fetting method, as defcribed 
din your firft volume, as it does not appear the 
_ plants were always kept ‘clear of weeds, But to 
come to the experiment. 


On the 30th of Auguft 1782, I marked out 2 
fquare yard of ground, with four rows, nine inches 
apart; I put thirty grains of wheat in each row 
two.inches deep, this I call No. I. Nov. 12, I took 
four plants out of each row, and tranfplanted to 
No, II. alfo a yard fquare. 


No. I. No. II. 
I liaetarpinapsicecerti 26 10 te 5 
edserogennouvessege. even ssens eves, 3 2 14 oe 
sees osapsacoenoste sapnosevvesnande 19 | 20 2 29 
sone sees svnsesen sogenonage 00ee 32 1 4i 23 17 


I kept both clear of weeds, and hoed one end 
of the rows, but I could not perceive any difference 
‘between that which was hoed, and that which was 
not hoed: I have difcovered the caufe. The num- 
ber of {tems of No. II. was as marked above. 


The produce of No. I. was four hundred phe 
feven ears, 1lb. 5 oz. of corn; feven hundred and 
fifty 

ig 
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fifty grains weighed an ounce. The producé of 
No. IL was. three hundred and. thirty-three ears, 
1lb..2 0z..8 dwts. of corn; fix hundred and eighty 
grains weighed an ounce. The value of the crop 
per acre of No. I. at 60lb. per bufhel, and five 
fhillings per bufhel, is 26l. gs. 4d. 


Now the great and important queftion is, what 
is the principal caufe of fo great a produce? There 
was no great expence,* and I am certain it was not 
the goodnefs of the land; the lightnefs of the grain 
feems to prove that: it has had no dung’ worth 
mentioning thefe twelve years. The {nails ‘having 
eaten the plants in winter, I put a little foot and 
lime on them, but that could‘ not be the caufe. 
There is much better wheat land not far from my 
houfe, and in the hands of a good farmer; and 
yet his crops are no more than about twenty-four 
bufhels per acre.t It appears plainly, ‘that there 
muft be fome particular caufe, or caufes, of this 
great produce; and likewifea caufe, or caufes, why 
good land produces fo much. lefs in common. 


* This could not poffibly be afcertained by {0 fmall an experiment. 
If Mr. R. would plant an acre inthis manner, and keep an accurate 
account of the expence, fome opinion might be formed how far it 
would be either practicable or profitable to attempt this mode of 
culture on a large fcale. But nothing perfedtly fatisfactory, or in 
any refpect decifive, with regard to general pra¢tice, can be proved 
from very {mall experiments. 


+ Three quarters of wheat per acre only, on good land, proves 
there muft be fome capital mifinanagement in the mode of cultiva- 
tion; as in the Eaftern counties four, and very frequently five quar- 
gers are raifed per acre on clover leys of one earth, 
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‘olswifh, for the fake of publick good, that’ the 
Society may think it worth their notice to inquire 
into it; for my part, I fhall be very glad to fend an 
account, with very convincing proofs of the caufe, 
and why hoeing the wheat did not make it better. 
And alfo offer a new mode of agriculture. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 


I. ROGERSON. 
Briftol, Auguft 1, 1784. 


(Mr: R’s further thoughts on thefe fubjects, will be aqceptable to 
the Socjety.} : 


Articte XLV. 
A Table for Manuring Land. 
[By the Rev, H. J. Crose.] 


GENTLEMEN, 


T is fome time fince I fent you an account of a 
few experiments in, agriculture. I now inclofe 

for your approbation a table for manuring land, 
which feems to me a proper and neceflary ground 
work for every hufbandman; and I think it will be 
a ufeful appendage to all publications on the fub- 
ject. If you entertain the fame opinion of it, you 
Vaz, IL. Y¥ are 


- - oe a 
are at liberty to infert it. in the next volume ‘of 


thofe ufeful papers which the publick movi be fa-. 
youred with from your Society. th ot 


“Tan, Pe wis i se 
ae olediens humble fev ante | 


mH J. CLOSE: 
Trimley, Sept. 30;\1785. 


A Table for Manuring Land. 


to a Load. 
At 5 yards dif- 


tance 


At 54 yards 


At 6 yards 
At 64 yards 


At 7 yards 


‘aly UL 0} SpeLO'y JO JOqQuINyy 


At 7£ yards | 86} 43 


At 8 yards | 25 | 37 


ExpLaNnaTion of the firft two Rows of Figures. 
The number of heaps of one load each, laid at five yards 
diftance, is 193 to cover an acre. "Two heaps to a load, 
96. Three heaps 64; and fo on tothe end. Each of 
the fucceeding rows of figures to be read in the fame 
manner. 


~ ARTICLB 
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“Artrete XLVI. : 
Experiments on the Feeding of Swine. 


[By GrorcE Winter, efq.] 
’ Sir, i 
HOULD the following experiments be ef-. 
‘teemed worthy the notice of thé Bath Society, 
you are at full liberty to make them publick. 


As {wine is one of the moft increafing, pro- 
fitable, and fagacious* f{pecies of animals that can 
be kept on a farm, they mutt deferve the hufband- 
man’s particular attention. I will confine myfelf 
to fuch obfervations on this fubject, as I have not 
yet feen made publick. 


“® Ihave obferved the fagacity of fwine to be equal to that of any © 
domeftick animal. The too general barbarous t#eatment of kicking 
and beating them, as if inanimate beings, only tends to make them 
vicious and furious. I do not permit any of my {wine to be in the 
leaft abufed, but give every encouragement to have them gently 
treated. By this mode, they will follow the boy who feeds them 
like fo many dogs; and will, even in the open field, lay themfelves 
down to be fmoothed and played with. 


One of my labourers living near me, was lately employed on acom- 
mon in front of my houfe. I obferved his pig grazing near him all 
the morning. Whentheman went to dinner, the pig followed him ; 
when he returned to his work, the pig returned: which induced me 
to be very attentive; and I found that the pig continued grazing 
within ten yards of himthe whole day. Onenquiry, I wasinformed 
that he had not purchafed this pig more than a fortnight before, 
when he was fo unmanageable, that it was with difficulty he could 
drive him home; and that according to his ufual method of the 
moft gentle treatment, the man found that pigs could be fo tamed, 
as to follow him wherever he would permit them, 
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From experience, I have found that fwine pre- 
fer lucerne te clover. Laft year I had a {mall fpot 
of lucerne adjoining to a field of clover, to both 
which they had free accefs. When drove into 
.the clover, they would immediately return to the 
lucerne, which manifeftly proves it to be a fweeter 
feed for fwine. The: fuperior advantages of lu- 
cerne to clover, are great and many. Lucerne is 
not only earlier, and much more luxuriant in its 
growth, but will bear cutting four times in, a fea- 
fon, and likewife flourifh from fourteen to fixteen 
years longer than clover, The manure dropt by 
the pigs tends greatly to enrich the land it grows 
on: hence I am fully convinced of its fuperior ad- 

vantages to every other culture. 


I have experienced, that neither lucerne. nor 
clover are of themfelves a fufficient fupport for 
fwine. A fmall quantity of corn, peafe, or beans, 
(particularly in cold mornings) is effentially ne- 
ceffary to be given them, before they areturned out. 
Such food will warm and {trengthen their ftomachs, 
and prevent the bad confequences of a diforder 
generally called the d/ood;* which from the follow- 
ing circumftances that occurred to me laft April, I 
confider as an erroneous appellation. | 

* Mr. WINTER, ina volume of his Effays, publithed fince the 
firft Edition of this Volume, defcribes this diforder as proceeding 


from the real want of a fufficient quantity of blood, arifingfrom the 
want of folid nourifhing food, 
bly 
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‘My {wine's feeding fo heartily on lucerne and 
clover, prevented my bailiff’s giving them any 
corn for fome mornings. Soon after, I was in- 
formed that one of my pigs, near four months old, 
was affected with a diforder called she blood. 1 im- 
mediately attended, found the pig extended on the 
grafs, in rather an infenfible ftate, with its dam 
near jt, in a feeming condolent manner, bewailing 
the fituation of its offspring. d ordered the pig 
to be,put on itsilegs; it hung downvits head, ftag- 
gered, and again laid down. Its belly appeared 
to be full, and'as -my people affured me it was ibe 
blood, according to the general cuftom practifed in 
this part of the.country, I .cut its tail, which bled 
a little. I had it carried to the ftye, where it was 
followed by the dam. Then I ordered fome barley- 
meal to be immediately fcalded, and mixed with 
milk, which it would not eat, nor could any quan- 
tity be conveyed into its ftomach by drenching. I 
tried feveral other methods to relieve it, but inef- 
fectually. Ina few hours after it died. From the 
appearance of its belly being full, I fufpected it 
muft have eaten fome poifonous wecds, or fwal- 
lowed fome venomous infect; curiofity induced me 
to examine its vifcera, and with all poffible cir- 
cumfpection; I firft had its diftended ftomach 
opened, which contained.only an elaftick air, and 
avery {mall quantity of the meal, and milk which 

Xa was 
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was curdled. I took the fame precaution in hav- 
ing its inteftines opened, all which contained no- 
thing but the fame elaftick airas the ftomach. All 
its vifcera were perfectly found. 


To prevent the other pigs being fimilarly at- 
tacked, I loft not a moment’s time in preparing 
{calded barley-meal, which was mixed with milk, 
and given them blood-warm, with a {mall quantity 
of fpirits: of hartfhorn; at firft, I fed them but 
fparingly, and by degrees increafed their quantity 
of food, till I thought them out of danger. Every 
morning after, I had them fed with -corn before 
they were turned out; by this precaution they 
throve well. ; . 


Hence’ I am fully convinced, that lucerne or 
clover, without the affiftance of fome folid food, is 
not fufficient to fupport and nourifh large fwine; 
and that the difeafes they are fubject to chiefly arife 
from improper, unwholfome food, fuch as damaged 
fufty grain, (too frequently given them) or common 
dirty wath, or the ftale offal of the garden, which 
in general is efteemed good enough for pigs. 


I have applied potatoes in different modes for 
feeding fwine; giving them whole, or mafhed in 
the water wherein they were boiled; or the laft 

mode 
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mode with barley-meal fcalded and mixed in the 
trough. But from various and repeated experi- 
ments, I have found the following the moft pro- 
fitable method of applying potatoes, to not only 
the rearing, but likewife to fattening of hogs; va- 
tying the quantity given according to the circum- 
ftances of rearing, or fattening. 


When rearing, a fmall quantity of food given 
once or twice a‘ day, with lucerne, clover, grafs, 
and offals, is fufficient, 


When fattening, a conftant fupply is effentially 
neceflary, fo as not to leave the troughs incum- 
bered with ftale meat, which fhould be cleared ~ 
out, and given to ftore {wine. 


An iron furnace is the moft falutary for boiling 
potatoes. Should time or conveniency not per 
mit to have it emptied for feveral days, no bad 
confequence can enfue. Copper, or copper and 
lead, are extremely dangerous, as they generate 
poifon; therefore, they fhould be immediately emp- 
tied and cleaned. 

The method I have lately adopted, and always 
fhall purfue, until a better be pointed out, is, to 
fill about three parts of a furnace with potatoes; 

when 
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when in proportion to every five bufhels of potas 
toes, I fcatter over them about a peck and halfof 
barley-meal, then fill the furnace with potatoes, 
adding juft as much water as will cover them. By 
this method, the barley-meal does not fink to the 
bottom of the furnace, where it will encruft and 
burn, nor will it be liable ‘to be wafted by being 
boiled over. The nourifhment of the barley is in 
a great degree extracted by the water. After the 
potatoes are well boiled, let the whole be mixed 
and bruifed together in tubs, with a clean fpade, 
fo asto forma pulp. By this method, all the nu- 
tritive properties of the barley and potatoes are 
incorporated, and thereby much eafier digefted, 
and the hogs require no water. 


In cold weather it fhould be given blood warm. 
My barley which was ftained by the inclemency 
of the feafon in 1785, I had ground and .ufed ‘for 
this purpofe; which prevented my purchafing gur- 
gians, which is nearly, if not equally as nutritive 
as barley-meal, and much cheaper. 


Swine, when fattening, fhould be kept as clean as 
poffible, and well fupplied with dry litter. As 
their pens are generally too {mall to adrnit of ex- 
ercife, and as they immediately lie down after 
feeding, I have thought it neceffary, twice or three 

times 
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times a week, to add about three table fpoonfuls of 
falt toa half buthel pail of food, which affifts di- 
geftion, confolidates their food, and increafes their 
appetites. When too great a quantity of falt is 
given, it then acts as a purgative, which prevents 
their food conveying the neceflary nourifhment. 


About once a week, I have mixed two table 
fpoonfuls of madder, which prevents obftructions, 
aéting as a diuretick, and is at the fame time an 
aftringent. And on fome other:day in the week, 
I give a fpoonful or two of an equal quantity of 
flour of fulphur, and {alt-petre, well pounded 
and mixed; which purifies and cools the blood. 
All thefe- different articles added to each pail of 
food in the morning, on feparate days, entirely 
prevent the meazles, keep {wine extremely sion 4 
and fatten them more:expeditioufly. 


When fome of my hogs were firft penned up, 
they were affected with a violent cough, vulgarly 
called the bufk; which the above ingredients entirely 
removed in a very fhort time. 


It frequently happens, that {wine are killed when 
difordered with the meafles, which is eafily difco- 
verable by the meat or flefh containing fmall glo- 
bular red or white puftules of different fizes, vary- 


ing 
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ing according to the different degrees of the difeafe; 
which originates from their-being fed with: fufty 
damaged corn, or fome unwholfome food; orfrom 
their food being boiled in lead or copper veflels, 
in which it has lain too long; or from their being - 
kept ina wet and dirty pen; either of which caufes 
tends to obftruct the free circulation of the fluids; 
hence arife thofe globular puftules, -which are'the 
juices rendered vifcid, and coagulated. 


. The different articles that. I have Mets out 
as above, will entirely remove, fuch obf{tructions ; 
purify and promote the circulation of all the fluids; 
and tend greatly to expedite the fattening of hogs. 


| I muft further obferve, that hogs from the! age 
of twelve to eighteen months are the moft.ad- 
vantageous to be fed for bacon, as they have then 
attained their full growth, will require lefs food, 
and fatten much more pompaiend than hogs 
that are younger. | 


Annexed you have’a particular account of two 
experiments, with fuch further obfervations as | 
deem neceflary ; and which, I flatter myfelf, may 
convey fome ufeful information, 


Your moft obedient fervant, 


GEORGE WINTER. 
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Pigs purchafed in March 1 85. Dr. 


» 


ih sR 


March 17. To Cath paid P. Highman for five 


porkers ~— 3 12 6 
To expences at and driving from market o I 3 
To 6 bufhels barley (tailings) and grinding 0 16 6 
To coal — — a iO xT hog 
To 44 buthels of potatoes — of7 6 
419 0 

Pigs fold in April 1785: Cr. 


1785. April 21. By 2 pigs foldto W. Hughes, — 
weight 5 fcore 7 lbs. 
28. By 3 ditto 101" 6 


Total 15 fcore 13 lbs. 
at 6s. 4d.afcore, £419 @ 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The potatoes were unfizeable for the Briftol 
market, as being the largeft and fmalleft. They 
were put out of the furnace into tubs, and the 
barley-meal given promifcuoufly with the pota- 
toes without being mafhed. I could have fold 
thofe unfizeable potatoes at eight-pence per bufhel 
in the country; but by this mode of application, 
I was only paid two-pence per bufhel, and two- 
pence over on the whole. Hence I am convinced, 


young 
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young porkers will not pay for being fattened with 
potatoes, by this method. 


Hogs Varrowed. os nig i. 785s) Dr 
: ae a 


3785. Nov. 9. To 12 penn’d up to fatten 
16. To 2 ditto 
Dec. 26. “To 1 ditto 


15 hogs valued at go". of 
To coal _ or 6 
To 14 bufhels of barley (ftain’d) at 35. 2 2 © 
To grinding ditto —- -—— o 3 6 
To 13 Ib. madder 13%d. falt 45. 64, Oey tae 
To flour of fulphur, and falt-petre oy bile | 


To 306 buthels unfizeable potatoes 17 17 9 


£°302. 7G 
Hogs, as per Contra, fold. Cr. 

1785-6. feore lbs. 
Dec. 7. By 2 hogs fold to W. Hughes 13 0 
28. By 3 ditto 22 a 

gi. By 3 ——— S. Collard 2¢' 55 
Jan. 4. By 3 A. Parker 20 16 
72. By 3 ditto 22 12 
Feb. 20. By 1 ——— ditto 9 I 
Total 111 oO 


at 6s. 6d. afcore, f.36 3 6 


™ Thefe‘hogs were driven to Briftol market the 27th of Oétober, 
when I was offered no more than eighteen hillings-each for the lot: 
Thave valued them at twenty fhillings each. 
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 Obfervation.——The beft feafon: for purchafing 
hogs\at the Briftol’ market, is about the latter part 
of Ogtober or beginning of November, when the 
milk feafon is expired, and all the corn-fields 
gleaned. Therefore, I could have bought hogs 
ofi the fame fize as above, at the time mine were . 
offered for fale, for about eighteen fhillings to. not _ 
exceeding nineteen fhillings. 


My hogs were only nine and ten months old 
when put to fatten; had they been full grown, 
I am convinced they would have paid much more 
than, 14d. per bufhel for the potatoes they ate. 


The potatoes were entirely unfizeable for the 
Briftol market, as being the {malleft and largeft. 
Moft of the latter fort were watery and hollow, 
weighing from one pound and half to three pounds; 
worth (if fold in the country) from feven-pence 
to not exceeding eight-pence per buthel. 


The barley being ftained, maltfters and dif- 
tillers refufed to purchafe it; and the higheft price 
offered to me for it was three fhillings per bufhel, 
for the purpofe of fattening hogs. 


I could have purchafed gurgians at two fhillings 
and three-pence per bufhel, which I apprehend 
would nearly, if not equally, have been as nutri- 

tive 
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tive as barley-meal; and thereby. enhanced the 
value of the potatoes more than a halfpenny per 
bufhel. Fourteen fhillings being the difference of 
the coft of barley-meal and gurgians. tiers 


have omitted making any charge for attending 
thefe hogs, as I deem the manure they have made 
equal in value to fuch expence. 


GEORGE WINTER. 


REMARKS. 


: 


“ We perfectly agree with Mr. WinTEeR, that large, 
or rather full-grown hogs yield a greater profit in feeding 
upon potatoes, than {maller ones. But in the experiments 
before us, the porkers feem to have been bought exceffively 
dear, and not kept long enough to afford a fair trial of the 
meat. And if the large hogs had been kept a month lon- 
ger, they would probably have yielded a larger profit, both 
from the advance of the price of their flefh in the following 
month, and becaufe they are conftantly obferved to in- 
creafe more in weight, and confume lefs food in the laft 
month of their fattening. 


“© We apprehend thefe experiments were made with the 
Surinam, or what is vulgarly called the white-bloflomed 
potatoes, which have been found lefs nutritious than the 
common mealy potatoe. Befides, no juft conclufion can 
. be drawn from thefe experiments to afcertain the value of. 
potatoes, as the hogs in both cafes were too {mall to do 
juftice to that application of them. ° 
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~ &© We? would, recommend” the, full-grown Shropfhiire 

~ hogs,, fuch as are purchafed by the diftillers at about two 
guineas a head when lean, as, the fort moft-likely to pay a 
good price for the potatoes. Thefe hogs, purchafed i in 
November or December, fhould be kept at leaft fifteen 
weeks, improving the quality of their food by a gradual 
addition of meal.” 


Apticre XLVIL 
Defcription ff the. Model of a Barn, for which a’ Pre~ 


mium was granted by the Society to Mr. Henry 
Dosson, Carpenter, of Norwich. iit 


[ With an accurate Copper-plate of the Model.]. - 
GENTLEMEN, © ' 


ROM a defire of promoting the laudable de- 

figns of a Society eftablifhed for fo important 

a purpofe as the improvement of agriculture, I 

have endeavoured, in compliance with its withes, 

to conftruct a barn, on a plan which I believe the 

model herewith fent, and the following facts, will 
prove to be much fuperior to any now in ufe. 


I have compared, as well as calculated the dif- 
ference, both of {pace and quantity of timber of 
the prefent model, with a common barn without 
porchés of the fame area, 
¢ The 
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The ties and braces of barns, now in ufe, have 
always been a juft caufe of complaint with the 
farmer; the form of this renders thefe unneceffary ; 
which not only makes the fpace occupied more 
commodious, but produces a confiderable faving 
in the timber. 


I am well aware, that the dimenfions of the 
threfhing-floors in this model will be objected to, 
as every innovation on common practice is; but 
to candid men, (and to fuch only improvements 
ought to be intrufted) they will be found quite 
fufficient. 


I have obferved, that the threfher feldom ufes a 
larger {pace to threfh upon, than that affigned for 
this purpofe in the prefent model; and the porches 
in common ufe, added to the enormous. width of 
the barn, can ferve for very little purpofe more 
than a receptacle forthe threfhed corn; the bow at 
the end of each threfhing-floor is intended for 
this purpofe, and will contain near two lafts un- 
dreffed or in facks. 


The only objection that remains is, the length 
not being fufficient to drefs the corn upon, the 
-ufual method being to fling it with a fhovel, as 
much fpread as poffible, ta the diftance of from 20 

to 
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to twenty-fix’ feet; by which means the heavier 
particles fly fartheft,'and the unfound cern and 
hufks are of courfe left in the intermediate fpace; 
as this part of the procefs: occupies as little, if not 
lefs time than any other, it will not be difficult to 
find a fufficient time of fine weather in any feafon, 
to place a fail-cloth, or boards prepared for that 


purpofe, to the diftance of twelve or fourteen feet 


_ from the doors, which will then effectually anfwer 
every purpofe of thofe now in ufe.* 


The following are the dimenfions of a barn so ° 


feet by 202 feet, and thofe of the model. 
Dimenfions of the Model. Dimenfiens of a common Barns 


1472 {quare feet the area. 1475 fquare feet the area, 
30,900 cubic feet for cornonly. 24,426 cubic feet for corn only. 
445 cubic feet of timber. 702 cubic feet of timber. 


By which calculations it appears, that a barn built 
on the prefent model gains, on one in common ufe 
of the fame area, 6474 cubic feet of fpace, and is 
built with 257 cubic feet of timber lefs;:and as 
there is nothing in its conftruction which would 
increafe the expence of workmanthip, the dif- 
ference between the expence of building a barn on 
* As threfhing is for the moft part done in the winter months, when 
the barn doors are generally frequented by cattle, poultry, and birds, 
great inconyenience would be found in lengthening the floor by a fail- 
cloth or boards, as Mr. Dobfon propofes. But if the corn be dreffed 
with a winnowing engine (as is frequently practifed in many counties) 


% the length of the floor will be quite fufficient. In every other refpect 
_ we think this the completeft model for a barn we have ever feen. 


~ Vou. Il. Z this 


o* 
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this plan, and that of one in common ufe of the 
fame area, would be as 445 is to 702. | 


It is needlefs to fay any thing of its mathema- 
tical ftrength, as it muft be obvious to any one who ° 
is at all acquainted with mechanics, that the pre- 
fent figure is of all others the beft calculated to 
anf{wer that purpofe. 


I am, &c. 


HENRY DOBSON. 
Norwich, Sept. 23, 1785. 


[N. B. Mr. Dosson writes, that the principal braces 
in the model, which are put in by miftake three inches by 
four inches, ought to be fix by four, and are fo accounted 
in cubing the quantity of timber. J 


ArticLe XLYIII. 


Oa Tranfplanting and Dividing the Roots of Wheat; 
and of Harrowing, and Rolling the Crop. 


[In a Letter to the Secretary. ] 
Sir, 


[ HAD the pleafure to be informed by your 
letter of the roth inftant, that the Bath Society 
had done me the honour of printing my obferva- 

tions 
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tions on Tranfplanting and Dividing the roots of 
Wheat, in their fecond volume of Select Papers.* 
This flattering teftimony of the approbation of fo 
refpectable a body of gentlemen, encourages me to 
offer fomething further on the fubject, and (as you 
defire) to fign it with my name. 


I have read the notes which the Society thought 
proper to add to my former letter, and give them 
my hearty approbation. What I have now to 
offer, is freely fubmitted to fuch remarks and 
animadverfions as the fuperior judgment of the 
Committee may deem proper. 


My imagination is ftill deeply engaged in the 
theory of the divifibility of corn; and I am exer- 
cifing my invention in attempts to produce a plan 
whereby the theory may be reduced to practice. I 
am well pleafed to find that the practice of har- 
rowing and rolling corn, after it has fprung. up, , 
meets, and has received, the fanction of the So- 
ciety. It has been one of my favourite {chemes 
for fome time paft; and I am under a thorough 
conviction, that, were the practice to become ge- 
neral in this kingdom, it would be very rare to fee 
a bad crop; and we fhould never feel the diftreffing 
effects of a fcarcity of grain. Suffer me to intreat 


* See Second Vol. Art, XVI. 
Z 2 the 
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the Society to take this fubject into their moft fe- 
rious confideration: it is, in my humble opinion, 
an obje€t of the utmoft importance. I will not 
contend with fuch refpectable authority as that of 
your Society, whether the good effect of harrowing 
and rolling all kinds of corn after it has fprung, be 
derived from pulverizing the foil, or fubdividing 
the roots;* it is enough for'my purpofe, that the 
benefits arifing from thefe operations are fully 
admitted. I will therefore venture to recommend 
the practice, as deferving in the higheft degree 
every kind of encouragement, and do it on thefe 
principles :— 


Firfi. The operation is fimple, and performed 
with fuch implements as every farmer has in his 
poffeffion: of courfe, when, by being excited to 
make trial, the farmer is fatisfied that it is a fafe 
and beneficial operation, there will be little diffi- 
culty in reconciling him to the ufe of it. 


» adly. As the drill and horfe-hoeing hufbandry 
does not, among common farmers, make fo rapid a 
progrefs as from its great and fuperior advantages 
might have been expected, this method is the beft 
that can be adopted on crops fown broadcaft. 


* Certainly from the former, becaufe the latter does not take place: 
few, if any, of the roots are divided by harrowing. 


3dly.. When 
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3dly. When it comes more generally into prac- 
tice, and is more carefully attended to, it muft be 
the means of faving a great proportion of feed.} 


4thly. By an increafe of grain, an increafe of 
fodder, and materials for manure, are acquired, 
which will amply repay the additional labour. 


stbly. As great labour is employed in fallowing 
Jand,* and yet the intended advantages are often 
defeated by unfavourable feafons; harrowing and 
rolling, by being performed at the critical period, 
will often remedy the evil. 


Lafily. The harrows and roller are applied at 
the time when a field is left to its fate, and no fure 
ther cultivation can be given it that feafon. 


Iam, &c. 


ROBERT BOGLE. 
Strand, Fune 23, 1783. 


t Doubtlefs of fome; but the drill hufbandry is what (if generally 
practifed) would fave feed enough annually to feed half a million of 
people. é 


_ * This in general is very unneceffary: Wherever turnips are well 
cultivated, fiwmmer fallows are never wanted; and a judicious courfe 
of crops will render winter fallows, unlefs on wet ftiff cold clays, 
needlefs. With a good courfe of crops, and judicious ploughings, 


there is very little land in this kingdom but what will yield a profitable 
crop every year. 


Z 3 EXTRACT 
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Another Letter from the above Geutleman. 


—— AS I am exceedingly impatient to have 
your opinion of my favourite fpeculation of propa- 
gating wheat by tranfplanting and dividing its - 
roots in the f{pring, I beg you will, as foon as con- 
venient, fay what occurs on the fubject. 


Since I wrote to you laft, I have converfed much 
with many practical farmers, who all admit that my: 
plan has the appearance not only of being practical, 
but advantageous. I have alfo feen, in the ninth 
number of Mr. Youne’s Annals of Agriculture, 
the account of an experiment which ftrongly cor- 

roborates my theory. It was made by the Rev. 
- Mr. Pixz, of Edmonton. From this, and other 
experiments which have been made under my own 
eye, I forefee clearly, that the fyftem is practicable, 
-and will certainly be productive of great benefit, 
fhould it become general. Befides the faving of 
nine-tenths of feed in the land fown broadcaft, 
other very important advantages will attend the 
fetting out of wheat from a feed-bed; fuch as, an 
early crop, the certainty of good crops, rendering 
a fummer fallow unnecefflary, faving dung, and 
having your wheat perfectly free from weeds, 

without either hand or horfe-hoeing. 
Five 


Be ae ae by 

» Five hundred plants in April produced almoft a 
bufhel of grain. My gardener fays, he can fet one 
thoufand plants in a day, which is confirmed by the 
opinion of two other gardeners. Mr. MiLier 
found no difference in the produce of what was 
planted on lands that had dung, and on what had 
none, except where the land was improper for 
wheat at all. 


- I have the honour to be, &c. 


Nov. 25, 1785. ROBERT BOGLE. 


[Mr. BoGLE will fee by the Society’s Premium Book this year, that 
by having offered feveral premiums for experiments of the kind he fo 
earneftly recommends, we wifh to have his theory brought to the teft 
of practice. Our reafon for this, as well as for printing Mr.'B’s letter, 
was, rather to excite decifive trials by ingenious perfons, than from 
any expectation of the practice ever becoming a general one. General, 
indeed, it never can be. A fufficient number of hands could not be 
found-to do it. Unkindly feafons, at the time of tranfplanting and 
dividing the roots, would frequently endanger and injure, if not de- 
Stroy the crops. But admitting the mode generally practicable, we 
very much doubt whether all the advantages he has enumerated would 
be derived from this mode of culture. Why fhould dividing and 
tranfplanting the roots of wheat caufe the crop to be early, or afford 
a certainty of its being a good one? We cannot think that /e/s manure 
is neceflary in this method, than either in drilling or broadcaft; nor 
can we by any means admit, that fuch crops would « be perfedtly free 
* from weeds without either hand or horfe-hoeing.” 


We readily agree with Mr. BoGtr, that by this mode of culture,” 
on a general fcale, an immenfe quantity of feed-corn would be annu- 
ally faved to the nation; and in this we believe the advantage, were 
it practicable, would principally confift. 


April 1736.) 
, ARTICLE 
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» Arricrs XLIX. ibe 
A Defcription of the Ruffian Ploughs. 

[By Dr. Grieve, late Phyfician to the Ruffian army.] 
Sir} . 
fN my road from Peterfburgh to Riga, I faw 

at Cuicatz a number of peafants tilling the 
ground with their fmall fingle-horfe ploughs. 
Thefe inftruments of tillage, which would excite 
the derifion of an Englith farmer, are ufed all over 
Ruffia. They are very fimple, and confift only of 
two poles or fhafts, to which the horfe is harneffed, . 
and which extend backward, behind him, between 
three and four feet. To this end is fixed. a crofs 
bar, by which the peafant holds and directs it. 
About fix inches forward from his hold, there runs 
down, 1n an oblique direction to the earth, a 
ftronger piece of wood, which is divided into two 
points at the lower end; thefe two points form two 
focks, and are fhod with iron. They are two 
inches diftant from each other, and gently curved 
towards the horfe. From a rope joining the two 
upper fhafts, rans down a {mall ftick fhod with 
iron, and fo formed as to grafp one or other of the 
focks, being tied in fuch a manner that the peafant 
can move it from the one to the other at pleafure. 
This I call the turn glebe, as it turns the earth to 
the 
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the right or left according as it is placed. When 
fixed on the right fock, it turns to the left, and 
vice verfa. Thus a whole field is often tilled with- 
out changing fides; for at the end of the furrow, 
the peafant has only to change the /urn glebe, and 
to return in the fame track he came. The fmalleft 
and weakeft horfes are generally employed in this 
work; and I have often feen a woman, or a boy of 
fifteen, at once holding the plough and guiding 
the horfe. The furrows they make are feldom 
more than three inches deep, notwithftanding the 
lightnefs of the foil. 


_ I have frequently afked fome of the Ruffian 
noblemen, why they did not introduce and adopt 
the Englifh ploughs, which are much better fitted 
for turning up the foil from its bottom? The an-. 
fwers I received amounted to this, That in the 
prefent ftate of the Ruffian peafantry, each man 
has a certain portion of land allotted him as his 
own, and another portion he is to till for the land- 
lord ;—that he has feldom more than one, or at 
moft two horfes, which have neither fize nor 
ftrength fufficient to work the Englith ploughs ;— 
and that were two or more of them to join, ftill a 
four-horfe plough would till but little more land in 
a feafon than their fingle-horfe ones. But I found 
the moft powerful reafon was, that in the Southern 
provinces, the foil is fo rich as to require it only 

to 
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to be lightly {cratched over, in order to its pro- 
ducing the moft luxuriant crops of every kind of 
_gtfain. On the contrary, in the Northern provinces, 
it is fo poor and thin, that deep ploughing would 
only bury the fertile part, and turn up a caput 
mortuum to the furface. 


I leave thefe anfwers to be judged of by thofe 
who have made agriculture their ftudy ; and fhall 
_only remark, that in the Northern Countries the 
foil muft naturally be fuperficial, becaufe the in- 
fluence of the fun is fo; and therefore to bury too 
deep that part of it which has already been ‘ferti- 

lized, would be furely to lofe a confiderable part 
of its efficacy. 


Iam, &c. 


Nov. 21, 1785. J. GRIEVE. 
f 


Articie L. 
On the Utility of thofe Clubs called by the name of 
Friendly Societies, in Country Parifbes. 
GENTLEMEN, 


S I venerate every attempt, either in focieties or 

in individuals, to promote ufeful knowledge, 
improvements in the neceflary arts, and happinefs 
in 
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in collective and civil fociety, I with to point out 
one fubject which feems in a particular manner to 
merit your attention and encouragement: this is, 
the eftablifhment of Parochial Friendly Societies 
among handicraftf{men and poor labourers. 


Where thefe have been eftablifhed, and con- 
_ ducted by prudent rules and regulations, they have 
proved very comfortable refources to many indivi- 
duals, when age or affliction has difqualified them 
for labour, and alfo leffened parochial expences. 


The funds raifed by thefe focieties may be 
confidered as fo much money faved from the ale- 
houfe, to be applied in times of neceffity to the 
beft of purpofes; and as each member contributes 
only bree-pence a week, it is fcarcely felt by indi- 
viduals. But the advantage and relief which 
Jeven foillings a week affords to the fick, the lame, 
and the aged, is very comfortable; and they are 
thereby freed from the painful neceflity of =pPly- 
ing to their parifhes for fupport. 


As thefe Friendly Societies are founded on one of 
the wifeft maxims in the code of human policy ; 
namely, that it is eafily in the power of the many to 
help the few; 1 think they merit pudlick encourage- 
ment and fupport. “Therefore, if your finances 

wild 
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will admit, I think you cannot beftow a few 
guineas better than in offering a premium “ to the 
moft numerous Society of this kind, of not lefs than 
forty members, which fhall be eftablifhed by la~ 
bourers and handicraftfmen, in any country town 
or parifh where no fuch Society is at prefent infti- 
tuted.. The faid premium to be claimed as foon 
-as the faid Society, of not lefs than forty members, 
has fubfifted one year.” 


I have prefumed to offer the above propofal on 
this principle, that whatever tends to make our 
labouring poor induftrious and good ceconomifts, 
while in health, and to render them comfortable 
when under affiiion, is worthy your confideration ; 
and that thefe friendly clubs or focieties have fuch 
a tendency, is, I think, felf-evident. 


A poor man, flattered with the hope of receiving 
feven fhillings per week in any future ficknefs, will 
either work extra hours for the three-pence he has 
to pay, or fave it from the ale-houfe. After he has 
been fome years a member, it becomes habitual ; 
and the fear of lofing all the money he has paid in, 
by forfeiting all the advantage he, asa member, is 
entitled to in cafes of accident or illnefs, will ope- 
rate {trongly in preventing him from declining his 
fub{cription. Refources of this kind have-alfo a 

tendency 
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tendency to preferve that honeft pride and fpirit of 


independency, which the poor generally lofe when 
they fubmit to parochial maintenance. 


I have talked with many poor men who are\ 
members of fuch Societies, and they all tell me 
they live as well as before, and find no difference 
at the year’s end from having paid three-pence 
per week totheirclub. To ufe their own language, 
“ they don’t feel it.”. But in times of ficknefs, 
when they could not labour, they have joyfully felt 
the comforts which their little publick fund 
yielded them. 


You will pardon me, gentlemen, for dwelling fo 
long on the fubjeét; but as it ftrikes me forcibly, 
I wifh to imprefs your minds with correfpondent 
ideas of its utility. 


Iam, your’s, &c. 


_ Nov. 1, 1783. A MEMBER. 


In confequence of the preceding letter being 
laid before the Society, Joun Anstiz,* efq; of 
Devizes, tranfmitted to the Secretary the follow- 


* The gentleman who has fo honourably diftinguifhed himfelf in 
detecting and endeavouring to prevent the illicit exportation of wool. 


ing 
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ing ftate of facts, to fhew the great utility of a 
Society of this kind in that town, and of which 
that gentleman is Treafurer. 


ot ks 


I SEND you an account of monies paid by one 
of the clubs eftablifhed in this town from the year — 
1765, to theend of 1783. As all the members of 
this club may be confidered as poor, it is not only 
probable, that if no fuch club had fubfifted, that 
the whole of this money muft have been drawn from 
the Poor’s Rates, but even a larger fum: for on 
enquiry I find, that it is a very uncommon thing 
for the members of the club to apply to the parifh 
on any occafion. The other clubs in the town are 
formed on nearly fimilar principles, and therefore 
I fend you only the articles of this club. 


Though fuch Societies fhould by all means be 
promoted, yet I am convinced, that the increafe 
of the poor’s rates, particularly in large towns, is 
owing ina great degree to the overfeers being con- 
tinued in their office only for one year; for before 
they beeome acquainted with the poor in the parifh, 
they are fubject to various impofitions, and it being 
a difagreeable office, they are glad to get through 
it as eafily and as foon as poffible. Whereas, were 
there but conftant officers, or were they chofen for 

three 
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three or four years from the middle order of the 
inhabitants, with moderate falaries for their trouble ; 
and were the more fubftantial perfons of the parifh 
to infpect their accounts quarterly, and give orders 
for fuch regulations as they might fee neceflary; the 
good effects of fuch a method, I believe, would foon- 
be feen. I have ferved the office myfelf twice, the 
laft time voluutarily, as the parifh was very much in 
debt, and the rates increafing; and from my expe- 
rience I am convinced, that if my bufinefs would 
have permitted me to have continued another year, 
I fhould have been able to have reduced the pay- 
ments much more than they were when I quitted 
the office, though even then our debts were cleared. 
But no perfon of a liberal turn of mind can be 
perfuaded to continue the mere drudgery of the 
office, though he might be willing to attend to the 
regulations of it. 


I have thrown together my thoughts on this 
fubject in hafte. And am, 


Your humble fervant, 
JOHN ANSTIE. 


Devizes, Now. xo, 1783. 


Scriblers 
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Scriblers Club, held at the Black Horfe, Devizes. 


Cafh drawn for Sick and Burials from Sept. 
4765, to Sept. 178 3, diftinguifhing each year. 
J. Fisu, Book-keeper. 


Number of Members. - Cafe Paid. 

sh Nag sb 

1765 to. 1766 mm 108 wes BOF 
1766 to 1767 we 107 me §8 15) 5 
1767 0.1768 ww. OF ypc fhe ROUTE 
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1769 tO. 1770 wm O04, ster 40 18 oO 
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1773 tO. 1774 +m «= 106 wwe 27 IE OO 
1774 t0 1775  . 103 wm 38 9 6 
1775 tO. 1776 swe OL iver at Synhin4 
1776 tO. 1777 sw Bx ant” hE eee 
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1778 tO 1779 om 86° ms) 338 (TERS 
1779 to 1780 ow S50 sa) age One 
1780 to 1781 owe S2iin A. 3n.0 4 
1YBE £05,3782... ime 0 esa, if od 
1782 to 1783 sm WS ates 38.45.93 


Eighteen years £.748 15 


- 


The Annual Meeting in 1783, having read and 
confidered the above letters, &c. it was refolved 
unanimoufly, as an encouragement to the eftablifh- 


ing of fuch Societies in country parifhes, 
“Phat 


. 
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& That 4 premiutn of ten guineas fhall be given to the 
moft numerous Friendly Society, confifting chiefly of 
handicraftfmen and labourers, which fhall, before the firft 
day of January, 1785, be eftablifhed in any country town 
or parifh, within either of the four counties, where no 
fuch fociety now fubtifts. 


The conditions of this Premium are, 


1ft. That the fociety fhall have been eftablifhed one 
year, and confift of not fewer than forty members, when 
the claim is made. 


, 2d. That none of the faid members fhall have belonged 
to any other club of this kind on the rft of Jan. 1784. 


3d. That no fociety fhall be entitled to this premium, 
unlefs there be a claufe inferted in their articles, that no 
part of their ftock fhall ever be laid out in the purchafe of 
_ Lorrery Tickers, or in any other way which may 
rifque any part of their property in games of chance. 


4th. That as foon as their fund amounts to one hundred 
pounds, one half of it fhali be Jaid out in government or 
Jand fecurity. 


5th. That fhould it increafe in future fo as to enable 
them to make any divifion of their principal among the 
members, they fhall always, on making fuch divifion, 
leave at leaft one hundred pounds in ftock. 


6th, That every fociety that intends to claim this pre- 
mium, fhall, at the time of its inftitution, fend a fair copy 
of their articles to this Society for infpeCtion before print- 
. ing them. 


Vor. III. Aa’ ath. That 
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- oth, That each claim fhall be accompanied with a cer- 
tificate figned by the Minifter and Churchwardens of the 
parifh; containing a printed copy of their articles, the 
amount of their ftock, and the number of actual members) 
with their names and occupations. 


Claims to be made at the meeting in September 1788. 


It is recommended to farmers, &c. to promote thefe fo- 
cieties, by becoming members of them, as they evidently 
tend to leflen the poor’s rates.” 


In confequence of this premium, feveral new 
Societies have been eftablifhed, and others are 
forming, as the Society continues to offer the fame 
premium for fucceeding years. 


NN EEE 


Articce LI. 


y 

Account of various Experiments made during a courfe of 
Three Years, to afcertain the Increafe of Wheat and 
Barley; by Sir Fobn Anfiruther, bart. and by him 
communicated to the Bath Society. 


GENTLEMEN, - 


N order to. difcover what produce wheat would 
yield upon rich land in a garden, from different 
quantities of feed, feveral rows were planted, each 
row was twenty feet long, and there were two feet 
diftance between the rows. The following was 


the produce:—— 
Crop, 
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Crop, 1783.——TABre i 
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In 1784, the following rows were reckoned, the 
rows were twenty fect long, and three feet diftant 
from each other. 
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In 1784, twelve rows were planted, two of each 
with the following number of grains, the rows 
3 feet diftant, and 28 feet long. In 1785, the ave- 
tage produce of every two rows was as follows: 
Aa 2 Tasre 
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- Expranation of the Tasres. [See 2d Table as above.] 


The rft column denotes the number of the experiments — r 
2d, the number of grains per hole ed 2 
3d, the number of inches diftance between the holes — 3 
ath, the number of holes per foot ees 4 
sth, the number of grains fet per foot — etl g 
6th, the number of ears per hole — ——. = 16% 
sth, the number of ears from each grain — — gk 
8th, the number of ears per foot — Bie He 
gth, the number of grains per ear — — 38 

roth, the number of grains from each grain —-_ 3312 
zith, the number of grains per foot —~ — 2508 
zath, the number of grains per {quare foot — — 3836 


The average of every two rows is ftated in the 
above table. The greateft increafe after one, is 
from one grain per hole, and one hole per foot of 
the rows, and the rows at three feet diftance. 


Laft year, one grain per foot in the rows pro- 
duced 52 ears pet hole, with 42 grains per ear; 
that is, 2184 grains after one; and as every grain 

has 
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has three feet of fpace, or 432 inches, this increafe 
is 728 grains per {quare foot. 


_ This year, one grain at the fame diftance pro- 
duced 29+ per hole or foot of rows, with 56 grains 
per ear, which is an increafe of 1652 after one, 
and 550: per fquare foot. | 


The quantity of feed planted is at the rate of 
one-twelfth of a peck per acre. 


By weighing feveral bufhels of wheat of diffe- 
rent kinds, and reckoning the grains in an ounce, 
it was found that the average weight was 6olb. per 
bufhel; and that. in one ounce, there were 700 
grains of good wheat; and of {mall wheat, 760 
grains. As there are 43560 fquare feet per acre, 
this multiplied by the grains per fquare foot, and 
divided by the grains in a bufhel, will give the - 
number of bufhels per acre. 


By this calculation, the 728 grains per fquare 
foot laft year will amount to 47 bufhels and three 
quarters of a peck per acre. And the 550 grains 
per fquare foot of this year will amount to 35 
buthels 2£ pecks per acre. : 


The greateft produce upon the foot fquare 
is from feven grains per hole, and four holes 
per foot in rows, or 28 grains per foot, although 

Aa ge this 
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this is the fmalleft increafe after one. Laft year 
the produce of grain planted at thefe diftances was 
25 ears per hole, or 100 per foot of rows; the ears 
had 39 grains each; which is only 139 grains after 
one, but is 1300 per fquare foot. 


This year, that which was planted at 28 grains 
per foot, yielded 181 ears per hole, and 74 per 
foot, with §1 grains per ear, which is only 134 after 
one, and 1258 per {quare foot. The 28 grains per 
foot of rows, or 3 fquare feet, has 152 inches of 
fpace per grain: and the feed is at the rate of two 
pecks and a half per acre. 


. 
~ 


The produce of laft year, viz. 1300 grains per 
{quare foot, is at the rate of eighty-four bushels 
and three pecks per acre. 


And the produce of this year, viz. 1258 grains 
per {quare foot, is at the rate of eighty-one buthels 
and two pecks per acre.* 


This year one grain per hole, and four holes ~ 
per fquare foot, yielded more than the 28 grains 


* Thefe variations of the produce of the experiments, fhews how 
little a few fmall experiments can be depended upon to eftablifh any, 
fyftem. The greateft produce in both thefe years, is from twenty-eight 
grains per foot of rows; they are more per {quare foot than the others 
with fmaller quantities of feed. But one row with four holes per foot, 
and only one grain per hole, produced more than thofe. This experi. 
ment fhews the great produce from one grain where it has fpace, and 
the great crops that rich ground may prodice. 

did, - 
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did, as it produced 1008 after one, and 1344 per 
{quare foot. All the rows with more grains per 
foot than one, yielded more in general than one 
grain, But one, row with the fame number of 
holes per foot, with two grains per hole, yielded 
only 235 grains after one, and 680 grains per 
{quare foot. 


The average of the twelve rows per fquare foot 
is 829 grains; and by the above calculation, the 
produce is at the rate of fifty-three bufhels and 
three pecks per acre of good grain. But upon 
weighing one ounce of this, there were 760 grains 


" per ounce, which is one-twelfth more than is 


fuppofed in the aboye calculation, which would 
therefore make the produce of thiS and the others 
one-twelfth lefs. 


As laft year the greatelt quantity of feed fown, 
viz. two pecks and a half, produced the greateft 
produce per acre, although the fmalleft increafe 
after one; the increafe after one was diminifhed 
from 2184 to 139. We fee in the field that the 
increafe is much diminifhed. by great quantities; 
as where three bufhels are fown, if ¢ach yielded 
twenty after one, the produce would be fixty 
bufhels, whereas it is feldom above twenty or thirty, 
which is only from féven to ten after one. 


To 
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To difcover if this decreafe continued in propor 
tion to greater quantities of feed, fome barley was 
planted in {pring 1785 both in a garden and field; 
in the garden fome rows were planted at one foot in 
the rows, and the rows were three feet diftant; 
fome with one and two grains per hole, and fomé 
with 14 and 15 per hole, and others with more 
holes per foot. In the field,* they were planted at 
nine inches €very way, the firft row with one grain 
per hole, and increafing the grains one every. row 
to fourteen and fifteen; this is near three times the 
greateft quantity of feed of the wheat planted in 
the garden. 


On viewing the crops ¢n May, the planted 
wheat, where moft grains were dropped, looked 
very well, and proved good plants; but thofé rows 
with few grains, and at one foot diftance, were 


very bad, and had few ftems. The barley in the 


* The ridge dibbled with barley, was nimety-three yards and two 
Feet long, and five yards broad, which is 468 {quare yards. -; The Eng- 
lith acre is 4840 fquare yards, therefore, this ridge is the tenth and one- 
third of an acre; the produce of it, when threfhed, was three firlots 
and two pecks and three quarters of barley meafure; this is one Half 
more than the wheat meafure. Therefore this ridge produced five 
bufhels two gallons and three quarters of wheat meafure, or Winchef 
ter -meafure. “By this proportion, the produce would be fifty-five 
bushels one. gallon and three quarters per Englifh acre. 


N.B. The wheat meafure is about one per cent. more than 
Wrnchefler. 


garden, 
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garden, where there were few grains, and at one 
foot in rows, and at three feet diftance, appeared 
extremely bad; thofe with moft grains, and the 


- holes neareft, were much the beft. ©’ That in the 


field with one grain, and with few eee per aaa 
was ‘very bad. 


"Upon beanie them afterwards, when the 
wheat with moft grains was about three feet high, 
the wheat with one and two grains was fo bad, that 
it did not appear probable it would’ produce any 
thing like a crop. The barley was the fame. 


- That in the field with one grain, and with few 
grains per hole, was bad; and as there were twelve 
rows, they increafed in colour and length, as the . 
number of grains. The firft with one grain the’ 


_ worft; and thofe with fourteen and fifteen grains by 


much the beft. But afterwards, thofe with few 
grains improved furprifingly, and were very good. 


When in the ear, the wheat in the garden with 
few grains had feveral blanks in the rows where 


_ there were no plants, and'when the ears were num 


bered, gave the quantity marked in the table of the 
barley in the garden; only thofe three rows which 
were at one foot in the rows could be reckoned, 
the others es fo lodged, they could not be 

numbered 
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numbered with any accuracy. Of thefe three, the 
produce from each hole could not. be reckoned, 
but ineach row there were twenty-eight holes at 
one foot; thofe with one and two grains gave 280 
ears, which is ten per hole; but as the holes could 
not be counted, it appeared there were feveral holes 
that produced no ears, the feed having perifhed. 
Thofe with fourteen and fifteen gave 425, .which 
is fifteen ears per hole; but the holes that. had no 
ears could not be known. , Of the barley in the field, 
the average of each row was taken at four different 
places. 


Thofe with one and two grains, which appeared 
fo bad in fpring, and during part of the fummer, 
yielded at the rate of twenty ears per hole; and up 
to eight, they yielded at an average twenty ears per 
hole; and from eight to fifteen grains, they gave 
on an average at the rate of twenty-four ears per 
hole. There was only one row with fifteen grains 
gave more. 


‘On fome land well prepared there was one ridge 
of wheat tranfplanted from a field, but the froft 
continued fo long in the fpring, that the wheat 
plants could not be got to tranfplant early, being fo 
weak; and the {pring being fo dry, thofe planted in 
the beginning of April all died, although watered 

at 
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at planting; the moft of what grew were planted 
the. xgth and. 20th;.of that month.. They are 
planted at nine inches in the row, :and the rows at 
nine inches; this makes eighty-one fquare inches 

per plant; which would be 77440 plants per acre. 
_ The expence was nearly two pounds five fhillings 
for taking up the plants, and planting them; but 
as it was a new thing; it was not fo quickly done: 
if the people were accuftomed to do it, I fuppofe 
it might be done for half the expence. The man- 
ner of doing it was as’follcws: 


A man with a dibble, having five points of three 
inches long, walked backwards, and put them in 
with his foot in the manner'a man digs with a 
f{pade;-the dibble had a ftrong head, and a handle 
like a fpade, into which thefe: five points were 
fixed. A boy brought a bafket full of plants from 
_ the man who dug them up, and having feparated 
the fets, dipped the bafket in a tub of water; a 
boy or woman put down a plant at every hole, and 
a man followed, planted them in the hole, and put 
the earth about them with a common dibble as a 
gardener does ; they omitted to number the grains 
in the ear.- The number of ears per plant were 
reckoned at four different places of the ridge, and 
the average was fixteen ears per plant; but there 
were a great many of the plants dead, and many 

blanks 
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blanks in the rows. As this is ‘eighty-one inches 
of {pace to the plant, this is at the rate of twenty- 
eight ears per’ fquare foot. If the ears had ‘only, 
thirty grains, ' this would by the! ‘former calculation 
be a-great crop, and equal to the average’in the 
garden this year, The grain was {mall, and one 
ounce contained 810 grains. ‘The fmallnefs of the 
grains might, probably, be occafioned by the late 
planting ts the-drynefs of the feafon that followed. 


This ache the fame experiment is again tried, 
with plants from feed fown in the garden in Auguft 
laft, and fome from feed fown laft year in October, 
pi frequently cut over during fummer.. 

Lam, your obedient fervant, 
JOHN ANSTRUTHER. 
Loon, Fan. 30, 1786. 
icy 7 Wot sored 5 avOTe toe § 
Articre LII. 

Comparative view of two Crops of Barley, one drilled, 
and the other fown Broadcaft in the fame Field. 
[By Sir Joun ANsTRUTHER, Bart. ] 

GENTLEMEN, 


‘Herewith fend you an account of an experiment 
made to afcertain the produce of drilled barley, 
compared with broadcaft. ‘The feed was fown on 
/ the 
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the fame field, and. at the fame time; and there 
was no peesent difference in the foil. 


You may depend on this account being per- 
fectly juft. | 


The drills were eighteen inches wide, and the 
grain was dropt by hand, the expence of which 
was three fhillings and three-pence per acre. 


~The feed drilled was one bathel and three gal- 
lons per acre. The produce was wien bufhels 
and three gallons per acre. 


~ On the broadcaft part, the feed fown was three 
bufhels and five gallons per acre. .The produce 
only thirty-fix bufhels and five gallons per acre. 


Extra produce of the drilled crop about twenty 
bufhels per acre; befides near two bufhels of feed 
faved. 


Tam, &c. 


JOHN ANSTRUTHER. 
London, Feb. 10, 1786. 
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~Articre LHI. 


Short Extras from the Letters of fundry Corre/pondents 
on a variety of Agricultural Subjects. 


On Malt-duft as a Manure. 3 
[By Mr. J. Beprorp, of Birch-Manor, Effex.] 


i April 1784, I manured:a_ piece of land with 
4 malt-combs, or the duft which falls through 
the wires, at the rate of four quarters per acre, and 
fowed it with clover and barley. The barley was 
very luxuriant, and produced very near feven quar- 
ters per acre. The crop of clover was one of the 
fineft I ever faw; and I have no doubt, but the 
effects of this manure will be evident in the wheat 
next year. From the fuccefs attending the ufe of 
this malt-duft manure, the expence of which was 
only eight fhillings per acre, it appears to be much 
cheaper than any other; and therefore I beg leave to — 
recommend it to the notice of the Bath Society. 


Ou the Same. 


[By the Rev. Wm. Lamport, of Honiton.] 


ON my return from Cornwall, I met with a 
fhrewd, fenfible poor man, a hufbandman, who 
obferved that turnip feed two or three years old 

withftands 
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withftands the fly better than new feed. This idea. 
is confirmed by a gentleman farmer who fows 


about eighty acres of turnips anaually, and tbs 
the old feed. 


If the above fuppofition be founded on faét, 
what is the caufe of it?* Is it not owing to the new 
feed being more moift, and on that account pof- 
fefling that greater {weetnefs of tafte which is fo 
agreeable to»the fly? Age, we know, takes off a 
great part of the fweetnefs in many vegetables; 
and there are numerous inftances in the vegetable 
kingdom of old feed being found preferable to new. 


On deftroying Infeé?s on Fruit-Trees. 


By the Rev. Mr, Sanpers, of Sidmouth, Devon.]} 


AT the requeft of Mr. Lamport, the following 
experiment, fuccefsfully made on fruit-trees laft 
year, is now fubmitted to the Bath Society’s 
confideration. 


I made a {trong decoction of tobacco, and the’ 
tender fhoots of elder, by pouring boiling water 


* We with this may become the fubjeé of further enquiry by fome 
rd our ingenious correfpondents, 


oD 
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on them; and fprinkled the trees with a {mall 
hearth-brufh twice a week for two or three weeks, 
which effectually deftroyed the infe&ts. The like 
was tried in the garden of one of my friends, and. 
the leaves retained their verdure until the fall of 
the year. | 


If ufed early, as foon as the bud unfolds itfelf, it 
will probably prevent the fly. The effect of tobacco 
has been long known; and elder-water, frequently 
fprinkled on honeyfuckles and rofes, has been found 
to prevent infects from lodging on them. All that 
is new in my practice is, the mixing them together: 
and the reafons are obvious. 


The quantity made ufe of was, two gallons of 
water, two ounces of tobacco, and three or four 
handfuls of elder. It may, however, be made as 
ftrong as you pleafe, it being perfectly innocent 
‘as to the tree itfelf. | 


Mr. Bittrnesey very juftly obferves, “It is a 
{ubject of much regret, that the counties within 
the limits of this Society fhould be fo far behind 
many other counties in the article of ploughing. 
Vigorous attempts have been made by the Bath 
Society to introduce the Norfolk and other ploughs, 

calculated _ 
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calculated not only to expedite the work, but to 
render it lefs expenfive;, and their endeavours have 
been attended with no inconfiderable degree of 
fuccefs: yet I may fafely fay, that not one farmer 
in five hundred has followed the example, though 
many. of them daily. receive ocular demonftration 
of the inferiority of their own ill-conftructed 
ploughs: To what can. this blindnefs and obfti- 
nacy be owing? The farmers are quick-fighted 
enough in moft other matters wherein their intereft 
is @oncerned. I am therefore inclined to think, 
the fault lies more with the ploughman than with 
the mafter, whofe indolence induces him rather to 
_ accommodate the plough to the man, than to exert 
himfelf in making the man accommodate himfelf 
to the plough.” + 


On Setting Wheat. 


[By Sir Tuomas Begvor, bart. to the Secretary.] — 


ia WITH regard to one fact mentioned in 
your laft letter, I beg leaye to fet. you right. , 


+ Herein we think Mr. B. perfectly right; and therefore the So- 
ciety have offered a premium to thofe ploughmen who fhall moft 
readily adopt and ufe properly the Norfolk plough. 


_ Vou. Jil. Bb It 
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It feems you have been informed by fome of 
your correfpondents, “ that the practice of /etting 
wheat declines in Norfolk.” The gentlemen, I 
doubt not, {peak ¢beir real opinion; but I am clear 
you are greatly mifinformed, as from my own ob- 
fervation, as well as from the information of others 
in different parts of the county, there never was 
Known fo many acres /e¢ as in this and a few pre- 
ceding years. 


Ina feafon when feed-corn is very cheap, or the 
autumn particularly unfavourable to the practice, 
it muft certainly be leffened; in ght lands for in- 
{tance, a very dry time prevents dibbling, as the 
holes made with the inftruments will be filled up 
again by the mould as faft as the inftrument is 
withdrawn. So again, in a very wet feafon, on 
Jftrong Juff clays, the feeds in the holes cannot be well 
and properly covered by the bufhes drawn over 
them; but thefe extremes of dry and wet do not 
often happen, nor do they aflect lands of a mode- 
rately confiftent texture, or both light and heavy 
foils, at the fame time, fo that the general practice 
is infact never greatly impeded by them. ‘ 
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Articie LIV, 


A Defcription of Wm. Wixtaw’s Patent MILL, 
made upon a Plan entirely new, for fepavating thé 
Grain from the Ears of Corn, in place of Threfbing. 


[ With an Engraving. ] 


HIS mill was tried in June 178s, in the 

prefence of many gentlemen, and gave the 
greateft fatisfaction; and fince then, to a great 
number of perfons at fundry times, who all ex- 
prefied great pleafure at feeing a performance fo 
compleat, and the machine conftructed upona plan 
entirely new. 


Upon trial, there were paffed through the mill 
one bufhel of the heads of wheat in one minute, 
with very moderate labour to the man that turned 
it; and, by experiment, it is found that four 
bufhels of the ears will yield one bufhel of clean 
grain. This being allowed, the difference will 
clearly appear betwixt the expedition of the mill 
and the labour of a threfher; allowing that a man 
will threfh fix bufhels in a day, of eight hours 
work, the mill will clear that quantity in twenty- 
four minutes, and to an incomparably greater de- 
gre¢ of perfection than can poflibly be done by the 
flail; for it feparates every grain from the ears, 

Bb2 which 
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which muft be allowed to be a very great faving; 
whereas much corn flies off by the flail, and a 


great deal is loft by foul threfhing, either when - 


performed by.tafk or day-work ; and by ufing the 
mill, all fraudulent practices will be prevented, and 
the {traw preferved in its original reed, which muft 
anfwer the effential purpofes of thatching, &c. 
much better than when bruifed under the flail, and 
every other purpofe equally well. 
:f101 
The improved Comb for ftripping the ears from 
the ftraw has been tried ; anda lad, without having 
practifed, combed out a bufhel of ears in twenty 
minutes, which is at the rate of fix bufhels of clean 
corn for one day’s work. 
ra 
If women, children, &c. are employed for this 


purpofe, at nine-pence per day, the expence,., 
of clearing a bufhel of ears from the ftraw is ‘Oo o 


The mill clears fifteen buthels of clean wheat 
“in one hour, ‘but allowing at an average only 
twelve bufhels, which amounts to ninety-fix 
buthels per day; if the man that works the 
mill is paid 16d.:a day, the expence -of the — 
mill for one buthel is oO Oz 


—————— 


Total expence per buthel 0.0 
Buta threther’ is paid for every bufhel he threfhes 0 0 4 


There is  confequently faved rt the mill, on each 
bufhel _— O52, 
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£. We de, 
Which, shor, ninety-fix fasliclee or one. day’s 


work, a amounts to 


Asti: the mill produces one buthel in ten of 


“fuilliies, the advantage gained on the’ aati hh 
~ fix buthels will be Bema ) al Hep 


The mill will therefore gain in a day" s work. hey 3,.6 8 


| The aint grain by the mill is, the quantity 


Bind off from. the flail, and what | is Jeft i the 
; ftraw by foul eat pi recep 93 mi ek 


If two lads are eS nina to 9 fies lores ears: ati 
the flraw, they fhould clear feventy-two, buthels, 
per week, and the mill will feparatc the grain fren 


the ears in fix hours... fo!) 4). os due bode ~ 


The faving. ‘of corn by uling the at in oui 
rence to comman thrething, being g proved; the flraw. 
alfo is in‘a preferable ftate after it is cleared of, the 
ears; it needs not be handled a fecond time to pre- 
pare it for the market, as it is all combed -clean 
and fit for. ufe,. without any, further time being be. 
{towed in preparing it. . The expence of repairing 
or rclaying the barn floors, fhould alfo be a confide- 
ration of the farmer, which the ufe,of the mill ens 
tirely removess,.; befides faving. the expence of 
threfhing inftruments, &c. 
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The argument of fome farmers, in vindication 
of the old method of threfhing, is, that the corn 
which flies off from the flail, and what is left in 
the ftraw, is not loft, as the cattle, hogs, and 
fowls, eat it; but that kind of argument mutt fail, 
when the confumption of the London market for 
ftraw is confidered, and other large cities and 
towns within the kingdom; fuch ftraw being ufed 
for litter and other purpofes. Therefore corn is 
equally loft in all thofe ufes which ftraw is put to, 
as the hogs, fowls, &c. cannot be benefited by it 
as in the country; and it is reafonable to fuppofe, 
that every induftrious intelligent farmer would with 
to know as near as poflible the neat produce of his 
farm, by having his crop clean threfhed, fo that 
there be little or none remain in the ftraw when 
meafured out to his ftock of beafts, poultry, &c. 
By fo doing he will come at the expences he ought 
to know, and his ftraw be equally ferviceable for 
the various purpofes it is made ufe of in London 
or any where elfe. 


I have tried the experiment of threfhing the corn 
clean out from feveral truffles or bundles of ftraw, 
and found that a trufs, which weighed thirty-fix 
pounds, contained in it two pounds four ounces of 
wheat, which meafured (after thoroughly cleared) 
two pints anda half. Thirty-fix truffes are a load, 
and, according to this experiment, in one load are 

ninety 
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ninety pints, or five pecks and ten pints; confe- 
quently, in the thoufands of loads confumed in this 
metropolis, there is a very great lofs to the com- 
munity; but the number is beyond my power 
to af{certain. W. W. 


Defeription of the Mill. 


It requires very little practice to enable any per- 
fon to manage the mill. The dart painted on the 
fly directs which way to turn the handle, it being 
pointed as it fhould beturned. The hopper, which 
ferves to feed the mill, is regulated by the two round 
pins, to which the cords are fixed. The fcrew at 
the bottom of the frame is to adjuft the diftance of 
_the inner nutt from the outward cone; for if it*be 
{crewed upwards too much, it will bruife the grain; . 
if lowered down too far,. it will admit the ears to 
pafs without effect. The crofs bars, that fupport 
the axis on which the fly and pinion are fixed, are’ 
moveable upward and downward as occafion re- 
quires. When the fcrew at bottom is turned to 
the right, it moves the nutt upward, and gives lefs 
fpace. The wedges muft be flackened above, to _ 
admit the axle to rife upward or downward as may 
be found neceffary. Thefe wedges may be flackened 
or tightened with great eafe, and without any dan~ 
ger of injuring the mill, 
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References to the. annexed Plate. 3 


A, A, A, A, the Frame of G, the Top Curb ad. 


the Mill ; - ing the Nutt 
B, the outward Cone —_—|_-H,, the Fly 
C, the large Iron Wheel Fig, 1. The Mill : 
D, the Regulating Screw 2. Combing the Sheaf _ 
FE, the Pinion 3. ‘he Comb for ftrip- 
F, the Hopper, to receive ping the Ears 

the Ears 4. tes Hand Comb. 


Direciions for Combing the éttom of the Sheaves, and 
fripping the fars Srom the Straw. 


The frame of the agile is made i in the form of a 
crofs, witha comb fixed to every limb, that four 
perfons may work at once if requifite, according 
to the figure in the annexed plate. The teeth or 
prongs are made of fteel, and of an angular form, 
fet at convenient diftances, fo as to ftrip the ears 
clean; if fet too wide apart, they will pafs through 
without effect, and if too near together, will not 
admit the ftraw to go between. 


The mill, upon a fmaller fcale, anfwers, equally 
well for clover-feed ; the flowers being firft threthed 
off from the ftems, it will clear as much feed from 
the outward integument or hufk in three hours as ~ 
a man can perform, in the common mode of threfh- 
ing, in one week; for a man cannot clean much 
above a bufhel in that time. The tedioufnefs of 

the 
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the ‘operation is an evident reafon why the feed: 
bears fo high a price; the barn-floors are likewife 
quickly deftroyed by that tedious forcible perform- 
ance. “It alfo anfwers for flax-{eed, canary, or any 
other {mall feed ; alfo. for feparating the hufk from 
rice, which, by the prefent method in practice, is 
performed at a great expence of time and hard la- 
bour. The fame methods may be obferved in re- 
gulating the fmall mill for clover-feed, as the 
corn-mill. 


. The mill being capable of thefe performances, 


as above related, will render it very ufeful té gar- 
deners, nurferymen, feedfmen, &c. as the whole 
is performed by one plain conftrucied machine, 
eafily managed, and not liable to be out of repair. 


The objection made by fome gentlemen, againft the 
mill coming into general ufe, is, their fear of not 
finding employment for their threfhers. To this 1 
an{wer; if gentlemen and farmers pay proper atten- 


tion to improving their wafte lands, and other im- 


provements requifite in hufbandry, they will be at 

no lofs to find employment for their threfhers. 
The improvements made of late years in our 

cotton manufactories, by the help of ufeful im- 


proved engines, is fuflicient to confute the notion 
“which many people have, that thofe improvements 


are 
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are hurtful to the labouring intereft of the king- 
dom, when it is plainly proved that the contrary 
is the fact, many thoufands of poor people being — 
employed by their means, which would not have 
had it in their power to get employment otherwife; 
confequently many of thofe would have been charge-~ 
able to their refpective parifhes, who now are ufe- 
ful members of Society. ay 


If all men who are capable of combining mecha- 
nick powers, fo as to make ufeful improvements 
in machines for various purpofes, fhould agree in 
fentiment with thofe inconfiderate arguers, who ob- 
“ ftinately perfift in ufing only thofe implements 
which long cuftom has rendered moft familiar to 
them, there would be a total ftop put to all 
mechanical improvements whatever; for furely no 
man would be at the expence of time, labour, and 
materials, in improving or inventing machines to 
expedite labour, either in agriculture or mechanics, 
which would fatisfy the ingenious enquiring part 
of mankind only, when, by the fallacious arguings 
of others, they are fure to be oppofed, and find only 
difappointment, in their labour and expence, for 
the pains taken in endeavouring to ferve the pub- 
lick. But it frequently happens, that the more 
utility a new invention is of to the publick, the 
more numerous are its oppofers; and the proprietor 
meets with almoft infurmountable difficulties, be- 

- fore 
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fore thofe, for whofe benefit it is intended, will 
condefcend to make fair trial of the experiment; 
the common methods having been fo long followed, 
renders many ufeful attempts of improvement 
abortive. 


The method I would recommend to gentlemen, 
for a proper trial of the comb, is to employ fome 
tractable, active perfon, either man or woman, 
void of prejudice, to practife for a month or two 
together; and in that time they will, by practice, 
have gained confiderable experience, and be more 
active and capable of inftructing others. I would 
have put this in practice myfelf, but have not an 
opportunity, wanting materials. 


The farmers in Devonfhire, and feveral other 
parts of the country, after combing the fheaves 
with the hand comb, cut the ears off with a com- 
mon knife, and find it anfwer their purpofe, both _ 
in refpect to faving corn, and having their ftraw at 
once prepared for the various ufes intended. This 
practice having been long eftablifhed among them, 
they find no difficulty in performing the tafk; and 
it only requires the refolution of gentlemen in other 
counties, to oblige their fervants to conform to the 
fame rule, and obey their commands in this and 
every ufeful improvement in hufbandry. 


The 
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( Thé improved combi swill clear three times the: 
quantity»in»a given ‘time, as can:be:done by the 
method practifed sin Devonfhire; ‘which ought «to 
be confidered as fufficient schaopmiinie (to se 
trial of the experiment. 
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Sali LV. m ; Re aid 
‘Talue. a Ti innip: ‘Rooted Cabbage i as a a Spring Crop.” 


(By Sir Thomas Beevor, bart. to the Secretary, } a 

; ny bre : 
6  Myg sod Eiteds Ser ae i ia | 
Y turnip-rooted seditiagsbis are now in high per- 
fection. I have about three acres left, with 
~ which I am feeding twenty-two bullocks intended 
for :fattening this ‘fummer; _feventecm cows, * twa 
bulls, fobr young cattlé; and one hundred and ten 
fheep, befides thirty shorfes, which partake largely 
of them. I hope and expect they will yet laft near 
a fortnight more, by which'time I doubt not but I 
fhall have a full and plentiful bite of grafs for all 
my ftock. In order to afcertain in fome degree 
the quantity of food they produced, I carefully fe- 
leted fome of them, and fome of the common 
turnips; and having girted each of them with as 
much accuracy as poffible, I found the turnip- 
rooted 
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rooted cabbage of the circumference of 18 inches, 
weighed 5ilb. and the common turnip of the fame 
circumference 321b. only. I took others of different 
dimenfions, and found throughout the refult to be 
in that proportion. They were all without their 
tops, otherwife the exceeding of the turnip-rooted 
cabbage would have been greater ; the tops of them 
being remarkably. bufhy. . It muft however be 
mentioned, that thofe roots were weighed at the 
latter end of March; had they been weighed at 
Chriftmas, it is likely the difference had not been 
fo great. © Still their late continuance for a green 
‘and moft nourifhing food, is indifputably a merit 
they muft be allowed, beyond any other known 
vegetable production. — 


Our weather continues yet very cold, but mode- 
rate fhowers are forwarding vegetation in defiance 
of North-eaft winds. - We have now fhow, whilft 
I write this, but it melts as it fallsg 


J.am, with real regard, your’s, 


THOMAS BEEVOR. 
Hlethel, May tft, 1786. 


Be. 
GEO 
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Articie LVI. 


Caleulations of ihe Weight per Bufbel, and the Number 


of Grains, of fundry Seeds. 
[By Georce WinTER, efq; of Charlton.] 


NE acre of land drilled at a foot diftance, on 
ridges of 8 feet 3 inches wide, contains in 
length 505,880 inches. 


A bufhel of wheat, weighing 62 pounds, con- 
tains 516,000 grains. Dropping one grain to an 
inch requires lefs than a bufhel to an acre. 


A buthel of barley, weighing 52 pounds, contains 
515,000 grains. 


A bufhel of Poplar or pig peafe, weighing 64 
pounds, contains 107,000 peafe. 


A bufhel of horfe beans, weighing 64 pounds, 
contains 35,000 beans. 


A bufhel of oats, weighing 32 pounds, contains 
1,260,000 grains. 


As all grain, &c. vary in fize, the number con- 
tained in a bufhel will be increafed or diminifhed: 
but the above are the average numbers. 


. G. W. 


~ 
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Artiere LVII. 


Qn the very great Advantages which may be derived 
from Jetting out Plants of Wheat, and other kinds of 
Corn, in the Autumn, Winter, and Spring. 


E mutt obferve, that we received a letter 
from Rosert Bocze, efq; of Daldowin, | 
near Glafgow, dated the 20th of April, 1783, 
figned R. B. recommending an experiment made 
by Mr. Miter, Profeffor of Botany at Cambridge, 
in the year 1766, “ On the very great Produce 
“ of Wheat by Tranfplanting it,” to the attention 
of the Society; and Mr. Bocxe in that letter alfo 
recommended the practice of harrowing all kinds 
of corn in the fpring where the appearance is un- 
promifing. ur readers will find that lettér and 
Mr. Mixter’s experiment in our fecond volume, 
page 156, and the fubftance of fome others in the 
prefent volume. 


Mr. Bocre has fince communicated to us his 
thoughts upon thofe two fubjects at large, and 
alfo authentick accounts of feveral experiments 
which were made at his inftance, and which were 
attended with very great fuccefs; but although we 
_ confidér the objects recommended, by him as 
worthy the attention of the publick, yet we have 

. to 
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to regret that we have received his communications 
fo late and fo immediately on the eve of this pub 
lication, that we have neither time nor room to 
infert them at full length. 


However, as we conceive his fyftem may be ~ 
attended with confiderable advantages if brought 
into general practice, we fhall ftate briefly a few of 
his leading principles; and muft requeft, that 
fuch of our readers as may make, or may have 
already made, experiments either in tranfplanting 
or harrowing of corn after it is {prung up, will be 
pleafed to favour us with accounts of the good or 
bad fuccefs attending them. 


Mr. Bocte ftates the following ght api 2 —- 


rf. That he has known many inftances of very 
great crops having been obtained by harrowing 
fields of corn after they were fprouted; and there- 
fore recommends the practice very warmly. 


adly. That he has alfo received an authentick 
account -of one inftance where the fame good 
_ effects were’ produced by ploughing the field. 


3dly.-On the fyftem of tranfplanting, he flates, 
that a very great proportion of the feed.will be 
faved, as a farmer may have a nurfery, or, fmall 
patch 


a. 
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patch of plants, from which his fields may be fup- 
plied; he calculates that one acre will yield plants 
epee for one hundred acres. 


_ 4thly. That a very great increafe of crops may 
be obtained by this method, probably a double 
crop; nay, perhaps a triple quantity of what\i is 
reaped either by eae or by the broadcatt 
vis sonnemg 


stbly. That a great part of the labour may be 
performed by infirm men and women, and alfo 
by children, who are at prefent fupported by the 
parifh charity; and that of courfe the poor’s rates 
may be confiderably reduced. 


6tbly. That the expence will not exceed from 
20S. to 30s. per acre, if the work be performed by 
able-bodied men and women; but that it will be 
much lower, if that proportion of the work which 
may be done by employing young boys and re 
fhould be allotted to them. 


7thly. That in general he has found the diftance 
of nine inches every way a very proper diftance 
for fetting out the plants at; but recommends 
them to be tried at other fpaces, fuch as fix, eight, 
or even twelve inches. 


Vor, UI. Ce 8tbly. That 
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-8¢hly. That he’conceivesan earlier crop: may. be 
obtained in this manner, than can be obtained by 
any other mode of cultivation. 


gthly. That a clean crop»may alfo.be procured | 
in this, way, becaufe if the land be ploughed ims 
mediately before the plants are fet out, the corn 
will: fpring- much quicker from the plants than 
the weeds will do from their feeds, and the corn 
will thereby bear down the growth of the weeds. 


1orhly. "Fhat fuch lands as are overflowed: in the 
winter and; {pring, and.are of courfe unfit for fow-. 
ing, with, wheat in the autumn, may. be:rendered: 
fit for crops of wheat. by planting them in the 
fpring, or even in the fummer. 


11 /bly. “Lhat he has. known -inftances. of wheat: ° 
being tranfplanted in» September, October, No- 
vember, February, March, April, and even as late 
as the middle; of May, which have all anfwered 
very well. 


12thly, That he has known an early kind of 
wheat fown as late as the middle of May, which 
has ripened in very good time; and from that cir- 
cumftance he conceives; if the plants fhould: be 
taken from that early~kind, the feafon. of tranf-. 
. planting 
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planting might be prolonged at leatt till the if 
of July, perhaps even later. 


. 13¢bly.. That he has cath to think wheat; oats; 
and barley, are not annuals; but perennials; pro-_ 
vided they are eaten down by cattle and fheep, ot 
are kept low by the fcythe or fickle; and*are pre= 
vented from fpindling or coming to the ear. 


14thly.. That onevery prevalent motive with 


him in profecuting this plan, is; that He is of opi- 


4 
7, 
t 
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nion, it may enable Government to devife means 
of fupporting the vagrant poor, both “old and 
young, who are now to be met with every where, 
both in towns and in the country, and who. are at 
prefent a burden on the community: but if fach 
employment could be: ftruck out, a confortable 
fubfiftence might be provided for them by méans 
of their own labour and induftry; and not only 
fave the publick and private charitable contri- 
butions, but may alfo render that 'clafs of people 
ufeful and profitable fubjects; inftead of théir re 
maining in a ufelefs, wretched, and perhaps a’ pro- 
fligate and vicious courfe of life. 


And Ja/ily, Mr. Bocxe has hinted at a fecondary 
object which he has in view, from this mode of 
cultivation, which he apprehends may in time, with 
a {mall degree of attention, prove extremely advan- 
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tageous to Agriculture. Itis, that the real and in-~ 
trinfick value of different kinds of grain may be 
more accurately afcertained by making a comparifon 
of it with a few plants of each kind fet out at the 
fame time, than can be done when fown in drills 
or broadcaft; and when the moft valuable kinds 
of wheat, oats, or barley, are difcovered, he flates, 
* hat in a very. fhort time (not exceeding four or five 
years) a fufficient quantity of that valuable kind 
may be procured to fupply the kingdom with feed 
from a fingle grain of each kind; for he calculates, 
that 47,000 grains of wheat may be produced by 
divifibility in two years and three months. 


Although Mr. Bocxe appears to be too fanguine 
in his expectations of feeing his plan realized in 
general practice, we think it merits the attention of 
Gentlemen Farmers, and wifh them to make fair ex- 
periments, and report their fuccefs. Every grand 
improyement has been, and ever will be, progref- 
five. They mutt neceffarily originate with Gentle- 
men; and thence the circle is extended by aimoft 
imperceptible degrees over provinces and countries. 
At all events, Mr. Bocie is juftly entitled to the 
thanks of the Society, and of the publick, for the 
great attention he has paid to the fubject. 
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Examination of two Parcels of Englifh Rhubarb, 
marked No. \. and No. \\. fent. to the Agricultural 
Society at Bath, in confequence of their Advertife- 
ment for a Premium, relative to the raifing that 
Drug in perfection in this Country. 


ey W. Fatconer, M. D. F. R. S. Phyfician to the 
General Hofpital ; 

And C. H. Parry, M. D. Phyfician to the Pauper 
Charity, Bath. 


HE fpecimens of rhubarb. No. I. and No. II. were . 


both in a rude ftate, being fimply cut in a tranfverfe_. ~ 


direétion into pieces of various thicknefs. Some of the 
pieces had holes bored through the center, but the greater 
part had not.’ The bark was, we believe, ftripped off, but 
no farther drefling was attempted; confequently, the out- 
fide was irregular and unfightly. The center parts of many 
pieces were alfo in a foft, and rather decaying ftate. “The 
pieces varied much in fize, being from about three-quarters 
of an inch to four inches or more in diameter. 


. When broken, they appéared in general brittle, but mo- 
derately dry, firm, and folid; of a woody contexture, and 
not hard, flinty, or horny, though fome of the leffer pieces 
feemed to be inclining to thefe qualities. In colour, they 
were of a whitifh ground, with numerous red ftreaks, re- 
fembling the infide of a nutmeg; but fmaller and clofer 
placed. No. I. in this refpect; feemed fuperior to No. II. 
in general; but this was not an univerfal remark, as one 
piece which we chanced to felect of No. II. was equal, if 
not fuperior, to any of No. I. which we examined. When 
chewed, the tafte of each was nearly alike, being in both 

bitter 
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bitter and aftringent, and refembling the peculiar flavour of 
good rhubarb. ‘They alfo tinged the faliva of a deep yel- 
lowifh red colour. The fmell of each was pleafant and 
aromatic, though but in a fmall degree. No. I. in general | 
had all thefe qualities in a fomewhat fuperior degree to 
No. II. The internal ftructure of fome of the beft pieces. 
when broken was fearcely difcernible from that of Turkey 
rhubarb, and No. I. in general (in this refpect) approached 
the neareft: but both were, we think, fuperior to the Eaft- 
Indian, which inclined rather, to a brick colour; whereas 
the others were rather of a crimfon hue.—They were both 
reduced to powder with fufficient eafe, but No. I. rather 
the eafier of the two, and fecarcely differing in facility of 
pulverization from the Turkey rhubarb. When pow- 
dered, No. J. was moft fimiJar to Turkey rhubarb in 
colour, being a tolerably bright and fair yellow; whereas 
No. II. was paler and more dull, one ee only ex- 
cepted, before referred to. 


Tn tafte, No. I. was fuperior to No. II. both in aromatic 
flavour, and alfo in fenfible aftringency. No. II. feemed,. 
however, to have a flavour full as delicate as the Eaft- 
Indian rhubarb, 


The fpecifick gravity of the four different kinds of rhu- 
barb was as follows, with regard to diftilled water of fixty- 
two degrees of temperature :-— 


Eaft-Indian -- — 1,046 to 1,000 
Englifh Rhubarb, No. II. _— 1,005 
Turkey Rhubarb — —_ 3829 
Englifh Rhubarb, No. 1. —_— 9792 


Exrertment I. Anounce troy weight of the rhubarbs No. I. 
No. I. and of fine Turkey rhubarb, all in fine powders, were 
feverally 
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feverally put into brafs fhallow pans, with twenty-four ounces by 
meafure of {pring water to each. Thefe were feverally evapo- 
rated by flow boiling to fixteen ounces each, and were then 
ftrained through a piece of coarfe muflin. The colour of each 
of the ftrained liquors was as follows:— 


No. I. a dark reddifh brown. 
No. II. much the fame hue, but darker. 


The Turkey rhubarb was more of a red tinge, and lighteft 
coloured of any, and had the moft aromatic fcent. No. I. feemed 
to be next in degree to the Turkey. 


Exp. U1. Half an ounce of Eaft-Indian rhubarb in powder, 
(being all we had then in our poffeffion) was treated in the fame 
manner as thofe before mentioned; only with half the quantity 
of water, which was boiled down in the fame proportion. The 
infufion nearly refembled the others, fave that it was of a deeper 
colour. That of the Turkey rhubarb was in tafte the moft bitter 
and aromatic of any; the Eaft-Indian and No. I. were the moft 
aftringent; and No. IJ. weakeft in all refpects. The aromatic 
flavour was however greatly diminifhed in all of them by boiling. 
The precipitation at the bottom of the infufion of Turkey rhu- 
barb, that fubfided on cooling, was confiderably larger than any 
of the others. All! the infufions, when cold, were to appearance 
equally turbid. 


Exp. III. Six ounces by meafure of the infufions of No. I. 
No. II. and of the Turkey rhubarb, and three ounces of the in- 
fufion of the Eaft-Indian, were put two days after the firft expe- 
riment into brafs pans, the fame as ufed in Experiment I. and 
evaporated to a thick fyrup confiftence, and poured feparately into 
earthen faucers. ‘The colour of them all whilft fluid varied little 
one from the other, being of a dark clear reddifh brown. The 
tafte of them all was ftrongly bitter, but with little aromatic 
flavour, The extract from the Turkey rhubarb feemed to retain 

moft 
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moit of the aromatic: tafte. The next in degree was No. l— 
No. Hl. and the Eaft-Indian were gary alike.” 


When become: dry and hands as all the gxtraits were in a: few 
days, thofe of the Turkey .and Eaft-Indian rhubarbs afflumed a 
clear gloffy furface. No. I. was rough, but rather fhining; and 
No. If. rough and dufky. In point-of confiftence; thofe ofthe 
Turkey and Eaft-Indian rhubarbs were extremely brittle, and 
broke into clear glofly fimall piéces; that of No: I. had a -confi- 
derable degree of tenacity; and No. It. ftill more of that quality. 


Exp. IV. Nine grains of the above four extracts, accurately: 
weighed, were put into four feparate tea-cups, and half an,ounce 
by. meafure of re€tified fpirits of wine poured upon each; after 
ftanding fix hours, the {pirits were tinged of a deep yellow colonr, 
darkeft in the Eaft-Indian; next in the Turkey, next in No. I.; 
and No. II. the paleft of any. The fpirits were then: poured off 
from all, and the fame quantity of frefh fpirits added, which was 
repeated five times, at the end of each of which the fpirits in all of 
them were coloured in the order above defcribed, but much: paler 
than at firft. .The refidua from each were then collected care- 
fully and dried; they were all rather flimy, and mucilaginons in, 
the month, and foluble in the faliva, and had but little tafte of 
any kind. No. I. was of a pale yellow colour and brittle tex- 
ture, and weighed one grain and three quarters. The Turkey 
rhubarb was of rather a darker colour in general, though inter- 
mixed with fome of a paler hue, and weighed the fame as No. I. 
—No. I. was of a lighter colour, and weighed two grains and 
three-quarters—The Eaft-Indian refembled the Turkey, and 
weighed one grain. 


Exp. V. .Three drachms of the four kinds of rhubarb men- 
tioned. above, were feverally put into four ounces of rectified 
fpirits. of wine, and corked up; after feveral days ftanding they 
were filtered. The Eaft-Indian rhubarb had acquired a dark 
yellowifh red colour. No. I. and the Turkey had a fimilar tinge, 
but lighter; and differing but little from one another. No, II. 
was of a fimilar hue, but lighter full. 
Exp. VI. 
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Exe. VI. . Two ounces by meafure of each of the above tinc- 
tures were feverally poured into earthen-ware faucers, and flowly 
_ evaporated to a moderately hard confiftence. The colour of the 
refiduum was nearly alike in all, being a yellowifh red, brighter 
than the watery extraét. The tafte in all was bitterifh, and con- 
fiderably aftringent; moft fo in the Eaft-Indian; next in the 
Turkey; next in No. I.; and No. II. leaft of any. That of 
No, I. weighed thirty-two grains; that of No. II. eighteen 
grains; that of the Turkey rhubarb forty-three grains; and the 
Eaft-Indian rhubarb thirty-eight grains. 


_ N.B. They all attrafted moifture from the air, fo as to foften 
in fome degree on ftanding. 


Exp. VH. A tinéture of the four kinds of rhubarb was made, 
in the proportion of an ounce to a pint of brandy, but without 
the addition of any other ingredient. The colour fcarcely dif- 
fered from that in rettified fpirits. The Turkey and the Eaft- 
Indian were fo nearly alike, as {carcely to be difcernible one from 
the other, being both of a dark yellowifh red. No. I. was the 
next in intenfenefs of colour; and No. II. the paleft of any. 


Exe. VIII. Four flips of card pafteboard were feverally dipt 
in the watery infufions defcribed in Experiment I. and fuffered 
to dry. The Turkey rhubarb gave the deepeft yellow colour. 
the next was the Eaft-Indian; the next No. I. ; and No. II. was 
the paleft of any. , 


Exp. IX. Four flips of white pafteboard were dipped into 
the tinétures in reétified fpirits mentioned in Experiment V. and 
fuffered to dry. The Eaft-Indian rhubarb gave the deepeft co- 
lour ; next to that the Turkey; next was No. I.; and No. II, 
the paleft of any. 


Exe. X. The fame experiment was made with the tinctures 
jn brandy mentioned in Experiment VII. The Turkey rhubarb 
gave the deepeft colour; next the Eaft-Indian; next No. 1.5 
and No. bi. was the paleft of any. 

Exe. XI. 
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Exp. XI. Two fcruples of green vitriol were diffolved in fix 
ounces of fpring water; of this folution twenty drops were re- 
fpectively put into four wine glaffes, each containing an ounce by 
meature of {pring water. To each of thefe was put refpettively 
one drachm by meafure of the feveral infufions of rhubarb men: 
tioned in Experiment I. A’black or dark brown colour was pre- 
_ fently produced in all of them, fo deep as to obfeure the tranf- 
parency of the liquors, and of courfe prevent any juft comparifon. 
A clean pen was dipped i into each, and fome words written there 
with on a card; thofe written with that wherein the infufion of 
the Eaft-Indian rhubarb had been put, were the darkeft coloured. 
No. I, and the Turkey were nearly alike: and No. II. confi- 
derably the paleft, 


Exr.’ XII. The fame experiment was repeated, fave that in- 
ftead of one drachm of the watery infufion, one drachm of the 
tinGture in rettified fpirits was fubftituted. They all became in 
a fhort time fo black, as to obfcure all diftinftion. A pen was 
therefore dipped into each of them, and words written upon a 
white piece of card pafteboard as in the laft Experiment. ‘The 
Turkey rhubarb gave the deepeft colour; next to that the Eaft- 
Indian; next No. I.; and No. II. the paleft of any. 


Experiments with the Rhubarbs, No. 1. and No. Xl. 
made at the General Ho/pital, by Mr. Farwnett, 
the Apothecary; a very fenfible, accurate, and well. 
informed Perfon. 

Case I. 
JAMES JENKINS, aged 38, afflicted with a paralytic affec- 
tion of his lower extremities, and an involuntary difcharge of urine, 
took of the powder No. II. half drachm, in two ounces of fimple 


Peppermiit water, at feven in the morning; it produced four 


evacuations about fix hours after, and operated without griping, _ 
The 
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The fame perfon, fome time after; complained of a pain in 
his ftomach; which,continued the whole day, and: prevented his 
taking food. . At-bed-time he took fifteen grains of No. II. his 


_ pain abated, and he lay eafy all night, and had one Jax motion 


next day.. 


Case II. John Deane, aged 54, troubled with a rheumaticl 
diforder in his ftomach and limbs, took half a drachm of No. IT. 
which produced ‘three motions about feven hours after being” 
taken, and without griping. 


A fortnight after the fame pérfon, being taken with 4 pain in 
his ftomach, took a gentle emetick; and the next day complaining 
of a gnawing pain-in his ftomach, took one fcruple of the rhubarb 
No. I. in two ounces of fimple peppermint water; this gave 
eafe, but produced one operation only; he faid that it warmed 
his ftomach and limbs very much. 


Case Ul. James Elliot, aged 23, afflicted with a violent pain 
in his hip, and a general weaknefs of body, took half a drachm: 
of powder of rhubarb, No. II. in fimple peppermint water; after 
being taken four hours, it operated three times without griping. 


Case IV. William Symonds, aged 45, afflicted with pains in 
his limbs, attended with fwellings of the joints, took half a 
drachm of No. II. as above, in fimple peppermint water: it 
operated five times in about four hours after being taken, with a 
little griping. . : 


Case V. Thomas Shaw, aged 31, afflited with rheumaticl 
pains, and of a fcorbutick habit, took half a drachm of the powder 
No. II. in fimple peppermint water: it operated three times fix 
hours.after being taken, without griping. 


Case VI. Elizabeth Roberts, aged 24, afflicted with rheu- 
matick pains, took half a drachm as above of No, II. it operated 
twice in twelve hours after being taken, with a little griping. 


Case VII, 


) 
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‘Case VII. Jolin Way, aged 60, afflifted with rheumatick 
pains and trembling in his hands, took half'a drachm of No. TI.- 
it operated four times in eight hours, and without griping. 


Case VIII. Jeremiah Norris, aged 50, aflied with a para+ 
lytick diforder, took half a drachm of No. I. in two ounces of 
fimple peppermint water: It did not operate for twelve hours 
after being taken, and then once only that day, and once the 
next, with much griping. He faid, however, that his body was 
difficult to be operated upon by purgatives. 


Case IX. W. French, aged 30, of a weak habit of body, was 
taken with a vomiting and purging; he took ten grains of the 
rhubarb No. I. which checked it; he lay pe! all night, and’ his 
complaint ceafed. 


Case X. Grace Herbert, aged 20, a leprous patient, was 
feized with a purging after bathing : half a fcruple of No. II. in 
fimple peppermint water was given, which checked i it; and fhe 
continued well. 


Case XI. Francis Green, aged 40, afflicted with a paralytick 
complaint of his lower extremities, took half a drachm of No. II. 
in fimple peppermint water; he being eafy to work, it operated 
fix times in eight hours’ after being taken, and without griping. 


Case XII. W. Golding, aged 23, affiéted with a pain’ in 
his right hip, took halfa drachm of powder of rhubarb, No. IT. 
in fimple peppermint water; it griped him much, and operated 
but twice that day: he had one motion the next day, but not a 
lax one. 


* N. B. None of the above perfons were very robuft, nor were 
any confined to their beds. Their urine on the day of taking it 
was tinged of a yellow’ colour, as is cuftomary on takirig the other 
kinds of rhubarb. The patients did not complain of much 
ficknefs. 

The 


ate ey 
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The following’ Experiments were alfo made in the 


” General Fiofpital, by ‘Mr. FARSFL with the Eng- 
hi fh “Rhubarb, No. I. 


. Cass XIII. Sarah Rogers, aged: 50, labouring under aleprous 
complaint of the moift kind, took half a drachm of the rhubarb; 
with two. ounces.of fimple peppermint water, at feven o’clock in 
the morning ; it procured two motions about nine. o’clock in the 
evening. A. little. ficknefs, and .griping’ pains, continued. the 
whole day... No ftool for two days.after. ' 


Case XIV. Peter Philips, aged 23, labouring under a leprofy 
of the dry kind, took two feruples, of the powder as above; it 
procured three motions by .fix. o’clock in-the evening, without 
ficknels or griping, and he had a ftool next day as ufual. 


Case XV. Wn. Dosis, aged 12, afflicted. with a saraly cela 
complaint, attended with an incontinency of urine, took halfa . 
drachm as above; it procured four ftools. by three o’clock in the 
afternoon, no complaint in the ftomach or bowels attended its 
Operation; had a ftool next day ;' brought off a great deal of water. 


; Cast XVI. John Green,’aged 3, afflicted witha paralytick 
complaint, took twelve grains in a little fyrup of rofes; iv ope- 
rated three times that day, and twice the next day. 


Case XVII. Philip Lodge, aged 50, leprous, took two feru- 
ples as above; it operated four times, without any complaint; 
had a ftool the next day. 


Case XVIII. Ann Johnfon, aged 25, affiéted with rheumatick - 
pains, took half a drachm as before; it operated twice in the 
evening, with a little ficknefs and griping; no ftool for two days 


after. 


Case XIX. Mary Farrier, aged 30, afflicted with rheumatick 
pains, and. weaknefs of her bowels, took half a drachm, as before; 
it operated twice in the evening without any complaint; hada 
ftool the next day, 

Case XX, 
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‘Case XX. James Creedy, aged 40, great weaknefs of his 
lower limbs, and a weaknefs of his bowels, took half a drachm 
as before; it operated three times by nine in the evening, with- 
out any complaint; had no ftool for two days after. 


Case XXI. Eliz. Frampton, aged 36, affliéted with pains in 
her thighs, and a laxity of her bowels, took a (cruple, as before; 
it procured two ftools in the evening, without any complaint; 
fhe was very open the next day, and at times is too much fo; 
takes halfa {cruple at bed-time, which at intervals, with adrachm 
of elixir paregoric, anfwers very well, keeping her eafy all night. 


Case XXII. John Blandy, aged 25, leprous, took 50 grains 
as before; it operated twice in the evening, without much com- 
plaint; had no ftool for two days after. 


Case XXIII. Sarah Howley, aged 8, paralytick weaknefs of 
her left fide, from fits, took twenty-five grains in fimple mint- 
water; it operated three times by five o’elock P. M. without ay 
ficknefs; had no ftool for two days after?” 


Case XXIV. Judith Wyard, aged 28, afflicted ite rheu- 
matick pains, and lofs of the ufe of her lower limbs, took two 
feruples as-before; it operated twice the next day, with much 
griping; took two fcruples more that morning before it operated. 
—She mentioned after, that fhe feldom has a ftool oftener than- 
once a week. 


Case XXV. Jofeph White, aged 14, general rheumatifm, 
took two fcruples as before, it operated three times that even- 
ing, with a little griping; had a motion the next day as ufual. 


Case XXVI. Sarah Webley, aged 28, general rheumatifm, 
took two feruples as before; it operated three times that after- 
noon, without any ficknefs, but a little griping; had no ftool 
for three days afterwards, till the above was repeated. 


Case XXVII. Margaret Land, aged 34, general rheumatifm, 
took two fcruples as before; it operated twice in the afternoon, 


with ficknefs and griping pains; had a ftool next morning. 
Case XXVIII. 


SS See 
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Case XXVIII. Mary Sherry, aged 40, affliéted with violent 
pain in her bowels, with ficknefs and acidities in the ftomach, 
took two {cruples of the pulv. rhzi Ang. with fix grains of fal 
abfinth. in fimple peppermint water; it operated four times that 
day, with very little ficknefs or pain; had a ftool the next day. . 


Case XXIX. Eliz. Pearce, aged 36, afflicted with rheumatick 
gout, took two fcruples, as before, joined with half a fcruple of 
fpic. aromatic; it operated three times that day without any com- 
plaint; had no ftool for two days after. 


Several patients have been at times afflitted with flight pur- 
gings, and by taking fifteen grains or a fcruple of the pulv. 
thei Anglic. in fimple mint water, with the addition of one 
drachm of paregorick elixir, or fifteen drops of thebaick tin@ure, 
at bed-time, have been much relieved; fooner with the opiate 
than without it, they being eafy all night, and in general a mo- 


_ tion being produced the next day. 


Remarks upon, and Conclufions from the above 
Experiments. : 


[By Dr, Fatconer.] 


. THE two parcels of rhubarb, No. I. and No: II. ap+ 
pear, from the fpecimens examined, to anfwer in external 
marks to the characters of good rhubarb: though unfightly 
on the outfide, their ftructure, when broken, correfponded 
with thofe marks which are efteemed to indicate the per- 
fection of the drug. The writers on the Matetia Medica 


fay, that good rhubarb fhould be dry, firm, and folid, but 


not flinty or hard; eafily pulverifable, variegated on the 

infide with numerous pale red ftreaks, refembling a nut- 

meg;* appearing, when powdered, of a bright yellow co- 
oA Carthufer ; Lewis Mat. Med.; Vogel. Mat, Medics 

Vor, Hl, Dd lout, 
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Jour, of a bitter aftringent tafte, and peculiar flavour, with 
_ an aromatick quality, manifeft to the fmell as well as tafte. 


All'thefe qualities both the rhubarbs poffeffed in a ‘tis 
rable degree; rather inferior in delicacy of tafte to the 
‘Turkey rhubarb, but-fuperior in fome refpects to the Eaft- 
’ Indian: perhaps they might refemble the Turkey rhubarb 
ftill more nearly, had they been dug up as long a time, as 
thubarb is faid to have its red colour. improved by keep- 
ing. ‘The careful felection of the beft pieces only of the 
Ruffian or. Turkey rhubarb makes it appear to great ad- 
vantage. 2 


- Vogel* related, that an apothecary is fent wil the Ruf- 
fian body of merchants that go to the borders of China, to 
purchafe rhubarb, to whom all the rhubarb is delivered; 

who is ftrictly ordered to felect carefully the beft pieces 
only, and to burn all the decayed or bad. Upon the ar- 
rival of the rhubarb fo felected, at Mofcow or Peterfburgh, 
it is again put into the hands of perfons {killed in pharmacy, 
who have the care of its being properly dreffed and cleared 
of the hard, woody, decayed parts, and other excrefcences 
(as parts of the bark, &c.) that may remain; and to take 
particular care that no other kinds .of rhubarb but the true 
be admitted:.fo that after all. thefe cautions, none but the 
choiceft and. faireft pieces can be exported. 


From what has been mentioned in the above examination 
of Englith rhubarb, we fee how much one. piece, ofthe fame 
parcel may differ from another ; fo that,a felection of the 
beft- pieces. is indifpenfibly neceflary ; and were this and 
fome other, circumflances attended to, the. Britith rhubarb 


we Vogel Mat. Gedica, Linnzus advifes rhubarb to be kept ten years from 
the time of gatherjpg, till it is ufed.-Obftaclesto the Improvement of PByyick. 


might, 


se 
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imight, for aught that appears to the contrary, equal any 
of the foreign. 


- Another precaution that < appears highly neceffary is, the 
cutting out the central part of every piece of tke root. 
It is found by experience that. the. internal pieces, perhaps 
from their proximity to the fap, are moifteft and moft fub« 
jet to decay, as was before obferved about the Englith 
rhubarbs; and when any part comes into this ftate, the 
infection foon fpreads and damages the whole: of the piece. 
It is doubtlefs, therefore, to avoid this, that the pieces of 
Ruffian rhubarb have all holes (and thofe pretty large) cut 
through their centre, which have been generally thought to 
have been made only to ferve the purpofe of hanging up, 
but appear to be for one material purpofe befides. Some 
of the beft pieces of the Englifh rhubarb had holes bored 
through them; one particularly of No. If. of which I have 
taken notice above; but thefe holes were not fufficiently 
large to clear away the fpongy and decaying parts: larger 
holes, therefore, are ie wenpontn required, 


- Another defect in the fpecimens of shunt abode: exa- 
mined is, that the outfide is not fcraped, or rather rafped, 
as the foreign rhubarbs are:—This not only gives it a 


fhrivelled and mean appearance and colour, but is really of 


great differvice, by obftructing the quicknefs of drying, 
from the pores not being laid open for the herbaceous 
moifture to exhale. Though the bark be ftripped off, the 
larger pores running moftly longitudinally, do not open 
laterally, and of courfe the walsty fluid is confined, and 
5 Samed very eh : 


Iti is probable, that a great improvement might be made 
in the preparation of the Englifh rhubarb, by accelerating 
its drying. Tt was formerly thought that plants were beft 

Dd2 dried 
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dried in a flow and gradual manner, which is now found 
to bea miftake; and that as quick a drying as is confiftent 
with the fafety of the vegetable fubftance, preferves beft the 
efficacious qualities of the plant.* 


Too much light is indeed thought to-do injury, as it 
impairs the colour, and perhaps (though even: that is:du- 
bious) diffipates fome of the finer and more efficacious 
parts; but culinary heat is free from that objection; and at 
the fame time pofleffes all the advantages of quick drying. 


I have been Jately informed by a gentleman of great exs 
perience in pharmacy, that the collectors of fimples, about 
London, now furnifh dried herbs in infinitely. greater 
perfection than formerly; their flavour, colour, and odour. 
being fcarcely inferior to that of the frefh vegetable, which 
is owing entirely to their being quickly dried. . The appli- 
cation. of this hint to.thofe who raife and drefs our indi- 
genous rhubarb for the market, may be of fervice. 


The firft and fecond expériments fhew the fimilarity of 
- the rhubarbs, No. I. and No, Il. te the Turkey,and Eaft- 
Indian, as far as regards thofe parts water is capable of dif 
folving. ‘The, Turkey rhubarb, however, appéars to con=: 
tain the Jargeft propertion of any, of matter ,foluble in 
water, and to retain moft of an aromatick flavour, 


The third and fourth experiments fhew. the proportion 
which the gummy, and perhaps inert, matter bears to the 
reGinous, and probably the more active. No. II. contains, 
according to experiment IV. the largeft proportion of gum. 
or mucilage, and the Eaft-Indian the leaft. No. I. and 
the Turkey were nearly alike; but I fufpect the refin was 


" ¥ Lewis's preface to his Mat. Medicas=New Difpenfatory, ad edit. pi. 252. 


not 
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not entirely extracted, though freth fpirits were five times 
poured on the refidua, as it retained a dark colour to the 
laft. ‘The tenacity of the refiduum of No. I. and No. II- 
and the brittlenefs and fhining refinous appearance of the 
Turkey and Eaft-Indian refidua, areftrong proofs of the 
two latter containing a larger proportion of refin. 


It is highly probable, that the refin, facilitates the folution 
of gum or mucilage in fpirits, much as gum renders oils 
or refins foluble in water. The folubility of fome of the: 
gum refins, as aloes, afafoctida, gum ammoniacum, &c. either 
in water or fpirits, is a {trong prefumption in favour of this 
opinion. At any rate, thefe experiments rather tend to 
fhew the fuperiority of the foreign rhubarbs, as ftomachick 


and aftringent remedies; but I am not clear, if the larger 


proportion of mucilage with which the refinous part of the 


Englith rhubarb is combined, may not render its operation 


as a purgative more eafy.. The refin of jalap, which is fo 
irritating when given alone, is rendered a fafe and eafy 
lashes by combining it with mucilaginous bodies.* 


~The fifth and fixth experiments fhew the different pro- 
portions of refin contained in the feveral kinds of rhubarb. 
No. I. in this refpeét is far fuperior to No. II. and the 
foreign rhubarbs are ftill more abundant. It fhould be 
obferved, that the peculiar flavour and tafie of the rhubarb 
does not refide in the refinous parts, but probably in fome 
effential oil ftill more fubtile. Though refins and effential 
oils _refemble each other very ftrongly, yet they are often 
found feparate, ‘The peculiar flavour of the clove is con- 


_ tained in its effential oil; its acrimony in the refinous part.+ 


_The, feventh experiment is made with brandy, in the 
fame proportion with that ufed in the London pharma- 
" ® Lewis’s Mat. Med. Art, Jalapium.—New Difpenfatory, p. 410s 


+ Lewis’s Difpenfatory, p. 360. 
copéeia, 
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copoeia, » The foreign rhubarbs feem in this, as well as in 
the foregoing experiments, to contain the largeft propor~ 
tion ot active foluble matter. 


The eighth, ninth, .and tenth experiments, afford a more 
accurate examination of the colour of the rhybarbs in in- 
fufion and tincture. The Turkey feems to poffefs the 
largeft quantity of the colouring ingredient (which is cer- 


tainly the refinous part) foluble in water or brandy; and _ 


the Eaft-Indian rhubarb, moft of what'is foluble in rec- 
titied {pirits. Na TI. was, in thefe as in the other gg 
ments, the weakeft of any. 


Experiments XI. and XII. are intended to fhew the 
various degrees of aftringency poffeffed by the feveral rhu- 
barbs, of which quality the precipitation of iron from an 
acid menftruum in form of ink, is thought to be an accu- 
rate teft.* “The Eaft-Indian rhubarb poffeffed this quality 
_ moft ftrongly in the watery infufion; No. I. and the 
‘Turkey were nearly alike; and No. II. the weakeft. In 
the {pirituous tin‘ture, the Turkey was the ftrongeft; next 
the Eaft-Indian; next No. I.; and No. Il. the weakeft. _ 


The experiments tried with the rhubarbs at the Bath 
Hofpital thew, that both the portions of Englifh rhubarb 
pofiefs both the purgative and aftringent qualities of the 
foreign. Their purgative qualities feem to be fcarcely fo 
{trong as thofe of the Turkey, or even of the Eaft-Indian; 
but the difference is not great. Some perfons in the pro- 
feffion, with whom I have converfed, feem to think, that 
about three parts of the Fe ih or four of the Eaft- 


* "The aftringent and colouring principles are not the fame ; ‘for the iefiee ap~ 


pears ftrongly to impregnate the urine of thofe who take the different kinds of 


rhubarb; hut urine fo tinged does not acquire a dark colour on pring mixed with 


a folution of iron. 
Indian, 


- 


i 
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Indian, operate as much as five of the Englifh rhubarb; 
but others think the difference is fcarcely fo great. In 
point of aftringency, the Englifh rhubarbs do not percep- 
tibly differ from the foreign. 


~ Finally—If the Englifh rhubarb fhould be allowed to be 
inferior to the foreign, (which is perhaps doubtful) it ap- 
pears probable that this inferiority is owing only to fuch 
circumftances as are’ in the power of attention and induftry 
to obviate, and that this might be done in a good meafure 
by attending to the following particulars :— 


1ft; A due regard to the age of the plant when taken 
up.—2dly; To its being cut tranfverfely, rafped on the 
outfide, haying the fappy parts cut out,’ and being quickly 
dried.—3dly; To its being kept fome time (how long 
experience will dictate) after it is dry, before it be ufed. . 


\ 


Experiments relative to the Medical Effes of Turkey 
Rhubarb, and of the Englifo. Rbubarbs, No. 1. and 
No. Il. made on Patients of the Pauper Charity. 


[By Dr. Parry.] 
N. B. The mark (—) in the fecond column, fignifies 
that the number of ftools was unknown. 
Crass I, 


Comparative Effedts of the three Kinds. 


Harriet Allen, aged 13 year: Difeafe, ficknefs and purging 
after the confluent fmall-pox; on the 25th of April. 1785, 
fhe took eight grains of ipecacuanha, which operated well. 

ENGLISH 


/ 
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a 


ENGLIisH RHUBARB No. II, 


Dofe in Stools. 
: grains. 
April 26 10 3 with a little griping. 
27 4 lefs watery than before. 
28 10 1 before 12 at noon. 
29 _ 
ENGLIsH RHUBARB No, I. 
Grains. Stools. : : 
April 30 10 4 no griping. 
May 1 hana 
2 fo 2 before 12 at noon with fome griping. 
3, z with fome griping. 
Turkey RHvuBARB. 
May 4 10 4 with confiderable griping. 
5 2 with griping. 
6 1 
7 10 3 with griping. 
8 ° 
free from complaint. 

2. Mary Beft, aged 74: Difeafe, violent pain in her 
ftomach, increafed by fwallowing, with head-ache and cof- 
tivenefs. 

ENGLIsH RuuBars No. II, 
1785. | ; 
F E 22 ° - 
23 I 
24 35 fo) the powder taken at bed-time. 
25 2 no griping. 
26 35 ° the powder taken at bed-time. 
27 4 flight griping. 
EncLisH RHUBARB No. I. 
Feb. 28. the powder taken at bed-time. 


35 ° 
March 1 35 | 5 or 6 |; before night, after which the fecond 


powder was taken. 
| 5 or 6 Mes of the ftomach and head were 
much. relieyed, but afterwards in- 
| ‘a ” creafed. 


‘TURKEY 
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TURKEY RHUBARB, | 


; Grains. Stools. 
17 I 
38 35 ° no griping. 
19 I 
20 I 
21 = 
22 35 3 flight griping. 
23 1 
24 ° 
ENGLIsH RuusBars No. II, 
2 35 2 flight griping. 
2 5 I 
27 I 
28 I 
29 35 2 flight griping. 
30 i 
31 1 
ENGLISH RHUBARB No. I. 
April 7 35 ° | powder taken at bed-time, 
8 3 with flight griping. 
9 oO 

10 1 

M1 ° 

12 35 ° powder taken at bed-time, 

13 3 with flight griping. 

14 ° During the paft week the took every 
day a drachm of. fpirituous tinéture 
of rhubarb, with fimple bitter infufion 
and chalybeate wine, which after the 
14th were omitted. 

Turkey Ravusare. 
15 35 ° powder taken at bed-times 
16 3 with flight griping. 
17 I 
13 ° 
19 35 _ powder taken at bed-time. 
20 3 flight griping. 


3. Hannah Fofter, aged about 38: Difeafe, catarrh, 
with flatulency and coftivenefs. 
ENGLISH 


Grains. 
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EncLisH Ruvusars No. Il. 


Turkey RHUBARB. 


Stools. 


no griping» 

flight griping. t as 
flight griping.s _ 
powder taken at night. 

flight griping. 


powder taken at nights 
flight griping. 


powder taken at night. 
great griping. 


flight griping. 


EncuiisH Ruusars No.1. 


1735. 
Jan. 12 35 3 
13 2 
ne Bi? 
April 1 35 2 
I 3 
17 I 
18 35 — 
19 4 
20 I 
21 z 
22 35 1 
23 4 
24 I 
3 2 
2 35 _ 
27 3 
28 ° 
29 35 % 
30 ° 
31 2 
Feb. 2z 35 2 
3 —_ 
4 on 
5 35 2 


flight griping. 


flight griping. 


4. Mary Newman, aged 15%: Difeafe, pain in the pit 
of her ftomach, paffing through to the back, with faintnefs, 
coftivenefs, &c. She was ordered to bathe twice a week. 


Mar. 15 


TurRKEY RHUBARB. 


OOmMROOmm OM 


great griping. 


with: great pain in her ftomach and 
back. 


‘a eo 


aa.” 


ee 


“- 
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ENGLISH RHUBARB No. I. 


Grains. Stools. 


25 18 1 great griping. 
26 I 
27 ° 
28 I 
29 18 I great griping. 
fo} ° 
a 3; i 


EncLisH Ruusars No. I, 


April 1 18 I flight griping. 
2 I 
3 I 
4 ° 
S 18 2 flight griping. 
6 I . 
7 1 All complaints removed. 


5. Elizabeth Hofey, aged 30: Difeafe, lofs of appetite, 
ficknefs and great flatulency: ufually a ftool every other day. 


ENGLISH RHUBARB No. Il. 


confiderable griping,. 
great griping. 


, } great coftivenels during this time, 


COOK OK ON 


ENGLISH RHUBARB No. I. 


1785. ! 
_ Jan. j 35 3 fight griping. 
Ps 
9 ° 
10 ° 
il 35 5 the two laft ftools with confiderable 
12 I griping. 
53 x 
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"Furxey RHUBARB. 


Grains. Stools. 
Jan. 14 35 2 flight griping. 
15 ° 
16 i 1 
17 ° 
18 35 3 flight griping. 


6. Jane Middleton aged 26: Difeafe, lofs of appetite 
and ficknefs, occurring by fits, which flatulency, pain in her 
bowels, and coftivenefs: took firft an emetick, and after 
wards, through the whole of the difeafe, a bark mixture. 


Enc iisH RuuBARB No. II. 


20 ° ‘ 
21 35 I great griping. 
22 oO 
2 35 1 lefs griping. 
24 ar, _ 

_Encuish Ruupars No. I. , 
25 35 6 flight griping. 
26 
27 as I b fore 12 at noon with griping. 
28 ae 

TurKEY RHUBARB. 

29) 35 4 | Might gtiping . 
30 
31 35 ° before 12 at noon; but flight griping. 


7. ‘Jane Middleton’s child, aged 5 weeks : i caf- 
tivenefs. 
Encutsu Ruveare No. I. 


Jan. 20 «| 016 5 Un . 
ZI ri I apparently with great griping. 
22 ° : 
2ah* 7 Iygnighe!odgitt 
24 I ' 
25 Io = powder taken at nicl, 
26 10 2 with apparent »griping all day, ales the 


fecond 10 grains, which wete taken at 
nie hte 
27 ° berure 13 at noon. 
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: oo Seo Turxty RHUBARB. 
“00 Grains: Stools. | Bye yh bie é 
Jan. 28 +o) _ powder taken at night. 
29 2. | with griping. 
; 30 10 I powder taken at night, after the ftool. 
31 fe} before 12 at noon. 


ENGLIsH RHUBARB No. II, 


Feb. 1 to _ powder taken at nights 
2 2 with griping. 
3 ie) 


8. Mary Penny, aged about 50: ‘Difeafe, pain in the 
ftomach and bowels, after eating: one ftool a day. 


ENGLIsH RuvuBaRsB No. II. - 


1784. 
Sept. 23 I 
24 25 2 confiderable grip‘ng. 
25 = 
26 — 
27 —_ 
28 25 12, confiderable griping. 
29 |. _ ‘ 
30 fe) 
TuRKEY RHUBARB. 
Ose 1 — jo 
2 25 a no griping. 
3 ° 
+ 25 o 
SENcLisH RuvuBars No. I. 
2) 25 tthe 
7 ° 
8 ° 
25 ° 
p fe) G 
It ° 
iz} (30 2 flight griping. 
13 ° 
14 rs) 
15 3° 3 


CL am J 


g- Bridget Hatherfidge, aged 21: Difeafe, confiderable 
hardnefs and {welling in the belly, man two loofe ftools 
a day. 


"TuRKEY-RHUEARB. 
Grains. Stools. 
1784. 

Nov. 16 10 9 +8 10 | a good deal of griping. 
17 
18 5 of 6 
1g} 10 8 or g | a good deal of griping. 
20 2 Or 3 
21 3 
22 20r3 a 


‘Encrisu RHUBARB No. II. 


Nov. 23 30? {120r13) ficknefs and a good deal of griping. 


24 7 

25 

26 10 10 lefs griping. 
27 6 

28 4 

29 2 


EnouiisH RHUBARB No, I. 


Nov. 30 10 2 no griping. 
ec. I ° 
z ce) 
3 10 2 flight griping. 
; wf y 
5 — 
6 1 


10. Thomas Gore, aged 35: Head-ach, with pain and 
fournefs in his ftomach, and coftivenefs. 
EncuLisH Ruusars No. I. 
1784, 4 
{ ‘ 8 30 fo) 


8 coftivenels during this time, as before. 
12 30 | Oo 


t. 4s 


& bo. ole PREY RoupaRRe | 5 
Grains Stools. “ ~~ Usain 
O& 1 5 30 1 | great griping. 
1 : te ee 
17 30 ‘'. ¥ °° Ff great griping. 
18 ° : 
. ENc.isH Ruvusars Na. I, 
O&. 19 are 2 confiderable gtiping. 
20 ° 
21 ° 
22 30 z confiderable griping. 
23 : fo) 
24 | I 
25 fe) 
Encuisu RuusBare No. II, 
O&, 26 (ole F 2 confiderable griping, « 
27 re) 
28 I ~ 
29 30 2 lefS gripings 
30 ° F 
31 I 
Crass II, 


Mrfcellaneous Comparative Experiments. 


1. Efther Rolf, aged 33: Difeafe, flatulency and pain 
in the ftomach, with coftivenefs. 


ENGLISH RHUBARB No. I. 


Sept. 28 30 5 no griping. 
29 I 
30 1 
Ott, «4 I 
2 30 5 no griping. 


EnGLisH Ruupare Na. Il. 
O&. 12 30 3 or 4 | flight griping. 


13 
3 14 tee} bowels regularly opens 
J 
i 30 3. or 4 | Might griping. 
.* * “17 
13 bowels regularly open. 
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2. Sarah Stuart, aged 33: Difeafe, pain and ag pad 
in the ftomach, with coftivenefs, 


Encuish Ruvears No. I. 


Grains. Stools. 
o&. F 25 3 flight griping with the laft fool. 
© : 
Z u ; 
3 25 I flight griping. 
9 ° 
10 1 
II ° 
12 30 3 great griping. 
13 ° ' 
14 I 
1 30 2 No griping. 
I ° 
17 ° 
18 I 
Enc.iisH RuusBarB No. IL. 
oe. 19 30 1 confiderable griping. 
: 20 I 
21 oO 
22 30 2 flight griping with the firft ftocl; conf- 
23 ° derable with the fecond. 
24 I 
25 ° 
Turkey RHUBARB, 
O&. 26 25 Z the laft ftool with griping and ficknefs. 
27 ° 
28 I 
29 25 I no gripinge "4 
30 ) 
31 I 


3. William Greenaway, aged 8: Difeafe, pain in his 
head and bowels, ficknefs, and purging four times a day: 
he took firft two vomits of ipecacuanha, but the purging 
fill continued, 
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--Encutsn Ruvsars No. II. 


Grains. Stools. 
Mar. 15 122 6 no griping. — 
16 am 
17 — . . 
18 12 2 or 3 | nogriping. 
19 _ : 
20 — ; 
21 —_ purging cured. 


ENGLIsH RHUBARB No. I. 


purging fomewhat returned. 


April 


7 ; os 
8 12 4 no griping. 
9 os 
10 30r 4 
14 bowels open ever fince the ‘roth; without 
purging. 
Crass III. 


, Mifcellaneous Experiments. 


1. Thomas Saunders, aged 27: Difeafe, purging of 
brown ftools for two months, without blood or {cybala, to 
the amount now of near forty per diem, with great flatu- 
lency and griping: took firft a vomit of ipecacuanha. 


Enc.iisH RuusBars No. J. 


29 5 ; 42 
28 3 before one at noon, with great griping, 


April 26 | 40 6 or 7 | lefs griping than before. 
| ficknefs, and vomiting. 


2. Charles Philips, aged 3 §: Difeafe, putrid fever, with 
flight purging of white ftools. 


Encuisu Ruuears No. L. 


Dec. 2) 8 5 or 6 | no griping. 
3 et fewer ftools on thefe days than on the 2d 
4 rey inftant. 
é 8 5 or 6 } no griping. 
7 ~_ purging much diminifhed. 


Vou, II. Ee 3, Mary 
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3- Mary Pye, aged 19: Difeafe, flight purging, &c. 


EncuiisH Ruvusars No. I. ‘ 


Grains. Stools. 


O& 84 25 fs) 
. 9 I 
1of 25 I 
I ° 


4. Eliz. Gibbons, aged 2 4: Difeafe, purging thrice a day. 


ENGLISH RHUBARB No. II. 


Sept. 26 3 
27 3 
28 8 4 
29 3 
30 3 
OR, <7 3 8 3 
2 3 
3 3 
4 3 
2 10 three or four more ftoolson the interme- 
‘diate days than on thofe on which the 
$ ‘6 rbubarb was taken+ 


5. Hannah White, aged 28:, Difeafe, violent purging, 
with pain in the bowels, and confiderable feverifh heat. 


ENGLIsH RHUBARB No. II. 


Nov. 30 2 pain in the bowels confiderably lefs than 


5 
before. i 
6 more than two ftools on each of thefe 
7 days. 
8 30 2 Pain leis than the preceding days. 
Purging afterwards more violent than be« 
fore. 


6. Jane White, aged 93: Difeafe, purging for two days, 
of three or four ftools a day. 
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ENncLisH Ruusars Na. IL, 


Grains. Stools. 
Feb. 2 15 2 flight griping. 
4 3 Or 4 
5 3 OF 4 3 
6 15 4 flight griping. 
10 — purging much removed. 


7- Elizabeth Hofey, jun. aged 4%: Difeafe, clay-co- 
loured ftools, 


ENGLIsH RHUBARB No, II. 


Dec, 1 2 
16 
17 i4 3 no griping. 
18 1 
ig ft 3 no griping. , 
20 I 
I 


ftools of the natural colour. 


8. Elizabeth Hibbert, aged about 60: Difeafe, pain in 
the bowels, 


ENGLISH RHUBARB No, I. 


o&. 8 sg $" 3 
9 _— 
10 | - 35 3 
II I — 
12 — 
13 35 3 
14 - 
I 45 3 great griping. 
1 ° 
“17 ° 
18 45 4 great eriping. 


Ee2 Obfervations 
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Obfervations on the comparative Purgative and Aflyin- 
gent Effects of the feveral Kinds of Rhubarb. 


[By Dr. Parry] 


ROM the firft clafs of thefe experiments it spoils that 

the Turkey rhubarb operated more than either of the 
two others; in one caievonly. . No. 1. operated .moft fre- 
quently in four ¢afes. No. II. moft frequently, in, two 
cafes. "The Turkey operated leaft frequently in two cafes. 
‘No. I. in three. “No. TL, in’ three.’ In two cafes the 
Turkey and No. II. operated equally; while in one. of 
thefe No. I. acted more powerfully than either, i in the 
other not at all. In one tafe No. I. and No. IL. acted 
alike; and both more than the Turkey. One exhibition 
of each kind of the rhubarbs produced equal effets in the 
cafe of Jane Middleton’s child; but neither the Turkey 
rhubarb, nor No. I. in.two ‘other experiments:on'the fathe. 


patient, operated.at all before twelve the next day; when: 


her mother called onme. 


So far as thefe few experiments go, we may infer that’ 


the fpecimen of Englifh rhubarb ‘No. I. was fully equal in 
its purgative effects to the Turkey; and that they are! both in 
quality fomewhat fuperior to No. I. ‘This. conélufion 
is farther ftrengthened by the experiments ‘in the cafes 
of Greenaway, “Rolf, and’ Stuart, Clafs II. In the laft of 
thefe, the Englifh rhubarb No. I. was, more powerful than 
the Turkey, and in all*three than No. Il. lt muft alfo 
be obferved that in the two firft experiments with No. II. 
in the cafe of Gore, no effet was Produced by the quantity 
it there exhibited. 


The aftringent effects of rhubarb may be divided into 
two kinds: thofe which feem immediately to arife from 
the 


> 
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the medicine; and thofe which appear after it has operated 
as a purgative. The chemical: experiments above-recited 
fhew the exiftence of an aftringent principle in all the 
thubarbs, and the degree in which it takes place; but we 
cannot from thence draw any certain conclufion with re- 
fpect to their operation on the human body. Ihave known 
the gum kino, the ftrongeft vegetable with regard to tafte 


_with which we are acquainted, purge more violently than 


jalap. How far, indeed, the aftringent quality of rhubarb 
with regard’ to the bowels is feparable from its power as 
an aperient, and whether therefore it poffefles that quality 


inva higher degree than any other purgative equally drattic, 


experience, I think, has not hitherto afcertained, 


- Let us however examine the properties of our different 
kinds of rhubarb in cafes of diarrhoea, in which alone we 
can form a true judgment of their effects. In the ex- 
amples of Gibbons and H. White, the rhubarb No. II. 
fhewed an immediate power of diminifhing the number of 
ftools; for in both there were fewer motions on the days 
on which it was taken, than on others. This alfo ap- 
peared from the firft exhibition of the fame rhubarb in the 
feveral cafes of Greenaway, Jane White, and Allen. 
No. I. feemed to have the fame property in the cafes of 
Pye and Saunders; but the Turkey rhubarb in no inftance. 
To fhew thefe effects ftill more clearly, we may obferve, 
that in feyen of fourteen experiments made in the above 
cafes of diarrhoea with the rhubarb No. II. that medicine 


diminifhed the number of ftools the day on which it was 
given 5 No, I. in two of ten experiments; the ‘Turkey in 


_ no inftance out of four, 


To enter. into a difquifition concerning the caufe of 


thefe differences, would belong more properly to a col- 
Ee3 lection 
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de&tion of medical than agricultural effays: but I think “it 
probable, that the rhubarb No. II. diminifhed the number | 
of motions not by any direct aftringency, but by its gently 
cathartick power, which was juft fuch as to ftimulate the 
bowels fufficiently to make them difcharge the greateft 
part of their contents in a few evacuations; while the 
other rhubarbs, by their ftronger purgative quality, pro- 
duced alfo a confiderable difcharge of the mucus of the 
bowels. This conclufion feems to correfpond with the 
comparative coftivenefs which fucceeded the cathartick opera- 
tion of each rhubarb; that being much alike after the Turkey 
rhubarb and No. I.; and after both much greater than from 
No. II. although the latter: was fufficient to remove the 
purging in the cafes of Greenaway and Jane White. 


Obfervations and Experiments on certain Specimens of 
Englifo and Foreign Rhubarb, being an Attempt to- 
wards eftimating their comparative Virtues. 


Tentanda eft via——=_ Virc. 


[By A. Fornercitt, M.D. F.R.S.] 


T is remarkable that Botanifts, till very lately, have 
been greatly divided in their opinion concerning the 
{pecies to which the officinal rhubarb belongs. Thus the 
rheum palnatum, the undulatum, and the compadium, have 
each in their turn been pronounced to be the true fpecies. 
At length the queftion appears to be determined by the 
celebrated Dr. Patias, in favour of the firft of thefe; 
and as he had every advantage of examining them on the 
{pot, we may now, I think, fafely conclude that the pal- 
matum is the genuine plant. How far indeed the hybrid 
plant, produced from the union of the pa/matum and un- 
dulatum, 
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dulatum, may hereafter be found equal, or (as fome think) 
fuperior to either of the parent ae mutt be left to future 
obfervation. rubsanah 


At pele, the palmatum only demands our attention, 
If this plant can, by proper attention to its culture, and 
manner of preparing it, be brought at length to rival the 
foreign rhubarbs; which are annually imported at a very 
heavy expence, it will certainly become a confiderable ac- 
quifition to this country. “Che Turkey, the Ruffian, and 
even the Eaft-Indian rhubarbs, at prefent, it muft be con- 
feffed, are more fightly to the eye, and confequently more 
marketable, than the Englifh; but it is likewife well 
known, that much artifice is ufed in rafping, colouring, 
and other manceuvres, to render them fuch. By thefe 
methods their outward appearance is fo much improved as 
eafily to impofe on our fenfes, and even to induce fome 
eminent druggifts to confider them as greatly preferable to 
the Englith. But it behoves the faculty to examine. whe- 
ther rhubarb may not acquire fome noxious quality from 
the eolouring fubftance employed, and whether the griping 
effects fo frequently complained of, may not fometimes 
proceed from the Dutch yellow, extracted from buckthorn 
berries, with which the root is commonly coloured. 


The art of difguifing, and varioufly fophifticating drugs, 
is now become a fcience; and the dangerous confequences 
refulting from this pernicious practice call aloud for the 
interpofition of the legiflature. 


The foreign rhubarb may be fuppofed to acquire fome 
advantages from foil, climate, culture, and the mode of 
drying; but much more, I apprehend, from its fuperior 
age. The root has not been cultivated in this climate til] 
within thefe few years; whereas the foreign rhubarb, ac- 

cording 
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cording to the teftimony of the léarned Profeffor Bercrus, 
is not taken up till it is eleven or twelve’years old, which 
alone may perhaps be found fufficient to conftitute the 
difference. This circumftance at leaft feems to deferve 
‘future inquiry. In the interim, let us endeavour to afcer- 
tain their comparative virtues. 


With refpect to the fpecimens of Englifh rhubarb No. I. 
and No. IJ. which were lately committed to my exami- 
nation by our worthy Secretary, I have hitherto only had 
opportunity of making the following trials. The fhrivelled 
fcabrous appearance of thefe fpecimens feems to denote 
fome material defect to have taken place in the article of 
drying and curing the roots, which can only be learnt by 
experience, 


Tt may not be improper to hint, that all the larger roots 
ought to be perforated through the centre, this part of the 
plant being the moft liable to decay, and the procefs of dry- 
ing ought to be performed with expedition. The proper 
degree of heat may be afcertained by dint of obfervation, 
and adjufted with accuracy by the thermometer. 


Experiment I. Four tinctures were drawn by macerating 
Turkey, Eaft-Indian, and the Englifh rhubarbs No. I. and IT. 
of each half a drachm in an ounce of proof {pirit, in four feparate 
vials, for three days. ‘The tinétures, being ftrained and filtered, 
appeared nearly fimilar as to {mell and colour, only the two for. 
mer feemed rather more aftringent and aromatic to the tafte. 


Exp. II. To fixty drops of each of thefe tinftures, was added 
a fingle drop of a folution of falt of fteel in a fmall glafs. The 
two tinCtures of foreign rhubarb almoft inftantly aflumed a dufky 
green, inclining to black, while the tinctures of the Engh rhu- 
barb only acquired a darkifh brown colour, 


Exp, Il. 
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Expr. III. To each of the above tinftures were now added 
five drops more of the chalybeate folution; when the Turkey 
and Eaft-Indian tintures became confiderably more black, par- 
ticularly the former. The tinéture of the Englith rhubarb ac- 
‘quired a deeper brown, particularly No. I. but by no means 
equal to the tincture of the Turkey rhubarb. 


Exp. IV. To illuftrate this more clearly, the four mixtures 
were ufed as ink, and the names of each were written with them 
feparately on writing paper, which paper is inclofed, and accom- 
panies the four tinctures for the Society’s infpection. 


Exe. V. Toa ftout young man, who was troubled with a 
painful ulcer in his leg, were given 60 grains of the powder of Eaft- 
Indian rhubarb, with the ufual regimen: it operated only twice. 


Exp. VI. At the interval of forty-eight hours, he took the 
fame quantity of Englith rhubarb No. I.: this operated four times, 


Exp. VII. At the like interval, he took the fame quantity of 
Englith rhubarb No. II. which operated brifkly three times. 


Exe. VIII. Laftly, he took of Turkey rhubarb only forty-five 
grains, which however operated four times, though lefs brifkly 
than the Englifh. All of them tinged the urine alike, and ope- 
rated without occafioning any naufea, ficknefs, or gripes. 


REMARKS. 


It has already been obferved, that the tincture of the 
‘Turkey rhubarb tafted rather more aromatic than the reft; 
and from Experiments I. I. HI. and LV. it would appear, . 
that it poffeffes a fomewhat higher degree of aftringency 
than the Eaft-Indian; and that this rather exceeds the two. 
Englifh tinctures as to the afiringent quality. For it is 
the known property of falt of fteel, or copperas, to ftrike a 
black colour with aftringents, and that in proportion to the 

degree 
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degree of aflringency; hence the fuperiority of galls as an 


fntedlieet’ in ink, being one of the ftrongeft es ve- 
getables hitherto difcovered.- 


From Experiment V. it would appear, that the Eaft- 
Indian rhubarb is actually a weaker purgative than any of 
the reft; and yet this is the drug which is by far moft 
commonly ufed, in the fhops efpecially, for making the 
tincture. 


From Experiments V1. and. VII. we fee that the Englifh 
rhubarb, efpecially No, I. poffeffes the purgative power in 
a fuperior degree. 


From the VIIIth Experiment it appears, that forty-five 
grains of the Turkey rhubarb contain the purgative quality, 
nearly equal to fixty of the Englith, or in other words, that 
the Englifh rhubarb requires to be given to the amount of 
about one-fourth more, to produce the fame effet. ‘This 
coincides very nearly with the refult of fome former trials 
which were made fome years ago, before the Englifh plant 
had acquired fufficient growth: but fome later experi- 
ments evince, that it approaches nearer and nearer to the 
foreign rhubarb in proportion, to its age. -On the whole, 
I think it is evident, that the culture of rhubarb in this 
country ought not to be difcouraged, or the efficacy of the 
Englifh plant contemned, till it has undergone a fair and 
candid trial. But on the contrary, various circumftances 
evince, that it deferves farther encouragement, and farther 
inveftigation; by which there feems much reafon to be- 
lieve, that, in procefs of time, we may be enabled not only 
to fupply a fufficient quantity of the genuine drug properly 
cured for home confumption, but alfo for foreign markets, 
Many valuable exotics, after being inured to our climate, 


thrive . farprifingly, and at length become indigenous. 
Thus 
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Thus the Englifh faffron is now acknowledged greatly to 
furpafs that of Spain and other countries; the affafcetida 
plant, though a native of Perfia, now flourifhes in the bo- 
tanic garden at Edinburgh; and it is to be hoped, that in 
time, the Englifh rhubarb, which already rivals the Eatt- 
Indian, may, by due attention, be brought to equal that of 
Ruffia or Turkey. 


Batu, Dec. 11, 1784, 


\ 


Obfervations and Experiments on the comparative Vir- 
tues of the Roots and Seeds of Rhubarb; wherein 
Jome fingular Properties of their Refidua (after 
aqueous or fpirituous Tinétures had been extratied 
Svom them) are difcovered.. 


[By the Same.] 
Nil intentatum linqueree Marr. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I SUBMIT to your confideration the following addi- 
tional experiments, as a fupplement to my late paper on 
rhubarb. 


Being defirous to know whether the four different kinds 
of rhubarb, mentioned in my laft, retained any purgative 
quality after the tinétures were drawn from them by proof 
fpirit, 1 made the following experiments :— 


Experiment I. Thirty grains of the refiduum of the Turkey 
rhubarb were given in two ounces of fpring water to the fame 
young 
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young perfon who took the powder, and with the fame regimen. 
T was not a little furprifed, however, when he informed me that 
it operated three times, and that almoft as brifkly as thirty grains. 
of the fame rhubarb had done a few days before, when given in 
powder. 


Exp. II. At the interval of three days, he took the like 
quantity of the refiduum of the Englifh rhubarb No. I. This 
operated three times, and almoft as freely as thirty grains of the 
powder of the fame No, I. had done before. 


Exp. II. At the like interval he took the refiduum of the 
Englifh rhubarb No. II. which alfo operated three times. 


Exp. IV. At the farther interval of three days, the refiduum of 
the Eaft-Indian rhubarb was adminiftered, but without producing 
any fenfible operation. He experienced no ficknefs, naufea, or 
griping, from any of the above dofes. ‘The {mall ulcers in‘his 
jeg had gradually affumed a better afpect, and were now entirely 
healed, though no other medicine had been taken. 


Exe. V. To a healthy perfon, in the prime of life, were 
given, at due intervals between each dofe, Turkey rhubarb, and 
Englith rhubarb No. I. and II. in powder, of each thirty grains, 
The two former operated only twice; the laft operated three 
times very brifkly. Each tinged the urine, the Turkey rhubarb 
moft; No. II. the leaft. 


Expr. VI. Inorder to determine whether the aftringent qua- 
lity of the rhubarb was intimately conneéted with the tinging 
property, fo as to accompany it in the urinary fecretion, ten 
drops of the chalybeate folution were added to a wine-glafsful of 
the tinged urine on the feyeral days that the above refpective 
dofes of rhubarb were taken; but no vifible change of colour 
“enfued. 


Exp. VII. Towards the clofe of the year 1784, a robuft wo- 
man, aged 46, who had for the laft ten days laboured under an 
odftinate conftipation of bowels, attended with frequent -colick 
pains, 


a Se 
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pains, flatulency, head-ache, and giddinefs, took at my requett 
of the powder of Englith rhubarb No. I. and II. in dofes of 
thirty grains. each alternately, every other night, till fhe had 
taken fix dofes. No. I. generally procured three eafy wotions; 
No. II. feldom occafioned more than two evacuations. The 
fymptoms abated. after:the firt dofe, and finally difaappeared be- 


* fore fhe had taken 'the fifth, and have never returned fince, tho» 


no other remedy was adminiftered. 
ok 
bit Exes VII. . Four. tinctures were again drawn from the four 


different kinds of rhubarb, by macerating fixty grains of each in 


two ounces of proof fpirit in feparate phials for feven days. On 
filtering the tinftures, and drying the refidua, it was found that 
the fpirit had extracted forty grains from the Turkey rhubarb; 
thirty-feven grains from the Eaft-Indian; thirty-two grains from 
the Englifh rhubarb No. I.; and thirty-four grains from No. II. 
The refiduum of each, however, ftill retained a confiderable de- 
gree of aftringency, as appeared from the inks which they yielded 
with the chalybeate folution. - The characters written with them 
were indeed lefs black, than in a former experiment; though fuf- 
ficiently fo to mark out the aftringent quality. The Turkey 
rhubarb give the darkeft fhade; the Englifh No. II. the lighteft. 


Exr. IX. Toa healthy middle-aged perfon, were given, at 
fuitable intervals, in a glafs of {pring water, the refidua of each 
of the tinétures alternately with an equal weight of the different 
rhubarb in powder; when it was again found, that the refidua of 
each operated very nearly as much as the feveral powders; ex- 
tept that of the Eaft-Indian, which had no fenfible operation, 
while the powder of the fame root operated twice. The refidua 
likewife evidently tinged the urine, and proved diuretic, even be 
fore their cathartic operation commenced. ' 


Exp. X. Since writing the above, Mr. THomas Davis, late 
an ingenious apothecary at Bradford, to whom I had recom- 
mended fore experiments with Englifh rhubarb No. I. favoured 
me with the following account:— 


« The 
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"The Englith rhubarb ‘greatly exceeded my. expe€tations; I 
gave it to a patient of a weakly habit, and found it operated both 
by ftool and urine more powerfully than an equal quantity of 
the Eaft-Indian rhubarb.” 


In a fubfequent letter, he adds, «I am now well convinced 
that the Englith rhubarb, after being infufed in boiling water, 
cold lime water, or reétified fpirits of wine, does not remain an 
inert mafs deftitute of virtue. I attended to the effetts of thefe 
feveral preparations as clofely as my time would admit, and 
having made the following experiments which you lately fug- 
gefted, I fhall now mention the refult. 


Exp. XI.“ Having infufed one drachm and a half of Eng- 
lith rhubarb, in three ounces of boiling water, for twenty-four 
hours, and having ftrained, dried, and pulverized the refiduum, 
I gave forty-five grains of it to a poor man in two ounces of pep- 
permint water; it procured two loofe ftools in about five, hours, 
In the evening he complained of griping pain of his bowels, with 
giddinefs, and pain of the head and loins, which obliged him at 
fix o’clock to go to bed. Thefe fymptoms increafing, I vifited 
him at nine, and found his pulfe full, and that he had paffed at 
leat a gallon of pale urine. Next morning I found him perfectly 


recovered. 


Exe. XII. After infufing the fame quantity forty-eight hours 
in three ounces of rectified {pirit of wine, I gave the fame perfon, 
at the interval of three days, fifty-five grains of the refiduum, 
The urine after the fecond making was very pale, but not in fo 
large a quantity. as after the firft dofe. It gave him eight very 
brifk motions without griping him. 


Exp. XIII. After infufing the like quantity in three ounces 
of cold lime water, I gave him, at the further interval of two 
days, fifty grains of the refiduum. This procured only two 
ftools, but as much urine as the firft dofe. Before it.operated, 
he complained -of fevere pain, but it foon went off.” Thus far 
my correfpondent————~ 

; REMARKS. 
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sshd ors Re REMARKS, 


From Experiments I. If. III. and IX. it appears that 
the refiduum of rhubarb, after a tincture has been extracted 
from it by proof fpirit, inftead of being reduced to a mere 
caput mortuum as has been commonly imagined, ftill re- 
tains its purgative quality in an eminent degree, except 
the Eaft-India rhubarb, which (in Experiments IV. and 
1X.) feemed to have entirely loft it by maceration in the 
fame menftruum. 


Exp. VIII. fhews, that proof fpirit does not deprive 
either foreign or Englifh rhubarb of their aftringency. 


From Exp. X.’ XI. XII. and XIII. it further appears, 
that the Englifh rhubarb is not divefted of its purgative 
or diuretic power, by boiling water, rectified fpirit of wine, 
or lime-water; and that the griping quality which rhu- 
barb exerts in certain conftitutions, feems to be increafed 
by a watery menftruum. The giddinefs and other fymp- 
toms being fo remote from its ufual overation, ought ra- 
ther to be attributed to peculiarity of conftitution, or other 
adventitious circumftances. 


From Experiments V. and X. where the different pow- 
ders were given in fubftance without any tin¢ture being 
drawn from them, the purgative effects of the Englith 
feemed to be at leaft equal, if not fuperior, to thofe of the 
foreign rhubarbs. ‘The refult of thefe experiments being 
fomewhat different from fome of the preceding ones, mutt 
be referred to difference of conftitution in the perfons who 
took fimilar dofes. 


Experiment VI. Here the well-known property of 
rhubarb in tinging the urine of a yellow colour (even be- 
fore its purgatiye operation takes place) fhews the extreme 

fubtilty 
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fubtilty of this portion. of the drug in pervading the finer 
feries of veflels; and its retaining this tinging property fo 
tenacioufly in Experiment IX. after a tincture had been 
drawn from it by ardent fpirits, nay, even after circulating 
with various animal fluids, feems to point out, that, were 
it not for the high price it bears, rhubarb might be turned 
to good account as a colouring fubftance. Its yellow 
colour refifts aquafortis, and other acids, which deftroy 
the colour of infufions of fafiron, turmerick, and other ve- 
getable yellows. 


From this experiment we further learn, that the tinging 
property is diftin’t from the aftringent quality, fince the 
urine, though deeply tinged with it, communicated no 
vifible blacknefs to a folution of martial vitriol, which it 
would not have failed to have done, had the urine con- 
tained any aftringent impregnation. The aftringent qua- 
lity of this drug, therefore, does not appear to enter the 
blood veflels, agreeably to what I have elfewhere remarked 
concerning the Peruvian bark.* 


From Experiment VIII. it appears, that the two foreign 
rhubarbs yield more foluble parts to proof fpirit, than either 
of the Englifh, and that of the latter No. II. rather fur- 
paffes No. I. in this refpect. But it is evident from the 
fubfequent experiments, that the purgative power of rhu- 
barb does not keep pace with its folubility in ardent fpirits, 
Decaufe the refiduum, which remains infoluble in that men- 
ftruum, yet retains the purgative virtue; and the Eaft- 
Indian, though more foluble, is yet lefs purgative than the 
~ Englifh. It is remarkable, that the fpirituous extract. of 
rhubarb does not purge, but that the extraét made by 
‘water after fpirit does; as if the purgative quality refided 
chiefly in a combination of gummy and faline matter. 


* In my fecond letter toDr. SaunDERs, on the red Peruvian bark. 
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The naufeous tafte of rhubarb feems to arife from a fweet 
combined with a bitter, and affords room to believe, that 
it contains a faccharine matter, which probably might be 
obtained in a feparate ftate by a /fuitable chemical procefs. 
Accordingly, I find the celebrated M. SHeete, a German 
chemift, is faid lately to have fucceeded in obtaining from 
it a falt confifting of the faccharine acid united to an earths 
and M. Mone afferts, that rhubarb contains this felenetic 

matter to the amount of one-tenth of its weight. 


How imperfect is our knowledge concerning the confti- 
tuent parts of vegetables, and even of thofe vegetables with 
which we are the moft familiar! Whence it would feem 
advifeable, in order to have their virtues entire, that we 
fhould give them in fubftance, the form in which nature 
prefents them, rather-than in infufion or tincture. This at 
leaft feems evident with ae to the drug now under 
confideration. 


My heamed Friend the Dean of GrocesTer, in a late 
converfation on this fubje, having dropt a hint that the 
feeds of rhubarb might probably deferve attention, I was 
determined to try them. Accordingly Mr. Rack fa- 
voured me with a little parcel, of the fame age as the roots 
of the Englifh rhubarb, (viz. four years old) though not 


_ the produce of the fame plants. 


Experiment XIV. Twelve grains of the feeds reduced to 


* powder, were given to a woman of fifty years of age in a glafs of 


plain water. The powder caufed a flight naufea, and ficknefs 
attended with gripes, and afterwards operated brifkly three times. 
Exe. XV. The fame quantity given to a middle-aged man, 
operated twice without producing thefe fymptoms. The fame 
perfon two days after took twenty grains, which operated four 
times in a gentle, eafy manner. 
Vor. Ul. Ff Exe. XVI. 
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_ Exp. XVI. A tin@ure was then drawn from fixty grains of 
the feeds in two ounces of proof fpirits. On filtering the tinéture, 
it was found that the fpirit had extracted only ten grains from 
the feeds; for the refiduum left in the filter, when dried, weighed 
forty grains. 


Expr. XVII. Thistin&ure poffeffed the tafte, and other pro- 
perties of rhubarb, and its aromatic quality was more predomi- 
nant than in any of the tinétures drawn from the root. The af- 
tringent property, however, was manifeftly lefs; for on adding 
the ufual quantity of a folution of martial vitriol, and writing with 
it, the ink appeared rather weaker, even than that of the refiduum 
prepared from the root. 


Exp. XVIII. ‘Twenty grains of the powder of the feeds were 
given to another perfon of middle age, which operated brifkly 
three times; the urine in this, as well as the former cafes, was 
very flightly coloured. At the interval of two days, this expe- 
riment was repeated with the fame effect. 


Exp. XIX. The fame perfon, at the like interval, took twenty 
grains of the refiduum of the above-mentioned tinéture, which 
operated alfo three times; but more gently than the powder. 


Exp. XX. This experiment was likewife repeated within 
three days, and with fimilar effect on another perfon. 


REMARKS. 


From thefe experiments it appears, 


if, That twelve grains of the feeds operate on fome 
perfons nearly as much as twenty on others, though of the 
fame age. On fome, they act gently; on others, more 
roughly: fuch is the difference of conftitution. Hence the 
neceflity of repeating the experiments on feveral fubjects, 
before the effects of this or any other drug can be fatisfac- 
torily afcertained, In general, it would feem to appear 
that. 


a 
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that twenty grains of the feeds are adequate to aa of the 
root, as to the purgative power. 


2dly. That the refiduum of the feeds is nearly equal in 
this refpe&t to their powder, according to what was difco- 
vered concerning the refiduum of the root; but here the 
proof fpirit extracted lefs from the feeds, than from the 
root by way of tinéture. 


3dly, That the feeds appear to be more aromatic than 
the root, but to contain lefs aftringency than even its refi- 
duum, when treated in the fame manner. 


Some writers alledge, that the diftilled water of rhubarb 
contains a purgative quality. But this merits farther con- 
firmation, and at the fame time fuggefts fome additional 
experiments to thofe whofe curiofity may prompt them to 
profecute the fubject, which is ftill far from being exhaufted. 
The chemical and medicinal properties of the diftilled wa- 
ter, and of the refiduum; the elaftic fluid extricated by dif- 
tillation; the effential falt, and the aftringent principle, may 
all afford further novelties worthy the attention of a curious 
obferver, and perhaps throw new light on the hidden qua- 
lities of this important drug, 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
A. FOTHERGILL. 
Bath, Feb, 10, 1785. 


oF 
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° 
Opinions on the Virtues and Quality of the Englifa Rhu- 
barbs, in Letters from different Medical Gentlemen. 


jas oibe glad Bac hl 
[From J. C. Lerrsom, F.R.S. and S. A.J 


Sir, 


Zoom roots of rheum palmatum fent to me from Bath 
I carefully examined: in colour and grain they re- 
fembled the beft Turkey rhubarb in the fhops, with the 
fame grittinefs and tafte in chewing; but with the diffe- 
rence of being more imucilaginous, probably owing to the 
circumftances of age and degree of drynefs. In thefe re- 
fpects, however, I could not clearly difcover any difference 
in the two fpecimens. They were carefully dried and 
powdered, with a view to afcertain their medicinal qualities 
from experiment. 


By the ‘occafional ufe of Turkey rhubarb, I had pretty 
well acquired the knowledge of its operation on mayfelf, in 
a dofe of ten grains, which affords one evacuation. I took 
ten grains of the fpecimen marked No. I. and fo far as I 
could judge, the effect was precifely what I might expect 
from the fame quantity of Turkey rhubarb.: 


About a week afterwards, I purpofed to take the fame 
dofe of the fpecimen marked No. II. but fome circumftances 
of immediate attention having occurred, I did not execute 
my attention. On that night, however, I fuffered an un- 
ufual degree of pain of the abdomen, without knowing any 
caufe for fuch an event, having enjoyed for many preceding 
months, as well as fince, the moft uninterrupted health. 

I mention 


—— ——  — ee ee 
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I mention this circumftance to fhew, how cautious we 
ought to be in drawing conclufions from a folitary fac; 
for had I taken the rhubarb as firft propofed, I might have 
afcribed the unufual pain to this vegetable. 


"On the fubfequent night I took it: it excited no pain or 
inconvenience, and produced an effect, though lefs than 
from No. I. I do not hence conclude, that No. II. was 
weaker, for whatever purgative medicine we give, it is 
obfervable, that the firft dofe a&ts more powerfully than 
the fubfequent ones, either from habit diminifhing the fti- 
mulus, or from lefs fordes remaining after the firft exhibi- 
tion of fuch remedies; as {nuff by ufe lofes its ftimulus 
on the olfactory nerves. 5 


It might feem a very natural inference, that a medica] 
perfon is the beft judge of the effects of medicine, by expe- 
riments made on himfelf; but this may be doubted; as his 
imagination may be more forcibly dire&ted to fancy thofe 


"effects, which its knowledge induces him to fufpect. We 


have remarkable proofs in point, in many medical books, 
whofe authors have related effects of remedies, which none 
but themfelves could difcover. ‘To explain this by a recent 
inftance: the late celebrated Dr. Storex, who wrote 
upon the diuretic effects of the Colchicum Autumnale, 
fancied he could feel its ftimulus on the fecretory organs of 
urine, and its almoft immediate ificreafe of that fecretion ; 
which numerous experiments fince have clearly proved to 
have depended upon the ardour of imagination. 


This led me to try the rhubarb, where imagination could 
not operate. I ordered it in about forty inftances to chil- 
dren from one to three years of age; I never knew it to 
produce any griping that was perceptible; it anfwered as 


pepovally, or nearly fo, as the beft Turkey, fo far as I could 
Ff3 afcertain 
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afcertain by particular attention and enquiry; as many of 
thefe trials were made on my own children. I conclude, 
however, that although the fame effects were produced, the , 
foreign vegetable feems to be rather more active than the 
Englifh rheum palmatum, in perhaps the proportion of 
one-third at the utmoft. 


To fum up my opinion: I conclude, that the exotic 
plant poffefles no one quality which the other does not 
contain; that they are the fame production; and that, 
probably, the fuperior activity of the former may depend 
on circumttances of foil, time of taking up the roots, their 
age, and the methods of drying, which future enquiries may 
doubtlefs determine. 


From fome objervations that have occurred to me, I fuf- 
peét that young plants have more mucilage, and lefs of an 
active refin, than old ones; but at what particular period 
to fix the propereft age for medicinal ufe, my obfervations 
do not warrant me to decide, 


With regard to the two fpecimens of the Englifh rheum 
palmatum marked No. I. and II. I find it difficult to give 
the preference. I rather prefer, however, that marked No. I, 


. J. C. LETTSOM, 
Lonpon, O22. 29,°1784. 


LETTER 
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Lee OF (Be war 


[From Dr. Hope, Edinburgh. ] 
SiR, 


* his day I received your letter of the 11th of March, 
with two parcels of rhubarb. 


Your learned and well-informed Society know, that the 
rubarb which we receive through Ruffia, formerly called 
the Turkey rhubarb, is the root of the rheum pa!lmatum, 
and different from the rhubarb received from China: we 
have been in poffeffion of this fpecies of rhubarb above 
twenty years. 


Moft of the apothecaries here ufe no other than what is 
raifed in Scotland. For feveral years there has been no 
other ufed in the Royal Infirmary. When a found root of 
this is well dried, and properly dreffed, it is in No refpec? inferior 
to what comes from Ruffia. The point therefore before me 
is, the ftate of prefervation of the two parcels fent, of which 
I fhall give you my opinion without referve, 


I beg leave to premife, that as your letter is dated the 
11th of March, the roots, from having lain in damp places, 
and from other caufes, may have fuffered, 


The parcel No. I. confifted of two pieces of roots of a 
moderate fize. I cut each into four parts, by crofs inci- 
fions; one of them was the crown of the root, and evi- 
dently unfound in the heart, though not to any great de~ 
gree; the other was found throughout. 


No. II. confifted of a fmall branch, which was foft, flexible, 


and not fufficiently dried, and of a larger piece of the body 
of 
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of the root. Upon cutting it into four pieces, I was forry 
to find it unfound in the heart; in place of its natural beau- 
tiful nutmeg or marbled appearance, I found it brown, and 
flightly tinged with black, and foftifh in the heart; the reft 
of this piece was found and good, except a little under the 
bark, which was difcoloured. None of the four pieces were 
externally dreffed, and therefore not marketable, 


Although No, I. feemed to me to be more fully dried, 
and better dried, than No, II, it would be rath to extend 
this opinion to the reft of the parcels. It is proper to add, 
that none of the pieces were fo unfound, as, in my opinion, 
to. injure their medicinal qualities: but three of the four 
pieces would not keep; the moifture and unfoundnefs would 
have extended, and fpoiled more of the root. 


On, the fubject of rhubarb, I haye thought much, and 
made many experiments, and received much ufeful infor- 
mation: after all, it is a very difficult and uncertain attempt 
to dry rhubarb. fuccefsfully, 


It gives me great pleafure to fee Societies of Agriculture 
eftablithed in different parts of England. If f thought it 
would be acceptable to your Saciety, I fhould tranfmit to 
you what along experience has taught me. Would it be 
acceptable to the Society to have-a few feeds of the afafoe- 
tida plant, which is hardy? There are but four plants of 
it in Europe: two in this garden, and two in the King’s 
garden, at Kew, from feeds which I fent Mr. Ay Ton two, 
years ago. 


I am, Sir, your obedient fervant, 


JOHN HOPE, 


P.S. As 
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P.S. As the Society feem defirous to have the opi- 
nion. of the beft judges of home rhubarb, on the parcels 
claiming the premium, I tranfmitted the two parcels you 
fent me to Sir ALEXANDER Dick, and fend inclofed his 
anfwer, : hyd 


Epinpurcu, uly 17, 1784. 


Beer iT Bae 


[From Sir ALExANDER Dick, to Dr, Hope,] 


Dear Doctor, « 


I Got your letter, and fpecimens of the rhubarb, with the 
Gentleman of Bath’s letter to you, by your fervant,- 
yefterday; and as I would not delay an anfwer to you in a 
matter of fuch confequence as my favourite fubject of the 
true rhubarb’s cultivation in Britain, and my thoughts of 
thefe two fpecimens fent you from Bath; I offer you my 
thoughts frankly, as to.a brother of the College, though a 
fuperior judge inthis matter to mayfelf, 


I indeed think neither of the two fpecimens you fent me 
are correctly dried, nor cured to. advantage, either for medi- 
cinal ufes, or commerce. You do not fee prevailing over 
the pieces, you fent me, the nutmeg-looking grain in thefe 
roots, fuch as has a fimilarity, to the colour of the flower of 
the plant when in its perfection, which I afcribe either to, 
the roots not being of fufficient age; (that is, five or fix 
years at leaft) or what my gardener (the bearer) fufpects, 
the roots. have been too gradually, dried, and not in a place 
fufficiently well aired and warm in a proper degree, confe~ 

quently 
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fequently have fuffered by fome damp and mouldinefs. He. 
brings for your infpection fome pieces of mine, five or fix’ 
years old, and fome of Jaft year’s drying, and fome which 
the Society of Arts in London returned of ‘mine, trimmed’ 
by their order, and approved of. 


I ever am, yours, 


_ 


ALEXANDER DICK, 


PRESTONFIELD, July 20, 1784. 


BEET TER” I 


[From Dr. Cumine, Dorchefter, to the Secretary. ] 
Sir, 


BOUT the 26th of March laft, I was favoured with 
your letter of the roth of the fame month, ac- 
companying two fpecimens of rhubarb root of Britith 
growth, and requefting my opinion, upon trial, of its qualities 
and efficacy, compared with that imported from Turkey. 


That I might be able to give the Society fome informa- 
tion, and likewife to fatisfy myfelf as to its comparative 
merit, I immediately diftributed {mall parcels of what you 
fent me to fome apothecaries in this place, diftinguifhing 
them by No. I. and No. II. as you had done; I alfo fent 
a piece of each fort to an eminent phyfician in this county. 
The accounts from the apothecaries are too vague and un- 
certain to be repeated, as the trials were not made with fuf- 
ficient accuracy: but Iam informed by my friend the phy- 
fician, that he gave a piece of No, J, to a lady, who was in 

’ the 
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the practice of chewing rhubarb occafionally; the reported 
to him, that fhe found it anfwer perfe-tly well, and in the 
fame dofe as that which fhe had from the fhops. The 
trial which | made upon my‘elf was, I think, not quite fo 
favourable, as it required three parts of No. i. to produce 
the fame effect on me, as two parts of the Turkey rhubarb 
ufually did, though they both operated with equal eafe; 
and No. II, I think ‘is inferior in ftrength to No. L. 


I am forry, Sir, to be obliged to fend you an account fo 
Jame and unfatisfactory, yet it is the beit that I can at pre- 
fent furnifh. I hope you will receive more decifive intel- 
ligence from the numerous practitioners at Bath, and fhall 
be glad to learn that the efficacy of Britifh rhubarb is ef aBNe 
to be equal to that from Turkey. 


I had a rhubarb root fent me laft autumn, faid to be that 
of the rheum palmatum, but was greatly difappointed by 
feeing it, in the {pring or beginning of fummer, fhoot out 
large, round, entire leaves, fimilar to thofe of the rhapon- 
ticum, which I believe it to be. Can you inform me if the 
leaves of the rheum palmatum are digitated or palmated, the 
very firft year after being tranfplanted? Or may we expec 
that thefe entire round leayes will in a fucceeding year aflume 
a palmated form? . 


With my fincere withes for the profperity of the Society, 
and for the continuance of your health, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble fervant, 
W. CUMING. 
DorcueEster, Aug. 14, 1784. 
LETTER 
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PET TER 


[From Mefirs. Clarke, JAcam, arid CrarKke, Drug- 
gifts, in London. ] 


SIR, 


E have deferred giving you our opinion on the two 

fpecimens of rhubarb fent to us by the Bath Society, 

wifhing to join fome phyfical obfervations to our own as 

druggifts, thinking it a fubject that required much nicety 
and attention. 


The fpecimen No. I. appears to be not of the true rhu- 
barb; it abounds more in gummy matter than refinous, 
therefore, as a purgative, is much weaker than either the 
Indian, Ruffian, or Scotch. Its texture is more lax and 
fpongy than any rhubarb we ever faw, and its colour lighter. 
The grain in fome parts is beautiful; but it does not com- 
municate té the tafte that warmth and bitternefs which is 
always found in the other rhubarbs. Its fmell is very fin- 
gular, not im the leaft refembling rhubarb; it is befides 
imperfectly dried. It has been given in the ufual quantity 
of a dofe without any fenfible effect. 


The fpecimen No. If. appears to be of the true rhu- 
barb, but we think not produced from the Ruffian feed. 
Its finell, tafte, and effet, cotrefpond in fome degree with 
the foreign rhubarbs, only it is weaker, and the grain very 
indifferent. “This has alfo been imperfectly cured, and we 
apprehend. not taken, up at a proper age. Of the two fpe- 
cimens, we certainly give the preference to this, though 
think it inferior to the foreign: rhubarbs. 


We 
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We have fent for your infpection two fpecimens of fome 
raifed in Scotland on the eftate of ithe Duke of Athol, 
which are produced from the ¢rwe Siberian feed. The 
Duke fent us fome the fame as the fpecimen No. II. laft 
_ year, upon which we took the opinion of fome gentlemen 
of the firft eminence in the profeffion, (the fame with whom 
we have confulted refpecting yours;) they agreed, that it 
was nearly if not quite equal to the Ruffian, in fmell, tafte, 
and effect, but thought, by paying a little more attention 
to the curing of it, its beauty might be increafed. We re- 
prefented this to the Duke, and he has now fent us a {pe- 
cimen (of which No. I. is a part) of what we are to have 
in future. As yet we have not received any of it for fales 
but of No. II. have fold a large quantity, which has been 
‘generally approved by the gentlemen who have ufed it. 


We hope this account will prove fatisfactory to the 
Gentlemen of the Society: fhould they with any further 
trials to be made, and can favour us with any larger fpe- 
cimens, we will get them ufed in every form of pharmacy, 
and the different menftrua. 


We thall always be ready to give the Gentlemen our 
fentiments on any fubject that may come before them, 
which relates to our line of bufinefs. 


We have the honour to remain, Sir, 
_-' . Your obedient humble fervants, 


CLARKE, JACAM, and CLARKE. 
_ Lonnon, May 1, 1784. 


LETTER 


! 
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LAEni: Bk Ve 
[From Mr. R. C, Sims, Dunmow, Effex. ] 


a Fie inveftigate the medical properties and powers of 
rhubarb of Englifh growth, and to determine the 
proportion of its ftrength to that of the Turkey and Eaft- 
Indian fort, with any degree of accuracy, is a nice and dif- 
ficult point. It requires the confideration of the differ- 
ences which may occur in the fpecimens themfelves, in the 
conttitution and prefent ftate of the ftomach and bowels 
of the perfons taking it, and in the feafon, and other inci- 
dental caufes of difference. Many of thefe circumftances 
_are ob{cure enough to efcape or baffle the obfervation of a 
diligent enquirer; and yet fo efficacious in changing and 
determining the medical powers of a medicine, as to caufe 
the fame drug to produce very different effects in different 
perfons, or even in the fame perfon on different trials; and 
at another time to caufe two drugs, of different medical 
powers, to produce effects nearly fimilar: therefore nothing 
lefs than a variety of different trials, repeated by different 
perfons for a length of time, can eftablifh certainty in this 
cafe. It would be wrong to amufe with crude experiments. 
Therefore all I can now fay is, that the fample No. I. ap- 
pears the beft of the two, and to refemble the foreign in 
colour, flavour, and grain, more than No. I. 


Both famples confift of a larger and a fmaller piece: 
the larger cut flat, and the fmaller cylindrical, or a frag- 
ment. A drachm of each piece, and of Turkey, and good 
Eaft-Indian rhubarb, each frefh powdered, and placed on 
a feparate piece of paper, ranged, when compared with 
refpest to deepnefs of colour, in the following order: 1ft, 
The flat piece of No. Il. by far the paleft. 2d, The cy- 

lindrical 


att ti, 
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lindrical piece of the fame fample, much higher coloured. 
3d, The cylindrical piece of No. I. 4th, Eaft-Indian. 


5th, The flat piece of No. I. 6th, Turkey, the deepeft 
yellow of any. 


The rhubarb tafte and aftringency of the famples feemed 
proportioned to the colour. The flat piece of No. II. cut 
very pale; and in powder was not yellower than the pow- 
der of the flat piece of No. I. when ground with double its 
weight of ftarch. Infufed cold, it gave very little colour 
to water, but to proof fpirit a colour equi to that of the 
flat piece of No, I. At the fame time the cylindrical piece 
of the fame fample No. II. gave both to water and proof 
fpirit a higher tin@ture than even the flat piece of No. I. 
or either of the foreign rhubarbs. I am not qualified to 
fpeak of the comparative ftrength of the medical powers 
of Englith and of foreign rhubarb: Nor do I know of any 
quality in the Englifh that is inimical to health. 


From the examination I, have made of this rhubarb, I 
have no reafon to apprehend any bad effect from its ufe: 
But my experience is not fufficient to warrant me to think 
it right to adminifter it in the general courfe of my prac- 
tice. In all delicate cafes, experiments ought to be made 
with the greateft caution, and even Jealoufy. 


R. C. SIMS. 
Dunmow, 13th of the 8th Month, 1784. 
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